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Blatchford’s again leads the parade in providing alert feed 
mixers with a new reliable, easy-to-use product to fortify 

Sew and Pig Supplements 

—-breeding to weaning and to young pigs 

from weaning to 75 lbs. 

Dry Lot Hog Supplement 

_—-for pigs from 75 Ibs. to market in dry lot 

Pasture Hog Supplement 

—for pigs from 75 lbs. to market pasture. 


The extra growth stimulated by the APF from anti-biv ic 
sources in Blatchford’s SWINEX requires extra supplemer ta’ 
tion of fractional minerals and vitamins. All these vitamins « 1d 
rare minerals needed to sustain this extra growth are adequa: ly 
supplied in SWINEX. Blatchford’s SWINEX is ideally | 
anced to make these startlingly new sow pig and hog sup; « 
ments. It comes in the handy 50 Ibs. multi-wall bags. 


Avail yourself of this feed mixing opportunity for new s. ¢s 


and extra profits. Write today for exclusive formulas and cc 0 
plete information. Address Dept. K. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL., Main Plant NAMPA, IDAHO, West Coast Dis 
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Shucks! We forgot to congratulate 
THE FEED BAG in August on its 
25th anniversary. Here's best wishes 
from La Budde at Milwaukee. 
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better job for the 


says Wm. T. Jordan, Kadockadee Farm, Concord, N. H 

“Peebles’ Calf-Kit really saves money. My calves were costing 
84¢ per head for whole milk per day before | started feeding 
it, I have raised 16 calves on it. | like Calf-Kit because it 
doesn’t settle in the pail. You can also change from skim 
milk to Calf-Kit and back without trouble.” 


BECAUSE PEEBLES’ CALF-KIT REPEATS 


Your dairy farmers will welcome the feeding advantages 
of Calf-Kit! It saves them from 250-500 pounds of milk 
per calf, builds big, strong, husky frames, promotes real 
“milk-fed” bloom and vigor. Calves raised on Calf-Kit 
are just as big or bigger than calves raised on a milk- 
feeding program. 

Best of all, Peebles’ Calf-Kit is safe to feed. 989% of 
the nutrients in Calf-Kit come from milk sources — milk 
minerals, lactalbumin, milk sugar and water-soluble vit- 
amins. What’s more, it’s fortified with guaranteed levels .. 
of vitamins A, D and riboflavin. 

Put Peebles’ Calf-Kit in your line of feeds, See how 
it satisfies your customers and builds repeat business. Netionally adver- 
Remember, Calf-Kit replaces only the milk—not the calf 


back guarantee as- 


meal. Every sale is an extra sale. That’s why Calf-Kit — svres fost turnover 
means bigger profits for you! and good profits. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY : APPLETON, WISCONSIN * SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
World’s Largest Producer of Whey Products 
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DANCING Is EASY—once you learn what 
steps to take. 

The same holds true for saving money 
for the future. 

It will take approximately two minutes 
to find out how you can invest in either 
one of the two automatic plans offered 
by U.S. Savings Bonds. 

Inquire at your place of business about 
the Payroll Savings Plan. Learn how 
easy, convenient, and painless it is to put 
aside savings for Bonds right from your 
paycheck, 


Or, if you have a checking account, ask 
at your bank. They'll explain all about 
the Bond-A-Month Plan, in which you use 
your checking account as a means for in- 
vesting in U.S. Savings Bonds. 

Both plans are simple, and call for no 

effort on your part. Both plans add up to 
the same thing—money to live on in the 
future. 
So start finding out about them. R»- 
member, it only takes two minutes todey 
to learn how you can make your tomo 
rows a lot more carefree! 


ib du saving Bonds 
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DREW 


VITAND 
Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 


VITAND EMULSIONS 


Vitamin Oil Emulsions 


VITANDRY D, 


Vitamin D3 in powder form 


VITANDRY D. 
Irradiated Yeast Sterols in pow- 
der form for four footed animals 


VITANDRY A 
Vitamin A in powder form 


Also CO-RA-ZONE 
Nitrofurazone compound stops 
losses from coccidiosis and 
pullorum 


PROTEIN MEALS. . - 
And other feeding ingredients 

CALL OR WRITE 


ced Di 

DREW & CO., Inc. 
15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y- 
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E. F. DREW & CO., INC. 


Not just a handful of feed, but the difference between stock 
that is strong and healthy or weak and undernourished. Vita- 
mins make the difference! That’s why it’s important that 
vitamins in your feeds are consistently uniform, highly stable, 
and superior in quality. 


You’ll find these characteristics in DREW VITAMINS. And 
you'll find the wide diversification of DREw VITAMINS—avail- 
able in high and low potency concentrates—in dry carriers, 
feeding oils, water miscible solutions or emulsions—particu- 
larly helpful in reducing costs. 


We’ve been supplying superior vitamins to some of the largest 
feed manufacturers in America for many years. Our facilities 
—for research, production, quality control, distribution and 
field service—are modern, efficient, complete! Warehouse stocks 
are located near you, and your Drew representative is trained 


to help you reduce costs with better vitamins. 


For further information, write 
Vitamin Diutston 


BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 


New York Office : 15 East 26th St. © Chicage © Boston 
Philadelphia © Greenville, S.C. © Montreal, Canada 
Rie de Janeiro, Brazil © Buenos Alres, Argentina 
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ALONG THE PATHS, 
the pioneers... 


Fa 


3262" Kend BISKIT 


ORANGE, TEXAS, just above Port Arthur, shares in the glory of the 
state’s early days. Here, in Sam Houston's country, farmers are feed- 
ing Ful-O-Pep Feeds...and in Orange, Campbell's Husky Chick 
Hatchery stands as a landmark of service. 


2ULO-PEP 


POULTRY FEEDS 


“FORTY-NINERS” flocked to California for gold. Now the modern 
Gold Rush is to Ful-O-Pep Feeds... and Bamping’s Feed and Seed 
Store, at West Riverside, California, is reaping the golden harvest 
... building satisfied Ful-O-Pep customers and repeat business. 


KINSLEY, KANSAS, is a neighbor of historic Dodge City . .. “shoot-em-up” 
pioneer town on the old Santa Fe Trail. Today, law and order reign in western 
Kansas, and prosperous farmers in and around Kinsley buy their Ful-O-Pep Feed 
from the Harris Hatchery, there. 


Ful-O-Pep Dealers 
Prosper! 


Across the unbroken prairie the covered wagons came... 
and the great open plains began to bloom with little farms 


and cozy homesteads. Free men were seeking opportunity in 
the West! 


Now, over these same trails, big trucks roll along great 
superhighways, and box cars move along the parallel rails 
...as a wealth of produce moves back and forth throughout 
the prosperous West. 

One of the prominent landmarks, springing up through 
the prospering countryside, is the Ful-O-Pep Dealer’s store. 
For the Ful-O-Pep Dealership still offers wonderful oppor- 
tunity to a free man with a little capital and a lot of ambition. 

The Ful-O-Pep Dealership offers you a part in an estab- 
lished national enterprise. For 60 years The Quaker Oats 
Company, one of the pioneers of industry, has offered Fu!-O- 
Pep Dealers the backing of hard-selling advertising and the 
benefit of practical research. Ful-O-Pep gives you a uniformly 
dependable product, too ...a feed that will build repeat cus- 
tomer trade, and keep your profits going xp. 

Ful-O-Pep can work for you . . . as it has for so many others. 
Investigate this business opportunity! See or call your local 
Ful-O-Pep District Representative, or write today to ‘ihe 
Quaker Oats Company, Dept. I- 1, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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Salt and Trace Minerals Work Together 
for Greater Livestock Profits 


Morton's #zee Choece Trace Mineralized Salt is like a Low-Cost Insurance Policy 
Covering all Livestock ... Profitable to Feed... Profitable to Sell 


Pe and Trace Minerals work better pays off in terms of faster growth, lower 


as a group than as individual elements. feeding costs, more and healthier young. 

There is an interdependence between The result: more profits for farmers who 
them—one helps the other—so that salt, feed it — and for dealers who sell it. 
the major essential mineral, is the logical 1. CHLORINE (from salt) is the active 
carrier for the trace minerals—iron, cop- of acid 


to put proteins into digestible form. 


2.SODIUM (from salt) helps in the 
digestion of fats and carbohydrates. Con- 


per, cobalt, manganese, and iodine. 
Livestock need trace minerals in combi- 


nation with salt for efficient digestion and trols internal body pressures. Tones up 

assimilation of feed... for good growth the heart muscle. 

and reproduction, and for bigger gains 3. IRON. Needed to make the red blood 

with low feeding costs. cells in the bone marrow that carry oxy- 

i " gen to the body cells. Also needed to 

Here’s why: The chlorine of salt helps promote a healthy active liver. 

make the hydrochloric acid needed to di- 4. COPPER. Works with iron in the 

gest protein. The sodium of salt is needed formation of hemoglobin or red blood 

to digest fats and carbohydrates. The trace cells in the bone marrow. Lack of copper 
: can cause breeding failures. 

minerals are needed for the proper func- 5 COBALT, Stimulates the bone = 

of the various row where blood is made. Stimulates feed 

and hormone systems, the basic life activ- assimilation in the intestines. 

ities that convert feed nutrients into blood, 6. MANGANESE. Needed for repro- 

bone, muscle, tissue, milk, and wool. duction, big milk flow, and sound bone 
The simple, economical way to feed salt cond 


tion in the intestines. 
and trace minerals is Morton’s Free Choice 


i 7. IODINE. Required for thyroxine in 
Trace Mineralized Salt. It’s like a low-cost whicts commols the 


insurance policy covering all livestock. It tire activity of the animal body. 
MORTON SALT COMPANY ° Chicago 3, Illinois 
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AJACS 


Grinders 


Free 


The High-Profit Grinder 
Trial EVERY TYPE 
right in of 
your own FEED MATERIAL 


USTOM GRINDING pays high profit when the 
Plant Ajacs Grinder is in operation. It is known for its 

extra hourly production and low power consumption. 
Balanced construction on a one-piece, cast Base, large 


Specify Size : shaft and bearings, and precision machining through- 
out account for The ee 
a great variety of grains and roughage. Screen 
changes are fast and easy. 
MOTOR DRIVE Thousands of Operators call the 


Ajacs the most efficient. 


Write for Information on Free Trial- Now! 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


1074 TENTH AVE. S.E. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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Invest the Minimum...Keep Costs Down 
oooPROFIT MORE EVERY DAY! 


© The above photograph of a battery of Columbian Bolted Steel Grain Storage Tanks at Sidney, Nebraska, 
is another example of how extensively these tanks are being used for economical, safe storage of all kinds 


of grain and seed. 


You, too, can hold your original investment to 
the minimum—keep your overhead and mainte- 
nance cost down—and step up your profit every day 
you operate with Columbian Bolted Steel Grain Stor- 
age Tanks. An added money-saving feature of these 
tanks is LOW COST ERECTION due to their 
bolted sectional construction. 


COLUMBIAN Storage Tanks are FIRE-PROOF 
... WEATHER-PROOF ... RODENT-PROOF. 
They never crack or crumble ... no caulking or 
patching is required. Actual service tests as long as 
30 years prove them ideal for safe, efficient storage 
and handling of all small grains—wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, soya beans, flax, cotton seeds, peanuts, rice, 
coffee beans, etc. Hundreds are now in use by all 
kinds of feed processors. 


Last years on end — none have ever worn out — not 
one has been demolished by tornado or cyclone. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO. 


Associate Member of the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


BOLTED STEEL GRAIN STORAGE TANKS 


After over a quarter of a century of manufacturing 
COLUMBIAN Bolted Steel Tanks, they continue 
to prove superior because of Columbian’s exclusive 
and important details of design. Even after 30 years 
of service users have added rings to increase storage 
capacity. 


Easy Ways to Erect—Detailed easy-to-understand blue 
prints for erection are furnished so that tanks may 
be put up with any kind of labor—or we will provide 
supervisor for your own men—or a complete Colum- 
bian crew. Foundation specifications and blue prints 
are furnished to enable your local concrete contractor 
to build foundation. 


FREE Engineering Service—All preliminary engineering 
service for designing tanks to meet your particular 
need and arrangement is provided free. WRITE 
NOW for free literature picturing and telling about 
these famous tanks. 
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FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Jobbers of... 
Feed Barley 
Maliing Barley 
Wheat Bran 
Wheat Middlings 
Rye Middlings 
Mali Sprouis 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Oatfeed 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


IN YOUR FORMULAS 


With Sot-O-Wleene You Can Replace 
All Your Animal Protein in Your Formulas 


100 Ibs. of Sol-O-Wleena furnishes a 
Minimum of 10 mcg. of B,2 Activity per 
pound of finished feed (chick test) plus other 
Unknown and Unidentified Factors 


\ Pound for Pound better than Fish Solubles 


Write for Information on Our Personalized 
Formulas for Custom Mixers 


W. C. PRATT COMPANY 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 

Warehouse Stocks at 


Grain Products Company New Century Co. 
St. James, Minnesota 3939 S. Union ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Wertz Feed Products Co. Security Supply Co. 
Sioux City, lowa 629 S. Concord, S. St. Paul, Minn. 


Deut NEGLECT 
ELEVATOR LEGS 
They Start Fires 


Never Force a Choke—Dig it Out. 


Inspect the Head and Boot Bearings 
Regularly According to Instructions. 


Check Pulley and Cup Belt Align- 


ment. 
Do Not Operate Idle Legs. 
Watch Drive Belt Tension. 


Clean Space Under Head Pulley 
Regularly. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE 
PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 


‘FINEST, MOST EFFICIENT MOLASSES MIXER 


Different Models 


PROVEN IN SERVICE 


THE 


WENGER 700 SERIES 


Now acclaimed by those who have 
purchased and operated them to be the 


on the market. Extremely accurate, smooth 
running, fool-proof, and sturdily built, this 700 
is becoming America's 
favorite. 


MOLASSES IS 
ONE OF YOUR TOP 
MONEY MAKERS 


WENGER BUILDS 
6 Different Series in 9 


For Meal Feed and 
Hi-Molasses Pellets. 


Write for Details 


WENGER MIXER CO. 


SABETHA, KANSAS 
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PROCESSED FEEDS can 
help you a greate 


The signs point the way to greater 
profits for you through repeat 
sales of Kellogg’s Processed Feeds. 
Farmers know that Kellogg 

Feeds build better farm stock -- 


help increase profits for them 


. . « Kellogg Feeds will do it for you. 


A full line of feed ingredients. 


When in the market contact us. 


AL OFFICES GRAIN. EXCHANGE De. 


| MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 
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ing pellets for Junior’s 4 H calf or 
ARCADY IS THE HOUSE OF 


Not q Side line 
a convenience to your customer ' 
‘or a Short Line! | 
also assures you all of his business. 

Sell him his hog feed . . . mash 
for his wife’s chickens . . . grow- 


ration for Rover. 


QUALITY with “‘A Feed and A Feeding 
Every ARCADY Feed backed 


Program for Every Farm Need.’’ 


by modern feeding program to 


help your customer ...an 
powerful merchandising help for 


you. Write for full facts about 


Q 


peotitablc ARCADY deater MILLING COMPANY 


franchise. 223 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, IIlinois 
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Poultry Rations 


Questions of Feed Men Answered by this Article 


e A BRAND new concept in animal 
feeding which overlaps the fields of 
nutrition, medicine, and bacteriology 
is rapidly being developed for non- 
ruminating animals. A faster rate of 
growth than ever before possible in 
normal poultry and pigs is now ob- 
tained by altering the intestinal flora 
by the addition of antibiotics or cer- 
tain other drugs to well balanced ra- 
tions containing all known nutrients. 


Everyone connected with the feed 
trade is talking about antibiotics today 
and much has been written and said 
about antibiotics in the popular press 
and over the radio. Much of the in- 
formation is confusing. 

What is an antibiotic and does it 
really promote growth of an animal? 
How does it promote growth? Are 
antibiotics for sale today to the poul- 
try industry? Should antibiotics be 
added to all poultry feeds? These and 
other questions are discussed as 
follows: 

In general it may be said that the 
scientific facts published so far do 
show that if sufficient amounts of cer- 
tain crude antibiotic sources, or the 
pure antibiotics, are added to rations 
for normal starting chicks and starting 
turkeys, up to 10 or 15 per cent better 
growth, or more, (not 50 per cent) 
will result. This is true even if the ra- 
tions already contain animal protein 
feedstuffs. It is about here that fiction 
begins and facts end as far as practical 
recommendations are concerned. 


Antibiotics are drugs which are pro- 
duced by living organisms and which 


*An address delivered at the International Baby 
hick association convention held in July in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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By DR. GEORGE M. BRIGGS* 


University of Minnesota 


destroy other living organisms. Ex- 
amples are penicillin, streptomycin. 
aureomycin, and terramycin, each of 
which is known to be effective in pro- 
moting growth of starting chicks and 
poults. The antibiotics are produced 
by drug manufacturers on a large scale 
for treatment of many human dis 
eases. They are truly miracle drugs in 
this respect. Already crude sources of 
antibiotics for the feed trade are on 
the market. 


Early APF studies 

During the war years, and even pre- 
viously, workers in several college 
laboratories showed that animal pro- 
tein feeds, such as fish meal, meat 
scraps, and milk products, were needed 
in poultry diets to supply an unidenti- 
fied “animal protein factor” for growth 
and reproduction. 

Later, studies at Beltsville and else- 
where showed that the factor (also 
called the “cow manure factor”) could 
be produced by microbial fermenta- 
tion. Once this was known, several 
laboratories attempted to produce the 
factor from organisms under large 
scale fermentation conditions. 

This proved to be successful and 
early in 1949 sources of the animal 
protein factor began to appear on the 
market. Such concentrates became 
known as APF supplements because 
they contained the animal protein fac- 
tor. Today at least five manufacturers 
sell APF supplements and more will 
soon be available. 

In the meantime another line of in- 
vestigation was being followed with 


very little idea that the two were re- 
lated. Merck and Co., Inc., was search- 
ing for the important anti-pernicious 
anemia factor for humans. This led to 
the isolation in 1948 of vitamin B-12 
by the Merck workers with the aid of 
a microbiological assay developed at 
the poultry department of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

Shortly afterwards it was shown that 
vitamin B-12 and the animal protein 
factor were identical with each other 
and the anti-pernicious anemia factor 
as well. This discovery made it possible 
to measure and standardize the potency 
of APF supplements which later came 
on the market in terms of vitamin B-12 
activity. 

Antibiotic residues used 

Various types of organisms were 
studied for the commercial production 
of vitamin B-12 and it was found in 
1948 by the Merck group that among 
the best organisms was the mold that 
produces streptomycin. After removal 
of the antibiotic for human use, the 
residue was found to be a rich source 
of vitamin B-12. Large amounts of this 
type of material from several compan- 
ies were available and APF supple- 
ments soon became plentiful. 

Later, other organisms, including 
the one which produces aureomycin, 


- were found to produce vitamin B-12. 


They are being used commercially to- 
day for vitamin B-12 production and, 
as will be seen, for the production of 
other growth promoting agents. Very 
few commercial rations are made today 
without an APF supplement of some 
kind in the formula. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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PARADE 


Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags are here! They have been thoroughly a 
tested by a major feed producer with plants in many states! And 2 
the unanimous opinion, from the feed mill to the feed trough, is . . ; 


They’re the best! Packing crews, handlers, mill management, feed 
dealers, poultry men... and even the poultry men’s wives... make it 
a landslide vote for Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags. 


Here’s Why: 


*< Your brand identification stands out much better in the bright, 
colorful inks on the white paper band. 


*< Ink on Bemis Band-Label printing does not rub off. 


<< Your brand is removed with the Band-Label and thus will not be 
used if the bag is refilled by someone else. 


| *< With the Band-Label removed, the bag has a higher salvage value. 
Get the full story about Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags from your Bemis man. 


Baltimore Boise Boston * Brooklyn Buffalo * Charlotte Chicago Cleveland Denver Detroit 

Houston * Indianapolis * Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City « Los Angeles * Louisville * Memphis * Minneapolis 

New Orleans *« New York City * Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha « Phoenix © Pittsburgh « St. Lovis 
Salina * Salt Lake City » San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita 
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National Meets Kansas City 


Grain and Feed Dealers Will Gather Sept. 25-26 


ALLAN B. KLINE 


@ ALL eyes in the feed industry will 
be on Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 25-26, 
when the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional association holds its annual con- 
vention there in conjunction with the 
annual convention of the Missouri 
Grain, Feed & Millers association. Both 
associations are making last-minute 
preparations to handle an expected 
record turnout. 

The national association will main- 
tain headquarters in the Hotel Muehle- 
bach. Headquarters of the Missouri 
association will be located in the Hotel 
President. General speaking sessions 
for the mornings of both days will be 
held in the ballroom of the Muehle- 
bach. The annual banquet in the eve- 
ning of Sept. 25 will be held at the 
Arena of the Kansas City Municipal 
Auditorium. 


Preceding the opening of the actual 
convention, state association secretaries 
will hold their annual “Secretaries” 
Circle” meeting at the Hotel President 
on Sept. 23. The meeting will last a 
full day. On Sunday, Sept. 24, the 
national association’s board of direc- 
tors will meet in the afternoon at the 
Muchlebach. The annual dinner will 
follow. 

During the convention itself, the 
following affiliated associations will 
hold meetings: the Grain Trade Circle, 
the Terminal Grain Weighmasters Na- 
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WHEELER McMILLEN 


tional association, the Chief Grain In- 
spectors National association and the 
Federation of Cash Grain Commission 
Merchants. 

The convention will open on the 
morning of Sept. 25 with the annual 
address of the national association's 
president, Charles G. Robinson, 
Scruggs-Robinson Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. He will be followed by the 
president of the Missouri association, 
Harry Bolte, Columbia, Mo., who will 
deliver his annual address. 


Walter B. Garver, manager of the 
agricultural department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
will explain the relationship between 
farming and distribution. Mr. Garver 
gained national prominence as a result 
of agricultural articles he published 
while associated with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago as an agricul- 
tural economist. 

At a luncheon meeting, Allan B. 
Kline, president of the American Farm 
Bureau federation and one of the 
nation’s outstanding leaders in farm 
legislation, will explain the farmers’ 
viewpoint on current proposed agri- 
cultural legislation. Attendance at the 
luncheon will be limited to about 225 
people. 

A combined annual banquet for 
both the national and state associations 
will be held in the municipal audi- 


COLIN S. GORDON 


torium that evening. Featured speaker 
will be Wheeler McMillen, editor of 
the Farm Journal and the Pathfinder. 
Mr. McMillen is recognized both in 
this country and abroad as an out- 
standing authority on agriculture. A 
floor show will follow. 


The present emergency situation 
that confronts the nation will receive 
attention when the second speaking 
session opens on the morning of Sept. 
26. Colin S. Gordon, Chicago, IIl., 
vice-president of the Quaker Oats Co., 
and formerly director of the Food divi- 
sion, Office of Price Administration, 
will discuss probable effects of the cur- 
rent political situation on the grain 
and feed trade. Comments on the same 
subject will be voiced by Thomas W. 
Staley, Kansas City, Mo., general man- 
ager and treasurer of the Staley Mill- 
ing Co., and chairman of the board of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
association. 

Ed Morgenstern, Salina, Kan., chair- 
man of the National Grain Trade 
council will preside at a luncheon that 
day. Featured speaker at the luncheon 
will be Deane W. Malott, chancellor 
of the University of Kansas and one of. 
the nation’s most prominent educators. 

In the afternoons of both days, vari- 
ous committee meetings of the national 
association will be held. 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Important Extra Sales Appeals 
Are Yours for Very Little 


Two or three years ago, important sales appeals that were imparted 
to a product through the use of Vitamin Oil cost you 50%—75% more 
than they do today. Along with the important Vitamins A & D, the 
oil still imparts the same extra qualities to your product. Today these 
extra qualities are more important than ever, for extra, powerful sales 
appeals can mean more business to you. For instance, the appearance of 
your feed to a customer, and to his birds, can well determine how long 
- he may trade with you. It has been proven time and time again that 
feed containing oil is more attractive to birds and more efficiently con- 
sumed, You must admit that, side by side, the feed that isn’t dusty has 
more appeal than the feed that is dusty. Why continue to lose sales to 
competitors who use oil in their feeds? 


All good Vitamin Oil imparts these extra qualities to your feed. There 
is no doubt of that. But when you begin to use oil, select your supplier 
wisely—consider his experience, the source of his oil, his reliability, 
and the other products which he produces. If you consider these impor- 


tant factors, you will see why the statement “You Can’t go Wrong with — 


Gorton’s” applies to you. 


Contact New England By-Products Corporation NOW for complete 
information. 


Winnie Vita Saye... 


“If You Use Vitamin Oil in Your Feed, 


Don’t Read This!” 


Write for Prices 
on Fish Meal and 
Condensed Fish Solubles 


ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


for Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, Ltd. By-Prod 


177 MILK STREET ® BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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YOUR EMPLOYEES Years ago, when I was just a youngster, I heard many 
CAN BE "HELP" of my father’s and mother’s friends refer to their em- 

ployees as “help”. At that time, I thought it was a rather 
menial designation but I have grown to change my opinion. 


My mother and father were both college graduates—but they were “regular 
people”. My mother was the first “girl” I ever caught smoking a cigarette, using a 
hairpin to keep the nicotine from her fingers. My father retired from medical prac- 
tice with over $40,000.00 in accounts receivable, even with the low fees which pre- 
vailed in those days. “Help” was real help to them—my father and mother and their 


friends—nothing menial was ever even contemplated. 


I could go on for pages telling you about my father and mother but what I wish 
to discuss is how I feel about my employees—my “help”—at the present. What could 
I do without these employees—these men and women—who work with me month 


after month, year after year—to make The Feed Bag a better magazine for you. 


What would I do without my friends. They are “help” too. They give me ideas, 
assistance, cooperation and encouragement to keep going even when the going is 


rough. To say I love and respect them all would be saying it mildly. 


I do not think a man can owe too much to his “help’—-both employees and friends. 


Both are essential, for a happy and successful life. 


I thank God for the help I have had and have. 
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1dden 


The reason over 400 brands of feed are tagged with 
Savage Tags is because no other tag has been good 
enough to threaten our leadership at any time during the — 
last 25 years! Savage Tags are still the only tags that can 
be glanced at instead of read, to find out what is in any 
bag. They’re still the only tags that tell their story from 
as far away as you can see them; and it makes no differ- 
ence what the light is. Special processing keeps colors 
and codes looking the same in sunlight, spot-light, day- 
‘light or dim light. They carry the most amazing finish 
ever put on a tag, and that finish is on the strongest tag 
ever sewed to a feed bag, because it is made especially 
for us. Why be “different”? It costs you money and it 
causes you trouble. Switch to Savage Tags NOW. Clip 
the coupon. We'll tell you how to cut cost and how to 
solve every last problem connected with feed-bag tags. 


BECK’S FEED Cottier 


4: President 251 MA IN STREET e BUFFALO 3 Y. Cleveland 0913 
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@ “DON’T overlook the 4-H and FFA 
youngsters in your promotional work! 
They're the feed customers of tomor- 
row.” 


That’s the belief of Al and Art 
Nesheim, who operate the Waukon 
Hatchery at Waukon, Iowa. In busi- 
ness since 1944, their volume of busi- 
ness has grown steadily over the six- 
year period to the point where last 
February they opened up a spanking 
new store in a choice location. Despite 
a blizzard that blew up on the day of 
their grand opening, they attracted 
over a thousand farmers to a program 
that featured educational talks and the 
serving of free coffee and doughnuts. 


“The turnout of customers really 
was a surprise,” Al Nesheim declares. 
“We figured there wouldn’t be more 
than a handful of people on hand. But 
we had advertised the grand opening 
very lavishly and called attention to 
some prizes that were going to be 
awarded. So people turned out.” 


The Nesheims pay particular atten- 
tion to farm youngsters in a campaign 
to get them started buying feed at their 
store. One move was to send personal 
letters to all 4-H members in the Wau- 
kon trade territory offering each 
youngster a calf blanket for a fourth of 
the retail price provided he fed only 


_ Pillsbury’s Best feed to either his calf 


or pig. 

Was it worth the trouble? Al Ne- 
sheim, who wrote the letters, figured 
it certainly paid dividends. He points 
out that when the Allamakee county 
fair was held, a majority of the calves 
and pigs entered by the 4-H’ers had 
been fed Pillsbury feeds. 


“All you could see were Pillsbury 
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Youngsters 


Are Important to Nesheim Brothers 


blankets in the 4-H tent,” he chuckles. 
“The profits from the sale of those 
feeds wasn’t enormous but we did gain 
a lot of good will and free advertising.” 


Looking into the future, the Ne- 
sheims believe a considerable percent- 
age of the youngsters of today will be 
the farmers and farm wives of tomor- 
row. So they plan to cater to the 
youngsters, encouraging them to take 
an active part in the various pig, calf 
and chicken projects undertaken under 
the supervision of trained professional 
workers, adult club leaders and parents. 


At the same time, however, the Ne- 
sheims are not neglecting the adult 
trade. They work diligently among the 
bigger steer feeders and swine produc- 
ers in the community in order to secure 
feeder agreements. These feeder agree- 
ments have enabled the firm to build 
up a substantial volume of steer feed 
business and it has represented a profit- 
able adjunct to their operation. 


The Nesheims are making plans to 
give free dinners to the bigger :feed 
customers. The plans, although not 
completed at this time, will have the 
Nesheims serving as hosts at dinners to 
be staged in a popular restaurant. Al 
Nesheim recalls having heard of a-Kan- 
sas dealer who made a custom of serv 
ing steak dinners to his biggest cus- 
tomers and of another dealer who was 
host at oyster suppers. 


“We figure the initial cost of such 
a dinner would be more than overcome 
by the good will it would create,” Al 
Nesheim declared. “A steak dinner 
costing, say, $3.00 for each person 
might well lead to orders netting us 
many times that amount.” 


The Nesheims have found their 


AT the top, left, is an exterior 
view of the attractive store op- 
erated by Al and Art Nesheim 
who own the Waukon Hatchery 
at Waukon, lowa. The brothers 
are shown in the photo at the 
right. 


chicks and feed make a potent sales 
combination. Al is the salesman of the 
two brothers, calling on farmers and 
selling feed, fertilizers, chicks, poultry 
and barn equipment. They push only 
one item at a time, however. When Al 
goes out in the spring months, for ex- 
ample, he goes out with the firm idea 
of pushing only the chicks. 


“That's all I talk about to a farmer,” 
Al explained. “Even though I would 
be glad to pick up an order on fertil- 
izer or feed, I concentrate on chicks. 
Then, if I sell the farmer some chicks, 
he’s ripe for a feed order when he 
comes in to pick up his birds.” 


Later in the spring, Al talks hog feed 
to swine producers and a little later 
he’s making the rounds talking to cus- 
tomers about the value of good poul- 
try equipment. 


“The chick customer is the founda- 
tion of our business,” the Nesheims 
conclude. “Once we get a farmer buy- 
ing chicks from us, we can be reason- 
ably certain of getting his feed busi- 
ness, too.” 


The Nesheims’ hatchery and feed 
store is set up as a one-stop center for 
farmers in need of supplies. They plan 
con expanding their operations to in- 
clude field seed although competition 
from a Waukon hardware store han- 
dling seed is very strong as is the case 
with mail order concerns. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Your 


nion Multiwall 
Specialist 


Knows many ways to cut 
packaging costs 


OW LONG has it been since an expert ana- 
lyzed your packaging methods? 

Recent improvements in packaging meth- 
ods and materials now make Union Multiwall 
Bags the preferred packaging for many differ- 
ent commodities . . . over 300 in all. They 
speed up packaging, cut labor and shipping 
costs, guard against contamination. 

Even if you’re now using multiwall bags, 
the Union Multiwall representative who calls 
on you can give you new ideas that may save 
you money. For he is backed by the special- 
ized packaging knowledge of America’s larg- 
est maker of paper bags—with its own forests, 
the largest completely integrated Kraft pulp- 
to-bag plant in the world, and skilled engi- 
neers and designers. 

Let him show you how Union resources and 
packaging experience can help you! 


Empties Clean 


NION Multiwall Bags 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


Offices in: CHICAGO, ILL. + NEW ORLEANS, LA. « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. « KANSAS CITY, MO. ¢ HOUSTON, TEXAS « BALTIMORE, ME. ) 
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Demonstrations Turn the Trick 


Bandomer Raises Turkeys Right on the Premises 


e RAISING turkeys as a hobby has 
paid off for Kenneth Bandomer, man- 
ager of the Mountain View Farm Sup- 
ply Co., Springfield, N. J. This enter- 
prising dealer has 4,000 birds in coops 
in the rear of his combined store, ware- 
fiouse bins and home and makes it a 
practice to show visitors around the 
premises explaining how the feed he 
is using results in a more profitable 
program for them. 

~Demonstrating how scientific prin- 
ciples can be applied in practical tests 
convinces customers of the value of 
ur feed,” explained Mr. Bandomer. 
“This takes in more than book knowl- 
edce and theories. On-the-ground re- 
search with records kept by our em- 
ployes show the benefits obtained by 
feeding our recommended brands. 
Folks around here like to be shown 
and we have no hesitancy in proving 
the benefits of what we urge them to 
buy. 

“Ive raised selected fowl for 10 
vecks under my own test,” continued 
Mr. Bandomer, “picking out 100 birds 
for the experiment. As a result I was 
able to determine for myself just how 
the feed would work out, supplement- 
ing my own observations with those 
supplied by the manufacturers. In that 
way I learned to talk to my customers 
in language that they readily under- 
stood.” 

Fortified with this knowledge, the 
company encourages its accounts to 
make their own tests on coops under 
personal supervision, so that there is 
no likelihood of error. Mr. Bandomer 
and his salesman, George Pierce, go 
out on the surrounding farms and ad- 
vise their trade just what brands they 


= 
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recommend and exactly how to pro- 
ceed with their experiments to guaran- 
tee best results. 


As a result of this applied sales pro- 
cedure, Mountain View has built up its 
volume so that now about 80 per cent 
of it is in poultry feed, the remaining 
20 per cent being largely in dairy feed 
and auxiliary lines. The surrounding 
New Jersey countryside, which is sup- 
plied for about a 20-mile radius, is 
honeycombed with poultry and chick- 
en farms. Many commuters raise their 
own fowl, some as a hobby, others as 
« means of livelihood. Therefore, they 
have come to rely upon a dealer who 
can not only furnish them with the 
type of feed they require, but at the 
same time give them personal consul- 
tation and advise on how to apply it 
to get the best results. 

Both Kenneth and his mother, Mrs. 


ABOVE Kenneth Bandomer, 
manager of the Mountain View 
Farm Supply Co., Springfield, 
N. J., inspects his turkeys. Low- 
er left is a view of the turkey 
pens behind the store. Here 
actual feeding demonstrations 
are carried on. 
Amy Bandomer, have been raising 
poultry for many years and so are well 
aware of the problems of breeders. 
During the recent war period they 
helped the national effort by produc- 
ing 40,000 broilers in one year and 
4,500 layers. They raise vegetables, 
too, on their 10-acre grounds adjoining 
their place of business. Kenneth devel- 
oped the feed store as a side-line and 
is now able to rely on it for most of the 
family income. 

Their efforts at that time led a New 
Jersey rural publication to remark that 
“Mrs. Bandomer is just as efficient as 
any man could hope to be at running a 
poultry farm and she and her son have 
kept theirs going successfully with only 
limited transient help.” 

The salesman, Mr. Pierce, uses a 
small pick-up truck so that he can make 
deliveries as well as calls for business 
on his five routes. Stops are made at 
least once a week following a consist- 
ent pattern so that folks know when to 
expect him and if they're away at that 
time to leave the order in the mail box 
or in the house. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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QUALITY FIRST 


If quality comes first in your feeds—then 
you will insist on Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa 
Meal. For Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal 
is first in quality—and the First Choice of 


discriminating buyers. 


“SMALL COMPANY, 


ANSAS CITY, MISSOURY 


SALES DIVISION. 
e 
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by Congressman LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


Washington, D.C. 
September 1, 1950 


LEGISLATION 


Congress is teetering between a recess and sine die adjournment but as this is 
being written it appears the House will recess from September 1 to 12 with the Senate 
continuing to work right after Labor Day until the end of the session. Plans are to 
adjourn this second session of the 8lst about September 20. That will give House 
Members and one-third of the Senators 5% weeks to campaign for re-election. 


The Controls bill is scheduled for disposition this week although the Conference 
Committee is badly split on some provisions in the measure. The chief dispute centers 
on the question of controlling prices and wages at the same time. A good deal of 
politics is involved, the Democrats contending for all-out price controls but without 
wage controls. The Administration does not want to offend labor which now advocates 
roll-backs on food and clothing as of June 25th. 


The tax bill is having trouble in conference also. There is little doubt that 
increased taxes are necesSary to drain off excess money in an effort to throttle the 
inflationary spiral. The income tax base will be broadened and millions of taxpayers 
who were dropped from the tax rolls by the 80th Congress will be reinstated. This 
includes many in the low-income brackets. 


At issue in the conference is the question of an excess profits tax for the 
calendar year 1950. This seems to be a fight between the Democrats. A tax bill is 
likely for this year. 


Qur Foreign Policy Consistently Inconsistent 


Believe it or not American dollars are being used to supply Russia and its 
satellites with materials that can go with war potentials. It is reminiscent of the 
period before Pearl Harbor - 1939 to 1941 - when President Roosevelt refused to embargo 
gasoline, oil and scrap-iron to Japan. 


A dispatch from London this week reveals that Russia is continuing to receive 
strategic war materials which originate in the United States and are trans-shipped from 


Engiand to the Soviet Union or are manufactured in Britain and shipped direct to 
Russian mills. 


Last week 50 tons of a very scarce material called molybdenum was purchased in 
the United States by a British firm and when it reached England it was never taken off 
the ship but continued directly to Russia. This material was shipped under an export 
license that provided the material was to go to Britain only. Uncle Sam was double- 
crossed on this one by John Bull and that's not cricket. Incidentally molybdenum is a 


material used to harden steel. Could be the "Ruskies" are going to use it to harden 
knives and forks, not guns. 


A member of Britain's Board of Trade reports that England has shipped 38 million 
dollars worth of machinery and strategic goods to the Soviet and her satellites in the 
past six months. Electrical machinery, generators, machine tools, locomotives, 
freight cars, cranes and tugs are some of the items sent behind the iron curtain. 
What kind of business is this? It is time for the American people to demand a con- 
Sistent policy in our foreign affairs. If Russia is our enemy we should deal with her 


as such. Our boys in Korea may be the victims of this traffic in goods with the 
Communists. 


THE BRANDT FARM PLAN 


Mr. John Brandt of Minnesota, a national farm leader, has suggested a plan which 
sees to stabilize prices of agricultural commodities through a self-financing system 


(Continued on page 81) 
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the Chicken What Needs 


Poultry Feeding Made Rapid Strides by This Method 


@ THE job of the experiment station 
worker during the past forty or fifty 
years has been to find out what nutri 
ents our animals needed for good 
growth, good production, and satisfac- 
tory reproduction. 

Forty years ago no farmer could go 
to a feed store and buy chick starter 
mash, egg mash, or any other kind of 
mash to supplement his farm grains. 
No feed store in the state handled 
mash. Feed stores sold chicken feed. 
This feed was cracked corn, wheat, 
barley, kafir, and other kinds of grains. 
For small chicks the corn and the rest 
of the mixture was granulated while 
for hens it was made of coarsely crack- 
ed corn, whole wheat, barley, etc.— 
always with one percent sunflower 
seed, 

Then it was demonstrated that as 
food processing and other industrial 
companies developed, the by-products 
were very valuable feed. We began to 
make meat scrap, tankage, oil meals, 
and other dried products that could be 
kept in ordinary storage. We stopped 
throwing these by-products into the 
river and went to feeding them to ani- 
mals. The result, of course, has becn a 
better fed livestock and consequently 
better diet for the human population. 

By asking the hen, we have found 
out a tremendous amount about the 
hen’s optimnm requirements. It may 
seem strange in 1950, but in 1910 peo- 
ple thought that they did not need to 
feed she!l material unless zine hens laid 
thin shelled eggs. It was found that in 
a low calcium intake egg shells were 
a triflle thinner, but the important dis- 
covery was that on a calcium deficient 
diet the egg numbers were down. In 
several trials we found that by feeding 
oyster shell or high calcium limestone 
we could double the egg production of 
a group of hens. 

In the same way hens that lacked 
vitamin D not only reduced the thick- 
ness of the egg shells but they greatly 
reduced the number of eggs produced. 
Hens that lack vitamin A often suffer 
from nutritional roup. Young chicks 
on low vitamin A do not make good 
*A talk given at the first Wisconsin Nutrition 


School held at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, August 28-29, 1950. 


By PROF. JAMES G. HALPIN* 
Head of Poultry Department 
University of Wisconsin 


growth. There was a_ tremendous 
amount of nutritional roup and other 
respiratory troubles of this sort forty 
years ago. 

There has, perhaps, been too much 
emphasis on the fact that if chicks lack 
both A and D they will die more quick- 
ly than if they lack just one of these 
essential vitamins. If chicks are going 
to die, the quicker they die, the better. 
You lose a lot less on a chick that dies 
the first week than on one that lingers 
along for several weeks. 

As the experiment station workers 
found out the need for certain things, 
the feed mixers were prompt in trying 
to supply the something. Some feed 
dealers started to add vitamin D oils 
to their poultry mashes almost before 
the ink was dry on the experiment sta- 
tion bulletin. That was good horse 
sense. 

We all need to be careful in the use 
of words and terms. For instance, many 
times feed dealers use the term “home 
mixed rations” when they actually are 
not referring to home rations at all. If 
you sell John Brown, farmer, the neces- 
sary ingredients in the right proportion 
to supplement his grains, he can mix 
a “home mixture” that is just as good 
as can be mixed in the most up-to-date 
mixer. Why does John Brown not do 
that more often? 

Simply because it is a lot less work 
to have the feed dealer run it through 
his mixing machine. It is purely a mat- 
ter of labor, not a matter of home 
mixed versus commercial mixed. If he 
can get the ingredients he can mix just 
as well as anyone, and if she tries, his 
wife can make just as good bread as she 
can buy, but they will both save labor 
by buying mashes, supplements, a poul- 
try concentrate to go with their grain 
and by buying bread to go on the table. 

For several years we have had the 
so-called good protein feeds, milk, fish, 
meat scrap, and soybean oil meal. We 
know that good quality soybean oil 
meal furnishes a nice assortment of 
essential amino acids, but it lacks the 
so-called APF. Add enough of the 


APF and results will be just as good 
though you put the APF in the fr», 
of milk, fish, meat, built-up litter, 5; 
what have you. 

Another thing that is very im; 
tant: do not substitute, e.g. granite ‘sr 
limestone. Limestone may be a good 
source of calcium carbonate, but 
ite, flint, quartzite, etc. are indigestil)\c. 
At the same time feed stores hive 
often substituted granite or other in- 
soluble grit when the farmer nee 
calcium. 

Avoid stale feed, partially spoiled 
feed, etc. Young chicks are very «cn 
sitive to certain types of spoilage Do 
not run the risk and spoil future b isi- 
ness. Remember that a very ordin:ry 
mixture of fresh sweet feed will vive 
much better results than an excellent 
formula of spoiled feed. 

Prevent feed waste in the feed mill 
and on the farm. I have listed a few 
ways in which feed is sometimes 
wasted. 

1. Torn bags—spillage, etc. 

2. Rats, mice, weevil damage, etc. 

3. Wet bags—caked feed. 

4. Feed left in bags (carload of flour). 

5.Too few feeders—filled too full. 

Feeders too small for purpose used. 

. Improperly constructed feeders. 

. Loss on range from rain, wind, etc. 

8. Leaky feeders — feeders not level 
(feed billed to one end and out). 

9. Unpalatable feed—feed too fine—- 
“billed” out, etc. 

10. Improper adjustment of feeders—- 
reels, etc.—feeders too high, tov 


“IN 


low, etc. 

11. Contaminated feed. 

12. Incomplete rations — hens starve 
with hoppers full—poor proteits, 
etc. 


13. Inefficient animals—parasites—ds- 
ease — poor breeding — poor ma 
agement. 

14. Feeders poorly lighted (hens cit 
only on bright days). 

15. Holding ground feed, mashes, ¢ -. 
until stale. 

Horse sense in feeding 

1.Get the chicks to eating just 1s 
soon as possible. 


(Continued on page :’) 
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in crushing 


Ear Corn Crusher and Feed Regulator | 


No matter what make or model Hammermill or Attrition Mill you are 
using, you'll get more uniform feeding, greater protection for your 
equipment and lower operating costs when you install a Kelly-Duplex 
two-roll type crusher-feeder ahead of your grinding mill. Pays for 
itself in a short time with savings. 

Uniform reduction of corn, cobs and husks is accomplished by 
crushing blades of special design. Small grain may be fed through 
with ear corn. Products can be made fine or coarse as desired. Flow 
control provides steady, even feeding. Shear pin protects against 
iron and stones. Accurately machined parts and rugged steel con- 
struction assure dependable service for years. Complete details will 
be furnished promptly on request. 


the coupon 

how KELLY- 

LEX equipment 

for mill and eleva- 


helps you make 
nore 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Company, Springfield, Ohio 


Poultry Litter Crusher Corn Cutters and 
Gentlemen: Send full details on the Ear Corn Crusher and Feed Regulator. | want more 


profits through higher efficiency. Tell me more about other Kelly-Duplex items checked [) Magnetic Separater mene 
at the right. ( Pitless Corn Sheller (CD Bag Cleaners 
NAME Corn Scalper Corn Sheller with 
4 Burr mill Blower 
ADDRESS Electric Motors Regular Corn Sheller 
CITY STATE 


(Use this space to request other information) 
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First Wisconsin Nutrition School is a Real Success 


With an attendance of 300 the first Wis- 
consin nutrition school for feed men at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, was born 
a lusty infant. The affair was held August 
28-29 and went off without a hitch. Arrange- 
ments by the university faculty were precise 
and all-inclusive and both the program, 
which ran right on time, and the meals and 
lodging provided brought a unanimous re- 
sponse that the school should be repeated 
each year. 


Most heartening aspect of the affair was 
the fact that a large number of the feed men 
in attendance were on the young side prov- 
ing that their parents will find the business 
in good hands when the time comes to re- 
tire. The school was conducted with the 
cooperation of the Central Retail feed asso- 
ciation and university officials and associa- 
tion committee members had nothing but 
praise to offer about the cooperation each 
received from the other. 


The university committee included Dr. 
Gus Bohstedt as chairman with the assistance 
Dr. N. N. Allen, professor of dairy hus- 
bandry; Dr. W. W. Cravens, professor of 
poultry husbandry; Dr. Paul H. Phillips, 
professor of biochemistry and Walter B. 
Griem, chief of feed and fertilizer inspection 
for Wisconsin. 


Representing the committee from the 
Central association were the officers in- 
cluding president Don R. Guptill, Producers 
€& Consumers Co., Inc., Genoa City, Wis.; 
vice president Walter F. Uebele, Jr., Bur- 
lington Feed Co., Burlington, Wis.; secre- 
tary-treasurer B. M. Crain, Rosendale Flour 
& Feed Co., Rosendale, Wis., and executive 
secretary David K. Steenbergh, THE FEED 
BAG, Milwaukee. 


Those who attended enjoyed two full day 
sessions. Meals were served at the new 
Memorial Union and rooms were available 
at the short course dormitory at a price of 
$1.00 per night. The committee in charge 
had the talks of all speakers available in ad- 
vance and when the feed men registered 
they were given a 48 page mimeographed 
book containing summaries of the talks. 


For more details on some of the talks 
refer to page 32 where the speech by Dr. 
Robert R. Spitzer of the Murphy Products 
Co., Burlington, is published and to page 
27 for the talk by Prof. James G. Halpin. 
The Feed Nutrition Digest on page 35 also 
contains reviews of several of the talks given 
at the meeting. 


THE FEED BAG camera was on 
the spot at the nutrition school 
for feed men held by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madi- 
son, August 28-29. At the right, 
top to bottom and left to right 
are: David K. Steenbergh, pub- 
lisher of THE FEED BAG and 
Dr. R. K. Froker, dean of the 
college of agriculture; dean 
V. E. Kivlin; Dr. C. A. Baumann, 
professor of biochemistry; Dr. 
W. M. Beeson of Purdue and 
Dr. Roland Bethke of Ohio. 
Other photos on page 78. 
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feed formulas quickly and easily. 


CSC Choline Chloride 70% aqueous solution and CSC Cho- 
line Supplement 25 on a hominy feed base, are the two forms 
. preferred by the feed trade. The Solution is the most concentrated form practical and 
contains 70% Choline Chloride or 275,562 milligrams of Choline per pound. Those 
who choose a dry product will prefer CSC Choline Supplement 25, which contains 
25% Choline Chloride or 98,415 milligrams of Choline per pound. CSC Choline Chlo- 
ride 70% Solution is available in 5-gallon and in 54-gallon steel drums. CSC Choline 
Supplement 25 is available in 50-pound bags and in 250-pound fibre drums. 

Many feeds contain less choline than the recommended 
allowances. Make certain that your poultry feeds are adequate in this essential 
vitamin. Write, wire, or phone CSC today. 


IF YOU ARE A FEED MANUFACTURER and have not yet received 
the CSC Choline Calculator, write for it today on your letterhead. 
It shows you how to determine choline additions needed in your 


PRODUCTS OF THE AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 
Anhydrous Ammonia + Benzene Hexachloride + Choline Chloride 
Condensed Distillers’ Molasses Solubles » Ethyl Formate * Metaldehyd 
' Niacin © Butyl Fermentation Solubles and Riboflavin Feed Ingredients 
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the MOST POPULAR 
POULTRY WORMER! 


ani 207, 


“Rota-Cops Don’t Knock 
Egg Production” 


Rota-Caps 


FOR THE REMOVAL OF 
LARGE ROUNDWORMS AND 
INTESTINAL CAPILLARIDS 
‘IN CHICKENS AND TURKEYS 


“Rota- Cops Are Easy to Give. { 
They Get Results” 


Due to Exclusive Dr. Salsbury Drug 
Rotamine= 


Rota-Caps remove 


large roundworms and intestinal capil- 
laria worms from chickens and turkeys 
without knocking egg production of laying 


Best Seller” 


Help Your Customers Whip the Worm Problem 


sestnaatiiniatans And Help Yourself to New Sales and Profits 


FLOCK WOR MING ] Use Rota-Caps in flock service work. 


Dr. Salsbury’s \ s Wormix. Easy 2 Recommend that poultry raisers worm laying birds 
to use. Just hand mix in a bucket— at monthly intervals, fall and winter 

spread evenly over the feed. Removes ro ‘ia 

large roundworms and cecal worms Farm and poultry paper advertising, dealer sales and advertising 
from chickens and turkeys. Available in helps, make your selling jobs more profitable than ever. 

100, 250, 500 and 3,000 bird packages. Rota-Caps are available in 50, 100, 200 and 500 tablet packages. 


Order, today. Profitable dealer discounts. 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, lowa 


necommendy, ond, profit 


complete line of poultry medicines 
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Feed Meeting 


Sessions Well Attended at Peoria 


@ SYMBOLIC of the healthy growth 
of the Illinois Feed association was the 
good turnout of dealers, salesmen and 
jobbers from Illinois and the midwest 
area for the seventh annual convention 
of the group, Aug. 20-22, at the Hotel 
Pere’ Marquette, Peoria. 

Pre-convention activities started at 
3 p. m. on Aug. 20 with registration, 
Executive and committee meetings fol- 
lowed and exhibits, overflowing into 
four rooms, opened at 5 p. m. Evening 
features included a_ get-acquainted 
hour, a cocktail hour, a buffet dinner, 
a style show and a general discussion 
session. 

The first business meeting opened 
on Monday morning with a call to or- 
der by Richard A. Meissner, Meissner 
Brothers, Breese, association president. 
Mr. Breese reviewed the history of the 
Illinois association and its present 
prospects. 

He cited the importance of more 
know-how among feeders during the 
present emergency and urged associa- 
tion members to do all in their power 
to assist customers in getting the most 
from their feed supplies. Mr. Meissner 
stressed also the importance of smooth 
co-operation and understanding be- 
tween feed manutacturers, dealers and 
salesmen. 

“What's New” was the subject dis- 
cussed by Walter C. Berger, Chicago, 
president of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association. He revealed that 
recent feed production tonnage had 
surpassed the production figures set 
during the peak emergency year of 
1945 and predicted a bright future for 
the industry. 

Mr. Berger credited better produc- 
tion methods and the greater efficiency 
of postwar-formulated feeds with the 
success of the feed industry's recent 
efforts. Consumer education should be 
broadened, he said, to bring the mes- 
sage of good feeding to those who are 
still unaware or doubtful of the supe- 
riority of formula feed over home- 
grown grains. 

He urged all segments of the feed 
‘rade to avoid business practices which 
would lead to inflation. He stated that 
‘here would be no need for govern- 
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ment controls in the future if the in- 
dustry policed itself. 

The AFMA president also described 
the favorable reception given to the 
manufacturers’ film, “The Growth of 
a Nation,” since its premiere in Chi- 
cago last May. Officials of the depart- 
ment of agriculture in Washington, 
D. C., he stated, were enthused over 
the picture and their response was 
typical of that recorded throughout 
the nation. 

“Some manufacturers expressed dis- 
appointment,” he recalled, “at the pre- 
view of the film. They thought that it 
was not technical enough to convince 
feeders of the value of formula feed. 
But subsequent showings proved their 
fears to be ill-founded; actually, we 
used just the right approach to con- 
vince the public without overburden- 
ing them with a lot of technical infor- 
mation. After all, it was the feeding 
public we wanted to reach.” 

A showing of the film followed Mr. 
Berger's talk. 

Dr. H. M. Scott of the Animal Sci- 
ence department of the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, spoke on “Keeping 
Abreast of Poultry Nutrition.” Re- 
viewing a number of recent poultry 
feeding experiments which have taken 
place at U. of I., he exploded the cur- 
rent notion that use of alfalfa meal in 
poultry diets produced depressive 
growth results. 

(Continued on page 84) 


A VARIETY of topics received 
attention from speakers at the 
annual meeting of the Illinois 
Feed association. Five of them 
are shown at the right. The 
speakers and their topics were, 
from the top down: John Bow- 
den, Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional association, Washington, 
D. C., who delivered his fa- 
ther's address, "The Miracle 
Years Ahead;" Lowell Mitchell 
of Wolter's Hatchery, Hoope- 
ston, Ill, who discussed the 
profitable use of displays; Os- 
car Hoerr, treasurer of the as- 
sociation, Peoria, Ill., deliver- 
ing his annual report; Mar- 
wood Hendricks of the Hercher 
Hatcheries, Hercher, Ill., who 
spoke on “Showmanship in 
Selling Feed;" and Quintin Sie- 
mer, Siemer Milling Co., Teu- 


topolis, who discussed 
"Servicing Your Feed Cus- 
tomers.” 
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Importance Vitamin Feeds 


Eleven Elements of B Complex Needed by Animals 


By DR. R. R. SPITZER* 
Murphy Products Co. 
Burlington, Wis. 


@ NEW feeding facts that have been | 


uncovered by research at our experi- 
ment stations have made up-to-date 
rations much more productive, much 
more profitable, but also much more 
complicated. As feed dealers you are 
here today to learn how to take this 
new feeding information and put it in 
a form that will mean “dollars and 
sense” to farmers. 

Farmers are in business to make 
money and in order to do this they 
must maintain an ample margin be- 
tween costs and the selling price of 
their products. The feed dealer is really 
the purchasing agent and serviceman 
for his farmers. The farmer is depend- 
ing on the dealer to help hold down 
his costs and to find out how to feed 
his livestock so that they will be health- 
ier, more productive, and make him 
more money. 

To render this service in a commun- 
ity, a feed dealer must have technical 
feeding information regarding feed 
and also must be able to disseminate 
this feeding information in a way that 
it makes both “dollars and sense” to 
the feeders. 

A completely balanced ration must 
supply five distinct groups of feed sub- 
stances—fats, carbohydrates, proteins, 
minerals, and vitamins. Vitamins are 
defined as “organic substances needed 
in small amounts to work with other 
ration nutrients and needed to maintain 
top health, production, and reproduc- 
tion in animals”. 

At least sixteen or more vitamins 
are required by animals. Eleven of 
these are referred to as B vitamins. 
The B vitamins are an “accidental” 
collection of eleven or more substances 
grouped together because they were 
first found in common sources, yeast 
and liver. Actually, each of the vita- 
mins is distinct from the others and 
has a special job. 

Why Are B Vitamins Important? 

1. Current research spotlights the B 

vitamins. 


"Report of a talk given at the first nutrition 
school for feed men at the University of Wis- 
consin, August 28-29. 


to make. 


the feeder. 


FOUR WAYS YOU CAN RENDER BETTER FEED SERVICE 
AS OUTLINED BY DR. R. R. SPITZER 


A feed dealer can be the key man in the community for promoting 
farm prosperity. Our experiment stations are depending on help to 
deliver these new findings to the farmer where they can mean lower 
feed costs, better livestock health, and greater production. Here are four 
ways for dealers to help to carry out this key “middleman” role: 


1. Help feeders to make the very best rations that it is possible 


2. Help eliminate customers’ troubles of high feed costs, live- 
stock not doing well, hens not laying enough eggs, slow 
growth and gains, low milk production. 

3. Help feeders to make maximum use of home-grown and 
locally-grown grains and roughage. 

4. Make sure that feeds do an all-around good feeding job for 
health, production, reproduction, and in making money for 


2. Currently popular corn-soybean ra- 
tions and other simplified rations 
are short in B vitamins. 

3. Natural vitamin-rich feed ingredi- 
ents are no longer available in ade- 
quate quantities. 

4. Today’s high production demands 
call for more highly fortified ra- 
tions. 

5. Good feeding throughout the life 
cycle is essential for top health, top 
production, and top farm profits. 
During critical periods require- 
ments are greater. 

Because of synthetic or manufactur- 
ing action within the rumen, cattle and 
sheep are able to synthesize most of 
their B vitamin needs. Synthesis of this 
type is helpful but to a lesser extent in 
poultry and swine. 

Of the eleven B vitamins required 
by livestock and poultry, vitamin B,, 
B,, inositol, folic acid, biotin, and para- 
amino benzoic acid are supplied in ade- 
quate amounts under most conditions 
by farm feeds. The remaining five, vi- 
tamin B., choline, niacin, B,., and 
pantothenic acid are critical when or- 
dinary farm rations are fed. 

Five known B vitamins are critical. 
They are: 

1. Riboflavin—Riboflavin deficiency 
results in wasted feed, poor growth, 
curled toes, and paralysis and poor 
hatchability in poultry. 

2. Niacin — Wasted feed, poor 
growth, skin changes, and forms of 


“necro” result when niacin is short. 
In poultry, poor feathering, poor 
hatchability, and perosis are symptoms 
of deficiency. 

3. Pantothenic acid — Swine suffer- 
ing from a shortage of pantothenic 
acid waste feed, grow poorly, and 
walk with a stilted gait commonly 
called “goose stepping”. Poultry waste 
feed, grow poorly, and have skin dis- 
orders. 

Choline—Choline is needed to pre- 
vent certain liver troubles, slipped ten- 
don, and to allow top growth in poul- 
try. It is needed in swine for good re- 
production, good growth, and to pre- 
vent leg troubles. 

5. Vitamin B,.—Deficiencies of this 
vitamin result in wasted feed and poor 
growth, and in the case of poultry, 
poor hatchability. 

6. Unknown B vitamins—Supplied 
by certain milk, meat, fish, fermenta- 
tion and alfalfa products: have been 
reported essential for health, top 
growth, and good reproduction. 

Severe nutritional deficiencies seen 
in poultry houses and feed-lots are usu- 
ally complex deficiencies of several B 
vitamins. Much less spectacular but 
much more important are the border- 
line deficiencies that are extremely 
common on as many as 4 out of 5 
farms! No visible symptoms of defi- 
ciencies are apparent, yet because of 
“borderline shortages” there is not 

(Continued on page 76) 
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PENCIL 
TEST 
PROVES 


| CALIFORNIA “DIRECT-THRUST PELLET” DIE CONVENTIONAL RADIAL-DRILLED DIE 


Here the pencil, in direct line with roller 
thrust, slides easily through angle-drilled 
die on contact with roller. 


Pencil Test shows how roller thrust is di- 
rected across the holes. Pencil is broken 
by cross-thrust of roller. 


ONLY CALIFORNIA HAS 
DIRECT-THRUST™ PELLET DIES 


Look inside a California Pellet Mill Die and you’ll see why this 
machine leads the field in highest pellet capacity at lowest cost. 
For ‘‘Direct-Thrust’’ Dies, an exclusive CPM feature, are de- 
signed for direct pressure flow through direct roller thrust. More 
material is therefore rolled through the die faster; less horse- 
power is required; shunting in roller chamber is cut to a mini- 
mum; and dies resist wear, last longer. This is another reason 
why more California Pellet Mills are sold today than all other 
makes combined—your assurance of the finest in pelleting 
equipment. 


* “Direct-Thrust’ Dies are fully patented 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
1728 Grand Ave. . .. Kansas City 8, Missouri 


SALES AND SERVICE ALSO IN: ATLANTA « 


BUFFALO 


FORT WORTH 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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ST. LOUIS 


EUROPEAN SALES REPRESENTATIVES: HENRY SIMON LTD., STOCKPORT, ENGLAND 


— 

; 

CENTURY 
The California cE 
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snap judgme nt can pay off . . . but usually it’s an expensive luxury. When considering a better 
looking and more efficient container for your product, we know you'll want fo give this SALES STIMULATING subject 
a long, hard look. Your Chase Salesman is thoroughly qualified to analyze your requirements. He is supported by 
engineering, design, and research data that can be quickly brought to bear on your specific problem. Why not 
make it a point to check with him today ? 


eeoeoeeeoee @ cotton bags of all kinds 
@ Topmill burlap bags 

@ paper & Multiwall bags 
@ Saxolin open mesh bags 


@ combination bags, liners, and specialties. 


Hi S E BAG CO. sues oFticts, 309 West JACKSON BLVD, CHICAGO 6, ILL 


BOISE DALLAS * TOLEDO DENVER DETROIT MEMPHIS BUFFALO ST.LOUIS NEW YORK CLEVELAND ¢ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH e KANSAS CITY e LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN, IND. ¢ PHILADELPHIA e NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N.C. ¢ HARLINGEN, TEXAS ¢ CHAGRIN FALLS, O. ¢ HUTCHINSON, KAN. « CROSSETT, ARK »« SAN FRANCISCO 
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C. W. Sievert 


By C. W. SIEVERT and DR. B. W. FAIRBANKS 


The abstracts and digests of current animal nutrition literature appearing on this page 
are prepared expressly for The Feed Bag by C. W. Sievert, Chicago feed consultant, and 
Dr. B. W. Fairbanks, noted animal nutritionist. An unusual and interesting feature of these 
digests are the comments as to the commercial importance and significance of the work. 
Readers should note that the opinions expressed are those of the authors and are not 
necessarily shared by the publishers of The Feed Bag. 


B. W. Fairbanks 


Title: Niacin Deficiency and Enteritis in 
Growing Pigs 

Authors: Wise Burroughs, B. H. Edgington, 
W. L. Robison and R. M. Bethke, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment station. 
Publication: Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 41, 
(May, 1950), pp. 51-62. 

Digest: For some years the relation of niacin 
and enteritis has been discussed and argued. 
The purpose of this paper was to present 
further evidence on niacin deficiency and 
enteritis in young pigs fed rations made up 
largely of natural feeds. We quote from the 
summary: 

“Weanling pigs were individually fed ra- 
tions low in niacin during three feeding ex- 
periments. Niacin deficiency was produced 
with two rations whose major ingredients 
were corn, starch, casein and either cow- 
peas or soybean oil meal. The niacin content 
of these rations was less than 15 micrograms 
per gram. The principal deficiency symptoms 
noted in the pigs were poor appetite, slow 
growth, roughened haircoat, diarrhea, anem- 
ia and disturbances of the large bowel. 

“Pigs receiving similar rations to which 
were added 60 mg. of niacin daily, grew and 
developed normally. Deficient pigs also re- 
sponded to niacin feeding during recovery 
trials. 

“The diarrhea produced was not allevi- 
ated by sulfathalidine or sulfasuxidine. It at 
no time produced body temperature eleva- 
tions similar to those encountered in diar- 
rheas caused by infectious agents.” 
Comment: These good scientists did their 
usual careful jobs. Notice that they do not 
take in a lot of unwarranted territory in 
summarizing their work. But they do tell us 
very definitely that the diarrhea produced, 
seemingly by niacin deficiency, did not bring 
about a feverish condition such as is en- 
countered when diarrhea is brought about 
by infectious agents. That helps tell the 
difference between a niacin shortage and 
“necro” or other infections. 

Here are other sound, worth-while state- 
ments from the discussion of the work by 
its authors: “. . . the niacin requirement of 
pigs is influenced by the amount of protein 
or tryptophan or both in the ration. In addi- 
tion to this, there is reason to believe that 
there may be other factors influencing the 
niacin needs of pigs . . . It is possible that 
the low niacin rations used in these and oth- 
er experiments were not entirely adequate in 
other members of the vitamin B complex. 
The extent to which these factors, as well as 
tryptophan and other protein components, 
influence niacin requirements needs further 
study.” 
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Title: The Essentials in Nutrition. 

Author: C. A. Elvehjem. (University of 
Wisconsin) 

Publication: First Nutrition School for Feed 
Men. (U. of Wis. Aug. 28-29, 1950) 
Digest: Dr. Elvehjem had a difficult assign- 
ment, to cover a large subject in 45 min- 
utes. So we will give some of his most salient 
points, some as direct quotations. 

“We know that a dog can get along with 
about six added B vitamins but that a chick- 
en needs at least eight or nine. When we 
turn to other animals, such as the mink, we 
find that we have a long way to go before 
we can identify all the essential nutrients. 
At the present time at least four additional 
factors are needed in addition to the well 
recognized vitamins.” 

In discussing the matter of using extra 
amounts of the various nutrients he says: 
“TI want to go on record that I am not op- 
posed to being generous in the supply of 
essential nutrients. Certainly we do not want 
to be niggardly when we are trying to main- 
tain optimum health. However, we do not 
necessarily obtain optimum health by giving 
all nutrients in excess amounts. In fact, in 
many cases better results are obtained if the 
nutrients are well balanced and no one is 
greatly out of line.” 

In discussing proteins and amino acids the 
author says: “Recent work has shown that 
if we are to have optimum utilization of 
amino acids they must be supplied all at the 
same time. There are aumerous observations 
that indicate that proteins vary in their di- 
gestibility and until we understand this 
problem thoroughly we should not rely en- 
tirely upon the total amino acid content of 
foods. Furthermore, recent work has shown 
that the amino acid requirements of differ- 
ent animals may vary somewhat depending 
upon the level of protein in the ration. That 
is why I indicated earlier that in some cases 
it may be detrimental to add extra amounts 
of a given nutrient.” 

Dr. Elvehjem also makes some pertinent 
statements about minerals, pointing out that 
it is not difficult to do the job right. And 
he reminds us that: “There is one caution 
which we should keep in mind and that is 
the fact that since these minerals are cheap 
there may be a tendency in some cases to 
cverdo their use which may be highly detri- 
mental. Certainly an excess of calcium may 
be more detrimental than a low intake of 
this mineral.” 

He discussed vitamins, levels required 
and interrelationships between vitamins as 
well as between vitamins and other nutri- 
ents. Regarding vitamin levels necessary for 


good nutrition when purified diets are used 
as compared with practical diets (feeds) he 
also said “Some of our requirements have 
been established through the use of puri- 
fied rations and we might logically conclude 
that if a given level is sufficient in a puri- 
fied ration it surely should be adequate in 
natural rations. However, this is not true, 
for example, a rat assay for vitamin B12 is 
possible if we use a corn meal-soybean meal 
ration but not when a purified ration of 
casein and sucrose is used.” 

This last paragraph will also interest 
many. “In conclusion, it is obvious that most 
of the essential nutrients have been identi- 
fied although there may be a few very sig- 
nificant ones which remain to be found. In 
spite of all this knowledge and the avail- 
ability of many cheap synthetic nutrients, 
we have much to learn regarding the opti- 
mum combination and use of all these nutri- 
ents. I am confident that much of this in- 
formation will come in the next decade and 
that when this information is properly ap- 
plied we will see an optimum health in 
farm animals and humans which is hard to 
imagine today.”. 

Comment: Thé*above quotes tell the gist 
of the story. No further comment is needed. 
Title: The Nutritive Requirements of Dif- 

ferent Species. 

Author: Paul H. Phillips (University of 
Wisconsin) 

Publication: First Nutrition School for Feed 
Men. (U. of Wis. Aug. 28-29, 1950) 
Digest: The requirements for protein, fat, 
energy, minerals, and vitamins have been 
discussed in the light of such factors as 
age, growth rate, functional activity, effect 
of dietary composition, quantity of feeds 
available, and the influence of anatomy. 
Protein requirements of animals approximate 
15% of the ration when the protein con- 
tains an excellent and proper balance of 
amino acids. The requirement is however 
influenced by special demands for growth, 
pregnancy, lactation, wool growth, and the 
demand for body sulfur. The digestive sys’ 
tem effects the necessity for quality in pro- 
teins. A short gastro-intestinal tract requires 
that all of the essential amino acids for 
the species be included in the feed. The 
quality of protein fed ruminants assumes 
little importance in view of the fact that 
microorganisms supply the ruminant with 
its protein supply. 

Mineral constitutents supply 4 to 5% of 
the total ration. They are required for skele- 
tal or bone formation, metabolic functions in 
soft tissue cells, and for the formation of 
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hemoglobin to prevent anemia. Rations con- 
taining 0.25% phosphorus, 0.5% calcium, 
0.1% sodium, 0.2% potassium, 10 ppm of 
iron, 9.08 ppm of cobalt, and 1.0 ppm of 
iodine will supply sufficient minerals to 
meet the mineral requirements of our live- 
stock. 

Vitamin A is needed at the rate of 18 
micrograms per kg of body weight per day. 
Four times this level of carotene is needed 
to maintain adequate vitamin A levels in 
the blood of cattle. Vitamin D is not infre- 
quently needed by all livestock and poultry. 
Two hundred to 500 IU of vitamin D1 or 
D2 per 100 Ibs. of body wt. will meet most 
requirements depending upon species. Vita- 
mins K and E have little practical impor- 
tance in the feed business. The wide distri- 
bution of vitamin E in feedstuffs makes its 
use or the use of E concentrates quite un- 
necessary. The vitamin B requirements of 
different species are variable depending up- 
on the anatomy and type of feeds ingested. 
Ruminants synthesize their own B vitamins 
in the rumen while monogastric species need 
supplementary amounts either as such or 
through the feeds which constitute their 
rations. 

It is not only necessary to know the re- 
quirements of different species but in feed- 
ing livestock it is also essential that the 
dietary contribution of the available feeds 
be known. 

Comment: Use The Feed Bag Red Book to 
help you set down the nutritional needs of 
chickens, turkeys and swine. And use the 
same source for information as to the nutri- 
ent contributions of the various ingredients 
used in making feeds. 
+ 
Title: How Much Alfalfa Meal in Chick 
Rations? 
Authors: F. E. Mussehl, C. W. Ackerson 
and R. L. Borchers. (University of Nebraska) 
Publication: Poultry Science Meeting (Madi- 
son, Wis.) 
Digest: The contributoins which good qual- 
ity alfalfa meal makes to the chick diet are 
extensive. There are, however, limitations to 
the use of alfalfa because the nutrients are 
wrapped in fibre for which growing chicks 
have a relatively low utilization capacity. 

Experiments were carried on with high 
corn base rations carrying 0, 2, 4, 6 per- 
cent of high quality dehydrated alfalfa meal. 
For a second experiment 3, 6, 9, and 12 
per cent of alfalfa meal was used. Parallel 
lots were fed pelleted rations in individually 
centrolled feeding experiments at 0, 2, 4, 
5, 6, 10 and 15 percent level. In the latter 
experiments each chick received 900 grams 
of the ration during the experimental period. 

There was no evidence of a growth in- 

hibitor in the alfalfa products as used in 
these experiments. Feed efficiency was not 
adversely affected by the higher levels of 
alfalfa. Quality of alfalfa product, as re- 
flected by high protein, high carotene and 
Icw fiber values is emphasized with these 
experiments. 
Comment: This gets us right into the ques- 
tion about a growth inhibitor in alfalfa. 
These investigators say no, there is no inhi- 
bitor. Pay attention to alfalfa quality, to 
high protein, high carotene and low fiber 
content. Then go ahead and use it. 

There never has been any question about 
using 5% alfalfa in mash feeds. When you 


can get good dehydrated alfalfa meal, by 
all means use it. It carries quite an array of 


valuable nutrients. 


Title: Vitamin By, APF Concentrates and 
Dried Whey in the Nutrition of the Grow- 
ing Chick. 

Authors: J: R. Couch and H. L. German 
(Texas A & M College) 

Publication: Poultry Science Meeting (Madi- 
son, Wis.) 

Digest: Chicks used in these tests were from 
hens fed an APF low diet in batteries with 
raised screen floors and from hens fed a 
diet containing animal protein and a source 
of APF. The chicks were maintained in bat- 
teries with raised screen floors and were fed 
a soybean oil meal-corn type of basal diet 
supplemented with vitamins and minerals 
(less B12). Crystalline vitamin B12 was in- 
jected into chicks of one group (1 micro- 
gram per chick per week), fed orally (10 
micrograms per week per chick), and mixed 
in the diet (20 micrograms per kg.). Two 
sources of APF concentrates (Merck and 
Lederle), dried whey, cottonseed meal (sup- 
plemented with lysine), fish meal, and fish 
solubles were used in these studies. Very 
little difference was observed in the supple- 
mentary value of the two APF concentrates 
and growth of the chicks fed such concen- 
trates was equivalent or greater than that of 
those fed fish meal and fish solubles. Growth 
of depleted chicks was increased by adding 
dried whey to a basal ration containing cot- 
tonseed meal and lysine but not with a soy- 
bean oil meal basal ration. 


Comment: There was much discussion re- 
garding APF supplements, vitamin B12, the 
anti-biotics, etc. at the Poultry Science meet- 
ing. This is a sample of some of the work 
reported. The Dumb Dutchman, being a bit 
conservative, is of the opinion that while a 
number of investigators are quite enthusias- 
tic regarding the newer findings, a great 
number of nutrition workers are “from Mis- 
souri” and have to be shown before think- 
ing in terms of the new things only. We are 
inclined to hang onto the good things we 
have until the new ones are definitely 
proved, before we leg go and place all our 
future performance at the altar of new 


_things only. It is just good business sense to 


hang onto a profit making item at least un- 
til a newer one has demonstrated its profit 
making ability as good as, and better than, 
the old. That old piece of advice still holds: 
“Be not the first to lay the old aside, nor 
yet the last before the new is tried”. 

We think that APF concentrates, vitamin 
B12, the anti-biotics and some new chemical 
compounds are with us to stay, and they 
will serve us well. We have a lot to learn 
about them in addition to what is known 
now. 


JOINS FORT WORTH FIRM 


Woodrow R. Walton has been appointed 
vice-president and manager of the Rock Is- 
land Grain Co., Fort Worth, Texas, it was 
announced early in September by Leo 
Potishman, president. The firm stores, han- 
dles and sells grain and seed. Mr. Walton 
has been associated with the United States 
department of agriculture for the past 16 
years and was formerly director of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. at Kansas City, Mo. 


Our New Editor 


BRUCE W. SMITH 


Appointment of Bruce W. Smith to suc- 
ceed Claire L. Onsgard as editor of The 
Feed Bag has been announced by David K. 
Steenbergh, publisher. Mr. Onsgard re- 
signed recently because of ill health after 
nine years in the editor's chair. 

The new editor returns to The Feed Bag 
after an absence of three years. He was 
associate editor of The Feed Bag from 1945 
to 1947. 

After leaving The Feed Bag, Mr. Smith 
served one year as editor of employe pub- 
lications for the Hardware Mutual insurance 
companies of Stevens Point, Wis., and for 
the past two years has been a member of 
the faculty of the University of Colorado 
college of journalism. 

He is a graduate of the Marquette uni- 
versity college of journalism, and received 
his master’s degree in public administration 
at the University of Colorado in August. 

A native of Green Bay, Wis., Mr. Smith 
served in the air force during World War II, 
including air combat over Germany and cen- 
tral Europe. He assumed his new position 
September 15. 


PLANT ENGINEER 


Robert J. Hoskins has been appointed 
maintenance superintendent at the Kansas 
City, Mo., mill of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., it was announced by the 
firm on Aug. 10. His appointment took 
effect on Aug. 1. Mr. Hoskins joined the 
firm in 1945 and for the past three years 
has been plant superintendent engineer of 
the Purity Oats division in Minneapolis. 


BUY GERRY CO. 
William V. Hubbard and Raymond C. 


Cooper have announced their purchase of 
the Gerry Milling Co., Falconer, N. Y., 
from Ace Dye. Mr. Hubbard formerly was 
southeast Ohio sales representative for the 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. Cooper is a prominent farmer and cat- 
tle dealer in Chautauqua county, N. Y. 
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fed 


FISH SOLUBLES 


APF....and lots more, too! 


Nutritionally-balanced feeds help produce prime finished turkeys. Successful turkey men have 
found that feeds fortified with Paproco west coast condensed fish solubles provide the essentials for 
economical turkey production. There are many reasons why Paproco-enriched feeds have proved their 
worth by actual performance. Paproco is the rich, natural source of the APF complex including 
Vitamin B-12 and the entire B-complex vitamin group, amino acids from fish proteins, and essential 
trace minerals. Combined with local ingredients, it adds a potent “punch” that speeds birds to market. 
Paproco west coast condensed fish solubles has done the job for others. Specify it in your feeds...then 
notice the difference! 


for an assured year ’round supply in a_ ( 
convenient, easy-to-use form SPECIFY... 


eer 


JAMES H. SELEY & CO. | 
704 S. SPRING LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 60-40 IX 


. Composed of 40% PAPROCO highest quality West 
a TELEPHONE MUTUAL 1371 - f Coast condensed fish solubles and 60% top quality 


‘ alfalfa leaf and dehydrated meal — measured and 
*MADE BY THE LASSEN PRO c ES blended by a special process that insures outstand- 


PAPROCO 1S A PRODUCT O : ing results! Packed in 100-Ib bags. 
PACIFIC PROCESSING CO., 
WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF FISH SOLUBLES. WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET. 
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Of Special Interest 
to the Northeast 


LOWER YOUR FEED COSTS! 


Wire or phone for OUR best prices on 


DISTILLER’S DRIED GRAIN PRODUCTS 
from an All Grain Mash ... at a lower cost per unit | 


of protein than any other ingredient on the market! 
It is: 
® one of the richest sources of total digestible 
nutrients 


© high in fat (average about 10%) 
* not more than 15% fiber 


a yeast fermentation product 


IT WILL PAY YOU to investigate this attractive 
offer, which is limited to the Northeast area and 
Atlantic Seaboard only. 


Also available: 

28% Corn Distillers Solubles 
PACO Butyl Fermentation 
Solubles. 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 


CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORPORATION 


FEED SALES DIVISION ....1429 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA....PHONE-LOCUST 4.1400 
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Get Together Parties 


Pay Off for Metz Feed Store 


@ THE annual farm party at the Har- 
old F. Metz Feed store, Boonville, Ind., 
has become somewhat of an institution. 
It’s been going on now for 15 years, 
according to Otto C. G. Roller, man- 
ager. From a modest beginning its 
growth has been steady. bigger and 
better each year except for a couple of 
wartime seasons when such meetings 
were not possible. Rural Warrick coun- 
ty has come to look forward to it. 

This year it took the form of a 
“house-warming™ for the modern new 
plant, which they moved into last Au- 
gust. This business was formerly on 
the west side of the public square, a 
strictly up-town location, sidewalk lev- 
el. With working and loading space 
limited and parking problems mount- 
ing, they secured a new place some 
three or four blocks south of the busi- 
ness center, alongside the Southern 
railroad tracks. Here they have lots of 
parking space all around and a fine 
loading platform. 

Mr. Roller is convinced there is no 
finer form of promotion work than a 
“get-together”, where farm folks from 
a 15-mile radius meet, eat, have fun, 
and learn about new developments in 
feeding. 

“Why, I meet people in Evansville, 
at the county fair, and just about 
everywhere I go, who come up and 
greet me and say they know me be- 
cause they've met me at the farm par- 
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ty”, he stated. “No other advertising 
can ever quite equal personal contact. 
There’s just something about a party 
of this kind that carries good-will 
through the year.” 

Mr. Roller feels that demonstrating 
the benefits of scientific feeding to this 
interested group of feeders has amply 
proven its worth, and the growth and 
expansion of his retail store furnishes 
proof enough. 

The customers evidently feel the 
same way, for this year the attendance 
rolled up to 700. Fathers, mothers, and 
children milled about the place, look- 
ing over the new stock in the imple- 
ment store next door, also a Metz busi- 
ness, inspecting the demonstration pens 
outside and passing through the spic 
and span offices in the rear of the feed 
store. Everything here, at least looks 
new in this setting, including type- 
writers, and the place is lighted with 
picture windows and fluorescent light 
fixtures. 

The morning session was given over 
to Purina subjects. Mr. W. E. Wroe, 
who works under the direction of 
Herbert Morris, territory manager in 
this area, discussed a new hog-feed 
program in detail. 

Interest in this subject had already 
been high-lighted by a 4-H pig which 
the Metz company had selected, given 
a diet of hog chow, corn and water 
until it tipped the scales at 238 pounds, 
and then butchered for this occasion. 
Not, however, as a lunch item. The 
4-H club members had been busy the 
previous weeks selling tickets on this 
animal. 

Numbers were drawn at the party 
and winners were given cuts of the 
meat and packages of sausage. This, 
Mr. Roller says, provided plenty of 
hilarity as well as securing the interest 
of the boys and girls and making it 
profitable for their organization. 

Then Mr. Wroe headed a session on 
dairy feeding and handling, with em- 
phasis on replacement, and how best to 
carry out this program. There were 


AT the left is Harold F. Metz 
of the Metz Feed Store, Boon- 
ville, Ind. At the top of the 
page is an exterior view of his 
store. 


movies, films furnished by Purina, on 
work being carried on at the experi- 
mental farms. 

“This”, said Mr. Roller, “is my own 
favorite subject. I’m always interested 
in cows. Probably because I have a 
farm and a herd of my own.” 

He could have added that he is also 
an authority on feedstuffs and feeding 
of all farm animals, with his back- 
ground of 40 years in the milling busi- 
ness. So he has added to the Metz 
business a know-how that only such 
experience could give. 

This year the party lunch was served 
in the big implement store building, 
cleared for the occasion. This brought 
out a number of the townsfolk since 
the Kiwanis was merging its own lunch 
date with the occasion. 

Both Mr. Metz and Mr. Roller are 
active in every type of city and county 
civic affair. Almost anyone who knows 
Boonville knows these men. They have 


always believed that businessmen 
should be a working part of their 
community. 


They believe, too, in advertising, all 
kinds. They carry a regular program, 
called the Farm Calendar, over station 
WIPS in Evansville. Any meeting or 
program held in the store is likely to be 
heard by transcription here. This also 
contains a “Swap and Sale”, as well as 
all types of local farm news. Accounts 
of this year’s party were given later on 
the air. 

They buy display ads in both the 
local newspapers. This is one of their 
most effective publicity forms, they be- 
lieve. They also use the mailing mate- 
rial furnished by their manufacturers, 
as well as greetings, calendars and such 
in season. 

The Metz firm is strictly an outlet 
store, with three or four of the nine 
Metz employes taking care of the feed 
end of the business. They handle more 
than a carload a week of dairy, hog, 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Business Insurance is a commodity every 
feed dealer purchases. Very few dealers 
understand exactly what they are getting 
in return for the price they pay. It is not a 
difficult matter for the feed dealer to deter- 
mine how much he should pay for corn, 
wheat, oats or barley because he must know 
the market and trade practices in order to 
be competitive. When it comes to buying 
insurance he should realize this commodity 
is marketed in many different packages and 
that some offer more protection than others 
even though there is little or no difference 
in the cost to the dealer. 

By purchasing the form of insurance that 
best suits his needs costs can be kept down 
considerably. Since practically every feed 
dealer carries fire insurance we can give this 
type of an illustration. Any risk may be cov- 
ered by “Specific Fire” insurance. Where 
the value of the property fluctuates rapidly, 
such as grain inventory, it will be much 
cheaper to buy at least a part of your fire 
insurance on a “reporting insurance” basis 
if you can qualify for it. 

If you have a $100,000.00 inventory in 
December and reduce it to a $35,000.00 in- 
ventory by May there is no point in paying 
a premium on the maximum inventory car- 
ried. Under the reporting form of policy a 
premium is charged on the actual value of 
the property at risk while under the specific 
form of policy, the premium must be paid 
ir. advance on the full face value of the 
policy. Many feed dealers are overpaying 
on their fire insurance premiums because 
they are still buying “specific fire” insurance 
on their inventories. 

A competent insurance agent or broker 
could and would point this out to most deal- 
ers if given the opportunity. The dealer's in- 
surance needs should be carefully analyzed. 
In most cases the dealer won't spend the 
time when in the market for insurance. He 
just wants the policy written up as quickly 
and as cheaply as possible. With the facts, 
a good broker or agent can do a great deal 
to point out ways and means to cut costs and 
still provide proper and ample protection. 

The more progressive feed dealers have 
found it good business to turn over all their 
policies and papers pertaining to property 
insured to their insurance broker or agent 
every year for examination and analysis. By 
doing this changes can be made in the policy 
to fit the needs of the ever changing busi- 
ness pattern. By keeping the policy current, 
in the event of a claim, settlement can be 
made much quicker. 

It is a well known fact that few business 
men read the insurance policies they buy. 
Of course these contracts should be read 
over carefully. While most of the states have 
provided by law for so-called standard poli- 
cies the insurer can reduce his liability by a 
large number of endorsements which cancel 
or qualify the standard clauses. The proper 
time to correct ambiguities, to remove un- 
wanted clauses or add endorsements is before 
a Joss is incurred. Unless the policy holder 
takes time to read his contract (and it would 
be a good idea to go over it paragraph by 
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paragraph with his broker or agent) he will 
never know what changes should be made 
to adapt the contract to his particular needs. 

Here’s a specific case: 

The assured, a lumber dealer, purchased 
a fire insurance policy which contained a 
so-called “clear space clause” whereby the 
assured agreed not to place any lumber 
within 100 feet of any manufacturing estab- 
lishment or dry kiln. The assured, unaware 
of the clear space provision contained in 
the contract did not remove certain lumber 
from the prohibited area. 

A loss was incurred, and the insurance 
company refused to indemnify on the 
ground that the policy was void at the time 
of the fire inasmuch as the assured had vio- 
jated the clear space provision. The court 
upheld the contention of the insurance com- 
pany, and stated that ignorance that the 
policy contained the clear space clause did 
not excuse the violation thereof, even 
though the agent who had sold the policy 
knew of the violation. 

This loss might have been avoided if the 
assured had taken the time to read his policy 
and either removed the objectionable clause 
or refrained from putting lumber in the 
prohibited area. 

Insurance contracts, other than life are 
ordinarily issued for a single year. By writ- 
ing a policy for periods of two, three, four 
or five years a lower premium can be ob- 
tained. The policy holder should determine 
before paying premiums for more than a 
year in advance whether the additional 
money invested will earn more money from 
the insurance company than it would earn 
if reinvested in his business. 


Premiums paid for more than 1 year must 
be prorated on the taxpayer's tax return 
whether he reports on a cash or accrual 
basis. The portion that is prepaid must be 
set up as an asset and written off so each 
year of operation will carry its own share 
of expense. 

Frequent appraisal of insured property 
has certain definite advantages to the as- 
sured. Appraisals will reflect changing valu- 
ations. A lower valuation will result in a 
lower premium. The actual amount of the 
loss (if one takes place) is all that’s recov- 
erable so it is foolish to carry insurance for 
an amount in excess of the value of the 
property insured, but at the same time co- 
insurance clauses generally compel the pol- 
icy holder to carry insurance to at least 80% 
of the value of the insured property under 
penalty of reducing the amount recoverable 
in event of a partial loss. The change in real 
estate values from 1938 to 1948 all over the 
United States clearly demonstrates how rap- 
idly values can change. Insurance claims are 
settled more speedily when the insured can 
show figures based upon a recent appraisal. 

Rates are based upon schedules in many 
lines of insurance. To the basic rate addi- 
tional amounts are added for defects which 
tend to make the risk greater than average 
and from the basic rate a reduction is al- 
lowed where improvements make the risk 
better than average. The cost of making 


CONDUCTED BY 
GERALD BURKE 


necessary improvements will in many cases 
reduce rates to a point where the improve- 
ment will be highly profitable in more ways 
than one. 

The insurance agent or broker earns his 
commission by selling you insurance and 
this commission is justly earned when he is 
able to point out ways and means whereby 
you can reduce the cost of your insurance 
by improving the risk. Specific improve- 
ments can be recommended and most brok- 
ers and agents are able and willing to offer 
this service to you without charge. 

Most insurance is taken out for protec- 
tion against large losses. It does not pay the 
assured or the insurance company to spend 
a lot of time and money on petty losses. That 
is why you can buy at a lower premium pro- 
tection where you are willing to assume part 
of the loss. You might find for example if 
you examine your automobile insurance 
that it contains $50.00 deductible clause. 
In the event of a loss of $150.00 you would 
assume $50.00 and the insurance company — 
would pay $100.00. Losses of $50.00 or less 
would be assumed by you. 

Insurance companies have learned that 
administrative expenses in connection with 
minor losses run very high. Also greater 
moral hazards exist where an insurance com- 
pany assumes responsibility for all losses 
no matter how trivial. The deductible prin- 
ciple results in large savings to insurance 
companies which they are happy to pass on 
in part to the policy holder. It might be well 
to ask your insurance broker about the sav- 
ings that can be effected by application of 
the deductible principle on all business in- 
surance other than fire. 

It might be well to know a few things 
about the insurance company you plan to do 
business with. There is a difference between 
a stock company and a mutual company. In 
a mutual company you should determine 
whether or not you will be liable for assess- 
ments, whether or not the company charges 
an excessive premium and operates on a 
reserve principle or whether it charges a 
premium that is barely adequate to meet its 
ordinary losses and depends on assessments 
to meet its extraordinary losses. 

You should investigate the record of the 
company for paying losses promptly. 

You should investigate services offered by 
the company that help the assured reduce 
or eliminate hazards. 

You should be acquainted with the mean- 
ing of the various clauses that make up the 
contract. 

You should know the cost of the con- 
tract. (This may sound like unnecessary ad- 
vice but as pointed out above a mutual com- 
pany may make additional assessments that 


(Continued on page 66) 
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rat assay for 
every batch FIDY 
assures effective 


VITAMIN 


for your feeds 


FLEISCHMANN'S 
FIDY 


TYPE 36°F 

ORY 

t 36,000 
_ of 16,000,000 units per 


ANALYSIS 
GUARANTEED 


Every bag of FIDY bears an analysis tag. It gives 
STANDARD BRANDS 


= you a guaranteed analysis and a guaranteed vita- 
—_—-" york 22, HY. min D potency determined by a rat assay on that 
300 Pounds 
Net 


particular batch. 


To rat assay every batch of FIDY is acostly oper- 
ation. But we believe the cost is small compared 
to the value of this important step in protecting 
the quality of your product. 


In addition to this protection, you have in FIDY, 
a feed ingredient that is made especially for the 


When you buy 
VITAMIN D2 


et feed trade. FIDY is all yeast. FIDY is easy to use. 

be sure you 9 It is a free-flowing, finely divided powder that dis- 

es perses uniformly through the feed mix. FIDY has 

all these featur a high degree of stability —in the bag—in the mix. 

nd with Investigate this rich, dependable source of vita- 

| A oon —_ —* min D. Remember every batch is rat assayed. 
go is 


FIDY’s cost is small—its potential benefits great. 


Controlled quality, assuring de- For a sample of FIDY or for more complete 


pendability. information, address Desk FB-9. STANDARD 
BRANDSINCORPORATED, Agricultural Dept. 
t t 
3 A ~—"! backed by constan 595 Madison Avenue, New York 22,N. Y. 
research. 


4 Service helps for both you and 
your customers. 


* 
Dry 
IRRAD 
1A 
6 A source of Vitamin D at low cost. VITAMIN Dry YEAst 


£ A product nationally known and 
accepted. 


, 
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Good Location Helps Build Business 


Boie Hatchery Experience Proves This Point 


CHick 


@ NEVER overlook the importance 
of a good location when establishing 
a feed store. It ranks right along with 
prompt service and quality products as 
the keystone of a successful feed deal- 
ership. 

That’s the firm belief of T. E. Boie, 
owner of the Boie Chick Hatchery & 
Feed store at Elgin, Minn. And his 
own modern building is proof that he 
practices what he preaches for it’s lo- 
cated on a lot fronting on highway 42. 
Farmers traveling on this busy road 
cannot help but notice the handsome 
building with its two large display 
windows. 

Mr. Boie points out that any number 
of feed dealers have prospered with 
stores located on back streets or other 
out-of-the-way locations. He figures, 
however, that they succeeded despite 
the location rather than because of it. 
To his way of thinking, it’s a definite 
handicap that has to be overcome 
through an aggressive merchandising 
program. 

“It seems to me that a back street lo- 
cation is as much of a hindrance to a 
dealer as a pair of handcuffs would be 
to a channel swimmer,” he declared. 
“We have plenty of parking space here 
for our customers and it’s a convenient 
place for them. They can’t help but 
notice the store since it stands out in 
this locality like a lighthouse along a 
seacoast.” 


THE modern building of the 
Boie Chick Hatchery & Feed 
Store, Elgin, Minn., is shown 
above. At the lower right is 
the owner, T. E. Boie. 


Mr. Boie hasn't always enjoyed the 
benefits of a good location and a mod- 
ern building in which to conduct his 
feed and chick business. In fact, the 
old adage that “great oaks from tiny 
acorns grow” fits this progressive Min- 
nesota dealer neatly. 

Back in 1923, Mr. Boie operated a 
little 24 acre poultry farm directly 
across the highway from his present 
location. He had a small flock of chick- 
ens that produced high-quality eggs 
for sale to an Elgin hatchery, but grad- 
ually he began working into the hatch- 
ery business himself. 


“Tt was so small,” he laughed, “that 
I operated it from one room of my 
house. Then I began expanding a little 
and moved it out into the barn. Then 
a few years back I sold the place and 
moved to this location. 


“That was during the war years,” he 
explained, “and building material was 
so scarce that I bought a store building 
at Viola, a nearby hamlet, and moved 
it here. Then I added the brick build- 
ing a little later.” 

Mr. Boie has found that feed and 
chicks go together like ham ’n’ eggs. 
He has found that it’s a rare customer 
who doesn’t take away at least one or 


two sacks of chick starter after pur- 
chasing baby chicks from him. 

“Our first step,” he explains, “is to 
produce baby chicks that will quickly 
develop into good layers or broilers. 
The majority of our customers are 
farmers who raise anywhere from 50 
to 2,000 birds each year. We tell them 
that we work overtime to produce good 
chicks. ‘It’s up to you to give them the 
proper feeds and care so they will get 
into laying size in the least possible 
time,’ we usually inform a chick buyer. 
That gives us a chance to tell him about 
the merits of the feeds we handle.” 

Since Mr. Boie has agreements with 
owners of the better flocks in the lo- 
cality to supply him with eggs for his 
incubators, he has little trouble in pro- 
viding farmers with top-notch chicks. 

In his relations with customers, Mr. 
Boie stresses the businesses principle 
of equal courtesy to all. He believes in 
greeting everybody with a friendly 
smile regardless of the man’s previous 
record of purchases at the hatchery. 

“We try to be as friendly as pos- 
sible,” he declares. “This spring, for 
example, farmers were greatly worried 
over the delay in seeding. They liked 
to discuss their experience with other 
farmers and to get our opinion. Back 
in the first week in May some of our 
farmers hadn’t seeded more than a 


(Continued on page 70) 
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PROS 
ANSEED 


YOU ARE A 


FEED MANUFACTURER: 


You of course want to know about 
past nutritional research. You are 
specially interested in having this vast 
mass of technical information screened 
-and interpreted in terms of prac- 
tical feed building. You also would 
like to know about probable future 
developments—how you can antici- 
pate, and profit, from them .. . Each 
of these subjects is covered in con- 
cise detail in “Frontiers in Nutrition,"’ 
a new book which has aroused inter- 
national interest. 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS 
IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 
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What Every 


book outlines a new approach 


to scientific feed building. Some of the 
ideas are contrary to current practices 
—yet all of them have been proved by 
long, successful experience in helping 
solve feed formula problems. 


"Frontiers in Nutrition” will appeal 


especially to feed manufacturers 
wish to think for themselves rather than 
blindly follow the crowd, and who want 
to avoid being stampeded by ill-advised 
claims made regarding individual feed 
ingredients or factors. 


"A real contribution to the feeding 


industry,” is typical of many comments 
from conservative authorities about the 
book. If you are a feed manufacturer, 
a copy has been reserved for you with 
our compliments. 


%* Please write on your letterhead, or attach signed coupon to your letterhead 


4800 South Richmond St., Dept. FB-50 


Chicago 32, Illinois 


| would like to reod your 104-page book, “FRONTIERS IN NUTRITION,” 


(Please attach to letterhead) 


DAWE'S MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


B 
& 
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Merchandising Factors 


Important Facts in Dealing With Farmers 


By A. J. McLOUGHLIN 
General Sales Manager 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago 


@ THIS topic may be broken into 
three phases. YOUR MARKET—rep- 
resenting the potential business in your 
community; YOUR COMPETITION 
—for this business; and YOUR OP- 
PORTUNITY—as a merchant in your 
community. 

Let’s first discuss YOUR MARKET. 
It is represented by people who buy 
your products or could buy your pro- 
ducts, the products you sell to live- 
stock raisers, poultrymen and the oth- 
er Customers in your community. Your 
principal market is the farmer. 

Your comnetition is not the feed 
dealer, the elevators, or the hatchery- 
men serving your town or community. 
Your competition is with every other 
type of merchant in your community 
—competition with other merchants 
in your community to serve your com- 
munity. You are in competition to per- 
petuate your business. The farmers, 
your customers, are your competition! 

How Big is Competition 

How big is your competition? The 
National Sales Executive Club’s com- 
mittee on economic development re- 
ports that there are 3.5 million busi- 
ness concerns in the U. S. of which 
98 per cent are small businesses em- 
ploying less than 50 employees; 43 per 
cent have no employees; and 34 per 
cent have three or less, giving a total 
of 77 per cent having one to three 
employees. 

Others are aggressive merchandis- 
ers— 

Another survey of the Economic 


Development Committee gives the 
percentages of business done in towns 
of less than 5,000 population, viz; 41 
per cent of the hardware; 42 per cent 
of the oil and gasoline; 32 per cent 
of the lumber and building supplies; 
41 per cent of dry goods and general 
merchandise; 25 per cent of retail 
foods; and 24 per cent of the new 
autos. 

Your competitor wants his share of 
the farmer’s and the consumer's dol- 
lar, or more if he can get it. Iam quite 
sure you are aware of the aggressive 
merchandising campaigns carried on 
by most every other type of merchant. 
Some of these merchants are in direct 
competition with you. Many of ‘us 
have paid little or no attention to our 
markets, particularly the farmer’s mar- 
ket. The other merchants have paid 
attention because they realize that the 
farmer is the best market. 

A concrete example is the small 
airplane manufacturer. He has created 
flying farmers—a market undreamed 
of even 10 years ago. 

Other merchants in competition 
with you are going beyond just fur- 
nishing the market with the com- 
modity desired. They are seeing to it 
that it is used, is used correctly, and 
is producing results. To meet this com- 
petition you must use aggressive mer- 
chandising and make the most com- 
plete use of selling tools, i.e., display 
material, advertising, and product in- 
formation supplied by your feed manu- 
facturer or supplier of other products 
you handle. 

You say, “Why go to the trouble?” 

Why?—??—??? 


speech: 


Sales Facts You Should Know 


This is a condensation of a talk given by A. J. McLoughlin, general sales manager 
of Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, at the recent convention of the Canadian 
Feed Manufacturers association. Briefly, here are some pertinent facts from the 

1. Your competition is every other merchant in your community. 

2. Sell quick growth, high feed conversion and high egg production. 

3. Your sales are dependent on the service you give inside and outside your store. 

4 


American women spend more for lipstick and rouge than the American farmer 
spends for livestock and poultry feed. 


5. You will miss sales unless your employees know your products. 
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A. J. McLOUGHLIN 


To maintain your own business! To 
help livestock dealers, poultrymen and 
farmers maintain a cash position so 
they will be able to continue buying 
the things they want from you and 
other merchants! 

To help the farmer make money 
and maintain this cash position it is 
important to have him achieve sound 
feeding practices. The correct feeding 
ratio for livestock and poultry is gen- 
erally of no interest to your competi- 
tion so it is up to you to make sure 
your, customer is using the correct one. 

Farm Market is Dual 

Your farm market is, generally 
speaking, a dual market exhibiting de- 
mand for consumer and_ industrial 
goods. Consumer items are those com- 
monly used in the home, such as ra- 
dios, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
clothing, food, living necessities, etc. 
To be more specific, and I shall have 
to use U. S. figures, 1948 sales of re- 
frigerators were 5 million—4.7 mil- 
lion for home use, or 50 per cent above 
1947; vacuum cleaners, 3.5 million 
units or 50 per cent more than cal- 
culated; washing machines, 4 million 
units, twice any previous year of 
production. 

Industrially, those items that help 
produce a farm income, such as farm 
equipment, feed, seed, fertilizer, etc., 
have also increased. In 1910, there was 
only one tractor per 1,000 farmers, but 
in 1945 there was one tractor for 
every three farmers. 1948 implement 
expenditures were two billion dollars. 
Twice as many milking machines since 
1941, and twice as many corn pickers 
as were turned out between 1940 and 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Here's helpful, reliable information about a relatively new facet of feed science—the 
B-Complex Vitamins. NOPCO's new “booklet—‘'To B or not to B''—explains why B-Vitamins 
are vital for good feed performance, helps you calculate your own B-Vitamin needs, and 
points the way to lower production costs with a NOPCO B-Vitamin pre-mix made 
exactly to your specifications. 


Write for your personal copy of “To’B or not to B"’ without delay. Get fully posted, 
promptly and without obligation, on these vital B-Vitamin facts. And—once you are 
posted—then rely on NOPCO for whatever B-Vitamin products you decide to buy. 


NOPCO offers full B-Vitamin Service 


B-Vitamins need not complicate your mixing 
operations. You can buy all the B-Vitamins you 
need for any feed, in one tailor-made NOPCO 
B-Vitamin pre-mix. And, if you want to include 


Vitamin D or even Vitamin A in this same NOPCO om amg 
pre-mix, you can obtain exclusive, NOPCO- | NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY i 
stabilized A and D products guaranteed to main- ? Harrison, N. J. i 
tain their feeding value even in combination with | Gentlemen: ; 
B-Vitamins. B Yes—i'd like some answers to my questions about } 
H 7 [ B-Vitamins. Please send me, FREE, your new booklet J 

Rely on for = ae i 
“Vitamin Products 4 

NOPCO-R— Riboflavin Pre-Mix Niacin U.S. P.—NOPCO i | 
Riboflavin U. S. P.—NOPCO Choline Chloride—NOPCO 
Calcium Pantothenate (25% active dry mix) city ZONE..........STATE 
Dextrorotatory—NOPCO Choline Chioride—NOPCO 1 Firm i 


Pioneers for Over a Quarter Century In Continuous Development of 
VITAMINSA&DINOIL DRYVITAMINSA&D STABLEVITAMINSA&D  B-VITAMIN SUPPLEMENTS 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Company HARRISON, NEW JERSEY @ RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 
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Feed the Family 


Trace Three Generation in Ellsworth, Me., Firm 


e HARRY S. Jones, sr., of Ellsworth, 
Maine, readily admits that his family 
was “brought up” in the feed business. 
Although the elder Jones retired in 
1947, he made certain that the business 
would remain in the family and retain 
the Jones’ name by selling it to his son, 
Harry S. Jones, jr. And Harry S. Jones, 
jr., well aware of the profits and pos- 
sibilities of the enterprise, is likewise 
training his son, Harry S. Jones, Third, 
in all details connected with feeds and 
allied lines. 

The eldest Harry S. Jones, 72 years 
of age, started selling feeds in 1909 at 
an Ellsworth feed store. Within five 
years he was appointed manager, and 
in 1929 he purchased his employer's 
interests and conducted the store until 
he sold it to his son. 

“From 1909 until 1915 we had a 
no-delivery policy, but as competition 
became keener, I began delivering di- 
rectly to the customers, using horse- 
drawn wagons for the purpose,” said 
Mr. Jones, sr. “In 1921 we found it 
profitable to use motor trucks for de- 
liveries. We had many customers who 
came directly to the store for their feed 
requirements, and we always stressed 
fast service to each and every customer, 
regardless of the amount of feed pur- 
chased. Through the years I learned 
that many so-called ‘small’ customers 
become ‘big’ customers, and the feed- 
man who retains the good will and 
friendship of the one-bag buyer is thus 
on the road to success.” 

The present owner and manager of 
the business, Harry S. Jones, jr., firmly 
believes that success in the feed busi- 
ness also depends greatly on a feed- 
man’s knowledge of the products he 
sells as well as the proper use of those 
products. The more thorough know- 
ledge of feeds one has, the more busi- 
ness he will do if he has also learned 
the basic principles of selling. 

When Harry Jones, jr., started to 
attend grammar school in Ellsworth at 
the age of six, he spent his spare time 
playing in and around the grain store 
which his father then managed. While 
a student of high school he earned all 
of his spending money assisting his 
father. 
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After graduating from high school, 
young Jones went into another line of 
business. He found that it did not hold 
the interest and excitement that he had 
been accustomed to while assisting his 
dad, so he resigned and went to work 
for his father who had acquired the 
enterprise. He worked steadily for his 
father for 14 years, and when the elder 
Jones retired in 1947, Harry, jr., took 
cver the well-established concern and 
has been guiding its destinies since that 
date. 


“Young Jones,” as Henry S. Jones, 
jr., is known to hundreds of men and 
women in the city of Ellsworth and 
surrounding towns, decided to contin- 
ue the business by employing the same 
methods as his father, for the elder 
Jones had long been acknowledged as 
one of the most outstanding and suc- 
cessful feed dealers in the area. Young 
Jones, long associated with his dad, 
knew the names of all regular custom- 
ers, their correct addresses, their phone 
numbers and other pertinent informa- 
tion which readily could be used ad- 
vantageously to insure his success. 


“I believe that any man in the feed 
business should make every effort to 
acquaint himself with the particular 
problems of his customers,” declared 
the present owner. “The more he aids 
the men and women who buy his pro- 
ducts, the more successful he naturally 
will become. 


“And he absolutely must know 
every detail regarding the products he 
sells, and must stress the outstanding 
qualifications of those products in his 
daily conversation with the customers 
who visit his store. In other words, he 
must be a booster. and if he doesn’t 
think that the products he handles are 
equal or superior to the products han- 
dled by other feed stores in the local- 
ity, he should change brands or seek 
some other business where he has more 
faith in his wares and in himself. 


“If a man isn’t thoroughly sold on a 
product, it is always difficult and often 
impossible to sell the product to any- 
one else.” 

A considerable volume of business is 


(Continued on page 62) 


HARRY S. JONES, JR. 


HARRY S. JONES, Ill 


SHOWN above are the three 
generations of the Jones fam- 
ily which started selling feeds 
in Ellsworth, Maine, in 1909 
when Harry S. Jones, Sr., top, 
worked in a feed store in that 
city. Five years later he was 
manager, purchased the busi- 
ness in 1929, and sold it to 
Harry, Jr., in 1947. Harry S. 
Jones, the third, is now in 
training. 
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Control Meeting Oct. 4-5 


Interesting Sessions Scheduled in Washington, D. C. 


Details of the 40th annual convention of 
the Association of Feed Control Officials 
which is scheduled for Oct. 4-5 at the Shore- 
ham hotel, Washington, D: C., were an- 
nounced in August by L. E. Bopst, College 
Park, Md., secretary. It will be held, as cus- 
tomary, in conjunction with the annual 
meetings of agricultural chemical, fertilizer 
control and economic poison control officials. 

Efforts are being made to limit the activi- 
ties of all four associations to one week. 
Accordingly, the usual two-day meeting of 
the feed control officials will condense their 
regular meeting into a one-and-one-half day 
period. Rising costs have forced the asso- 
ciation to institute a registration fee of $2.50 
this year. 


The meeting will open with the secretary- 
treasurer's report, delivered by Mr. Bopst. 
A state roll call will follow with announce- 
ments and appointment of committees. Sche- 
duled to address the meeting at the first 
session are: Bruce Poundstone, Lexington, 
Ky., president of the officials, and T. W. 
Staley, president of the Staley Milling Co., 
representing the American Feed Manufac- 
turers association. 

Reports of nine committees and 25 in- 
vestigators will follow the addresses. The 
reports will furnish a comprehensive review 
of the association's activities during the past 
year. This will conclude the first session 
which will open on the afternoon of Oct. 4. 

Five speakers will hold the spotlight at 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 


FISH MEAL 


DICAL 


CIUM 


PHOSPHATE 


Min. 88 B.P.L. (about 18 Phosphorus) 


BONE 


MEAL 


LCL or CARLOAD 


1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE 
TELETYPE PH109 
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PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
> Phone: LOcust 4-3688 


Established 1873 


the morning session of the convention on 
Oct. 5. Edward Griffin, sales manager of 
Allied Mills, Chicago, Ill., will speak on 
“The Feed Salesman and the Control 
Official.” 

The significance of recent nutrition dis- 
coveries in practical livestock feeding will be 
discussed by Dr. F. B. Morrison, Cornell 
university, Ithaca, N. Y., and president of 
the Morrison Publishing Co. Dr. H. R. Bird, 
federal research center, Beltsville, Md, will 
speak on “Antibiotics.” 

“The Alfalfa Industry” will be the sub- 
ject of a talk by Lloyd Larson, Chicago, Ill., 
secretary of the American Dehydrators asso- 
ciation. A representative of the United 
States department of agriculture will discuss 
“Standards and Feed Ingredients.” 

The concluding session will be devoted 
to reports by the executive, credentials, au- 
diting, resolutions and nominating com- 
mittees and unfinished business. An elec- 
tion of officers will be held and recognition 
of the past president will formally be made. 

A cordial invitation has been extended to 
all members of the industry to attend and 
take part in the open discussions of those 
phases of feed control affecting their work 
as feed merchants. 

One preliminary meeting has been sche- 
duled. The States Relations committee will 
meet at 7:30 p. m. on Oct. 3. This group 
will formulate recommendations for presen- 
tation at the regular assembly. 

Holding office in the control association, 
in addition to Mr. Poundstone and Mr. 
Bopst, is M. P. Etheridge, State College, 
Miss., vice-president. Serving on the execu- 
tive committee at the present time, in addi- 
tion to the officers are these past presidents: 
J.J. Taylor, Tallahassee, Fla.; John B. Smith, 
Kingston, R. I.; and R W. Ludwig, New 
Mexico. 


Old Elm Mills Named New 
Distributor for Produlac 


Old Elm Mills, Watertown, Wis., has 
been appointed sales agent and distributor 
for Produlac throughout the southern half 
of Wisconsin, it was announced on Aug. 21 
by Charles P. Burr, manager of the grain 
products division of the National Distillers 
Products Corp., New York City. 

According to Mr. Burr, the Old Elm 
Mills will accept large orders for the pro- 
duct at their Watertown office and will stock 
small supplies for the convenience of less- 
than-carload buyers. The appointment was 
made, he said, to meet the steadily increas- 
ing demand for Produlac in Wisconsin. 

WITH CENTRAL SUPPLY 

Ethel Panther, Chicago, Ill., joined Cen- 
tral Feed Supply, Chicago, on Sept. 1, it 
was announced recently by John M. Mel- 
ville. She formerly conducted her own feed 
brokerage office in that city. 

@ R. C. WILBANKS, Malakoff, Texas, has 
purchased the Humphries Feed Store and 
renamed it the Wilbanks Feed Store. 
@ WALTER SUCHARSKI, SR., South 
Milwaukee, Wis., has opened a new feed 
store. 
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LINSEED MEAL 


Time was when crackers came out of a barrel. Now they 


-are neatly packaged — and customers ask for them by 
brand. 


Grandpa used to ask for “oil meal”. So did Dad. But the 
smart young farmer of today wants Minnesota’s 36% 
Protein Linseed Oil Meal. He wants that extra protein 
that only the extracted method can provide —and he 
wants it at no extra cost. 


To sum it up, feed manufacturers and dealers everywhere 
are mixing Minnesota into their own brands of feed or 
selling it to feeders in the original bag. It’s easier for you 
to sell— and it makes farming more profitable, too. Call 
us for your requirements. 


to tell your customers 


1. Puts the “bloom” and “finish” on feeder 
cattle 


2. Promotes feed consumption . . . speeds 
fattening 

3. Helps increase milk production 

4. Brings beef cattle, hogs and sheep to 
market peak sooner 

5.2 lbs. more protein — higher protein 
efficiency 

6.Greater uniformity and granulation — 
added palatability 

7. Available in meal or pellet form 
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Background the Anti-trust Cases 


President of Armour & Co. Tells Stake in Suits 


@ IT is a real pleasure to be here and 
I know I can speak for my colleagues 
in saying that the American Meat In- 
stitute is deeply grateful for your sa- 
lute to the packing industry. 

Outstanding among concerns of our 
business today is the anti-trust suit now 
pending against Armour, Swift, Wil- 
son and Cudahy, all respected names 
in the meat packing field for genera- 
tions. The Anti-Trust Division of the 
Department of Justice has initiated a 
law suit which asks that these four 
companies be divided into a total of 
fourteen new companies. They ask that 
our companies be destroyed because we 
are too big. This suit, as you know, is 
one of a series of anti-trust actions 
which has been brought recently 
against American businesses in various 
lines. 

I have tried honestly to grasp the 
meaning of the anti-trust division at- 
tacks on bigness. I cannot see what 
difference it makes whether a company 
is large or small, provided the com- 
pany is competing for business with 
many other companies; provided the 
company is a good citizen; provided 
the company is fair and honest in its 
dealings and provided the company 
serves the public well. 

A company is more than bricks and 
mortar, plants, and branches, machines, 
and tools. A company is a group of 
people working together to serve other 
people. 

Trying to Make Living 

All of us in the meat packing indus- 
try are just ordinary folks and good 
citizens trying to make a living by giv- 
ing other people the best possible serv- 
ices and goods at a fair price. We are 
also trying to earn a profit for our 
stockholders. They are also good citi- 
zens and they are entitled to fair treat- 
ment equal to that accorded to any 
other group of citizens. 

Back in 1911, my family thought I 
was old enough to go to work. I natu- 
rally agreed with them and, after hunt- 
ing around a little, I got a job at Ar- 
mour and Company’s branch house in 
Springfield, for $12 a week. It was 


*Condensation of a talk given recently by Mr. 
_ Specht before a Rotary convention. 


By F. W. SPECHT, President 
Armour & Co., Chicago* 


just one of those things that happened. 

John Holmes, who is president of 
Swift & Co., needed a job about the 
same time. It is a matter of record 
that he went to work as a messenger in 
the packing house in Chicago at 10 
cents an hour—$6 for a 60-hour week. 

We just happened to start with com- 
panies which were already well estab- 
lished, and which grew up with the na- 
tion. Today, we find ourselves, how- 
ever, to be the heads of organizations 
which are branded by Washington's 
heavy thinkers as blights on our de- 
mocracy. 

I often wonder whether I would still 
be a “bad man” to the great minds who 
are trying to tear down American busi- 
ness, if I had started to work for a 
small company and grown up with a 
smaller business. I wonder whether I 
am twice as bad as John Holmes be- 
cause my first salary was twice as much 
as his. Swift & Co. may get the best 
of Armour on a lot of business deals, 
but we can always point with pride to 
the fact that our president started at 
$12 a week and theirs at $6 a week. 
Or maybe we shouldn't talk about that. 

I don’t know. I will confess that I 
am not sure whether it is wise to drag 
our anti-trust troubles out in the open 
today and air them before ‘this audi- 
ence. I have always found, however, 
that the truth can’t hurt you when you 
are right, and that telling the truth 
can bring understanding and get a lot 
of people on your side. Many people 


This talk by F. W. Specht, president of 
Armour & Co., Chicago, gives the 
thoughts of big business regarding the 
government's numerous anti-trust suits. 

In it, Mr. Specht points out some of 
the pitfalls which can be encountered if 
we go along with the government lawyers 
who want to break up large corporations 
into smaller parts. He points out that con- 
trol of the meat packing industry can 
easily lead to similar controls for all seg- 
ments of agriculture, large and small. 

Mr. Specht's talk should set all feed 
men thinking about the merits of his argu- 
ments. He calls on leaders in business to 
speak out and tell its story to let the 
public know exactly what private enter- 
prise has done for the economy of the 
United States. 


have found, too, that it’s a good idea 
to tell the truth because it is easier to 
remember. 

With that thought in mind, I am 
going to outline the anti-trust case 
briefly and tell you why I think it 
should concern you as business men 
and citizens. We think we have a clean 
cut presentation to offer, and we also 
believe that Southern California offers 
us the best possible forum for express- 
ing our ideas because of your alertness 
and energy and your pride in progress. 

Conspiring Non-Existent 

The anti-trust action against the 
packers is based on the charge that we 
conspire to fix prices at which livestock 
is bought and the prices at which meat 
is sold. This charge has been repeatedly 
proved false. It is so lacking in sub- 
stance that it tends to confirm the 
widely held opinion that anti-trust 
suits are carefully directed at success- 
ful business, and are designed to sub- 
ject the operation of every business of 
any importance to a degree of govern- 
ment regulation which is practically 
socialistic. Thus the anti-trust act is 
turned upon itself. Legislation origin- 
ated to free business from restraints 
and to foster competition is being used 
to shackle business and eliminate com- 
petition. 

And make no mistake about this; if 
shackles are to be placed on the four 
largest companies of the meat packing 
business, the next step is to put the 
same kind of shackles on, say, the next 
20 largest companies, and so on. 

The meat packing industry is of 
prime importance to many people. It 
buys livestock from approximately 5,- 
000,000 farmers, and the money which 
the industry pays to those farmers con- 
stitutes their largest single source of 
cash income. Those payments, in fact, 
represent about 30 per cent of the total 
farm income of the country. 

At the other end of the industry’s 
operations, it supplies meat and meat 
products for 150,000,000 consumers. 
The money which they pay for meat 
represents close to one-third of the 
food budgets of American families. 
Meat not only is the food most in de- 


(Continued on page 58) 
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COMPANY 


PACIFIC GRAIN CO., Webster, S. D. 


PACIFIC GRAIN Co.. Winthrop, Minn. 


Processors of 


Star-hi 


Quality Feeds 


T PRERSON ¢ 


INTERNATIONAL ELEV. CU... Perham, Minn. PACIFIC GRAIN coO., Hutchinson, Minn. 


PACIFIC GRAIN CO., Montevideo, Minn. INTERNATIONAL ELEV. CO., sharon, N. D 


Buyers trom Farmers— 
INTERNATIONAL ELEV. CO., Huntley, Mont Processors for Farmers— 


Wo : | Distributors of Seed Grain 
Forage Crop Seeds 
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HOW BUY WHEY 


No “adulterated” whey 

Kraco Dried Cheese Whey is “‘whole’’ whey. 
Nothing is added, nothing taken away! Contains 
all the original whey nutrition—lactose (70%), the 
milk sugar energy food, milk protein (12%) 


No “unclean” whey 

Kraco Whey is processed in clean, sanitary equip- 
ment. It’s never allowed to become “high acid’ — 
a condition that may develop if unclean equip- 
ment is used or if it is allowed to “stand around.” 


largely lactalbumen, milk minerals,and vitamins! 


No ‘ ‘spoiled” whey 

Spoiled whey loses nutritional value. So in making 
whey powder, freshness is all-important. Protec- 
tion of Kraco begins when the pure liquid whey 
is drained from the cheese vat. 


No “neutralized” whey 

Why take a chance on an inferior product? Kraco 
Dried Cheese Whey contains the same valuable 
milk nutrients found in pure cheese whey. No 
neutralizer, no foreign substance, is ever added! 


Wh 
e : 


Pure sweet, with no lactose or protetn removed! 


pa 


Order from PHENIX PABST-ETT COMPANY (Distributor) 
A Kr af? a oied 460 E. Illinois St., Chicago 90, Illinois 


eee 
Ask your Phenix salesman about 


G-AN-EN Supplement. Contains vitamins, minerals, 
proteins! Adds powerful “nose” (aroma). 
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Central Retail Feed Association Sponsors Orangegg Booth 


@ WHEN the Seid Science asso- 


ciation met in Madison August 21-24, 
the Central Retail Feed association was 
much in evidence. The association 
sponsored an Orangegg booth. Free 
orangegg drinks were given to dele- 
gates. The stunt attract2d « great deal 
of attention and many favorable 
comments. 

Mrs. Tom G. Dyer, Des Moines, 
whose husband originated the idea of 
combining oranges and eggs in a 
frothy, delicious drink, was in charge 
of the booth. Arrangements for setting 
up the booth were ably handled by 
Lyle H. Hill, head of the Vita-Plus 
Corp., Madison. 

At times the delegates to Poultry 
Science were standing around the Cen- 
tral booth 10 deep waiting to get their 
free drinks. One group from Canada 
took all the information on how to 
prepare the drinks since they plan 
similar promotion on it in their country. 

Three Egyptian delegates came back 
for second helpings and were enthu- 
siastic about the idea for their own 
country to help increase the consump- 
tion of their citrus crops. Four dele- 
gates from France went back with all 
the information since they are going 
to use it at a poultry meeting at home 
soon. 

In effect, Mrs. Dyer reports, the 
Central orangegg booth constituted a 
world premiere for the drink since 
those in attendance at the meeting 
came from the four corners of the 
world. 

Cards were passed out at the booth 
giving details of the drink. In case our 
readers are interested in promoting the 
use of eggs by this means in their own 
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Nie here is the formula: 

Use eight ounces of fresh orange 
juice and one fresh egg—this gives you 
12 ounces of orangegg. With frozen 
orange juice use two ounces of juice 
and six ounces of cold water with one 
fresh egg. Beat with rotary or electric 
mixer about five seconds, or until egg 
and juice are well blended. Too much 
beating makes excessive foam. The 
drink is best when chilled and served 
fresh. It is reported that orangegg is 
better than a skimpy breakfast and is 
delicious and healthful as a quick pick- 
up between meals or as an appetizer 
before meals. 

Above are two pictures taken at the 
meeting. At the left are the girls who 
worked in the booth getting ready to 
dispense the popular drink. They are, 
left to right, Norma Trindle, Jane 
Lewis, Mrs. H. P. Edwards, Lucia 
Koltes, Marjorie Von Burg and Mrs. 
Dyer, All are from Madison except 
Mrs. Dyer and Mrs. Edwards who are 
from Des Moines. Mrs. Edwards is 
the wife of the sales promotion man- 
ager of Sargent & Co., in that city. 
The view at the right shows the girls 
under the sign at the entrance to the 
booth. They are shown in the follow- 
ing order: Miss Von Burg, Mrs. Dyer, 
Miss Trindle, Mrs. Edwards, Miss Kol- 
tes and Miss Lewis. 

It is estimated that if this drink con- 
tinues to catch on with the public, it 
will go a long way to help put a dent 
in the yearly surplus of eggs. In addi- 
tion, it will provide plenty of body- 
building food elements for our popula- 
tion since eggs are considered one of 
our best foods, yet many people do 
not eat as many as they should. 


JAMES G. “HAL N 


DURING the meeting of the 
Poultry Science association in 
Madison, August 21-24, pro- 
fessor James G. Halpin, head 
of the poultry department of 
the University of Wisconsin was 
given special honor. Above he 
is shown at a breakfast held in 
his honor as he thanks members 
of the group. Professor Halpin 
was given special recognition 
by the association since his 45 
years of teaching makes him 
the oldest in point of service 
among professors of poultry 
husbandry. 
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Handling \ 


FOR 


No. 54—RIBOFLAVIN MIXTURE MERCK is 
designed to facilitate accuracy in feed mixing. It 
saves on handling, freight, and storage space. 


No. 54—RIBOFLAVIN MIXTURE MERCK is 
manufactured specifically for the feed industry by a 
recognized leader in the synthesis, development, and 
large-scale production of pure vitamins. Extremely 
easy to use in mixing—low in cost. & Sur. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


Write today for full information and prices. 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. louis, 
Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif 


No. 54—RIBOFLAVIN MIXTURE MERCK 
—One ounce contains 1,000,000 micrograms 


In Canada: Merck & Co. Limited 
Montreal + Toronto «+ Valleyfice'd 


; 


No. MIXTURE 
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CHOLINE CHLORIDE 
MERCK 


Choline Chloride Merck, for 
high energy rations, is sup- 
plied in two forms—Choline 
Chloride (25%) Dry Mixture 
and Solution Choline Chloride 
(70%) .'Theseare produced spe- 


cifically for the feed industry. oT ie 
otein 
NIACIN MERCK MERCK POTASSIUM Sup- 
(Nicotinic Acid) JODIDE MIXTURES Factor al 
From Merck, where many of Extremely fine (3 billion particles to one gr. eet 12.5 m; nt 
Merc, whee many of | assay) activity 
fir st synthesized, comes Nia- every portion of the feed. They represent - assay) in vera 
cin Merck, in powder form, your ideal means of iodizing and help ° y 
fine for feed mixing. _ maintain a high level of feed per- 
‘ormance. 
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The Secretaries’ 


Circle President Lloyd Case, secretary of 
the Northwest Country Elevator association, 
is still beaming these days over the response 
he received from the Circle for July and 
August letters. In his August effort, he says: 


“Thanks, fellows, for your fine response. 
I start off August with the cockles of my 
heart well warmed! Every circle letter re- 
ceived has given me occasion for rejoicing 
and I have really glowed over the letters of 
those who are making their contributions to 
our group for the first time.” 


Some praise for Lloyd is contained in a 
special letter written by Ron Kennedy, sec- 
retary of the Minneapolis grain exchange, 
who preceded Lloyd in office and still in- 
terests himself in circle affairs. 

“You will all be glad to know that Lloyd 
is doing a really bangup job with his asso- 
ciations here,” he states, “and I know that 
is not surprising to you either. As a matter 
of fact, we have a pretty cooperative team 
of secretaries in this market now, and we aim 
to supplement each other so there won't be 
any overlapping or duplication in our ef- 
forts. It would be fine if the same arrange- 
ments could be made in other major market 
areas.” 

Mark G. Thornburg, secretary of the 
Western Grain & Feed association, con- 
tributes a local political note from Iowa: 


“Mr. Loveland, Secretary Brannan’s can- 
didate for U. S. senator on the Democratic 
ticket,” he reports, “hasn't much to talk 
about since the war scare as people have 
forgotten the Brannan plan and that was his 
sole campaign plank.” 

A convention problem brings forth a 
comment from John A. Krusoe, secretary 
and treasurer of the Michigan Associated 
Feed Men. 

“I might comment on the discussion go- 
ing on now about getting a convention 
meeting started on time,” he writes. “We 
often start a meeting with a movie—a non- 
personal thing and the latecomer has a 
chance to stumble in in the dark without 
embarrassing a speaker. If the movie is a 
good one, the next time he will be on time.” 


Educational thoughts are contributed by 
J. C. Van Antwerp, secretary and treasurer 
of the Illinois Feed Dealers & Mixers asso- 
ciation. 

“I notice with interest,” he says, “the 
work of Ron Kennedy as to education about 
grain exchanges. Education, in the broad 
meaning, encourages thinking and the abil- 
ity to think created free enterprise. Trial 
and error have eliminated many faults in the 
feed and grain business. 

“The New York Stock exchange has 
done some good work in explaining the 
difference between speculation and invest- 
ment. This also applies to grain markets. A 
greedy speculator is of the same fiber as a 
habitual drunkard; they both bring forth 
criticism on those who serve them.” 

Thanks to all secretaries who provided 
him with association-building suggestions 
are offered by Jess P. Humpton, secretary of 


the Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers 
association. 

“Thanks for the ideas that you fellows 
sent me,” he writes. “I still have not been 
able to convince my board that the secretary 
is not the one to sell memberships but I am 
still trying. In a little over a year since I 
have been on this job our membership has 
increased considerably, totalling now a little 
less than 300.” 

Speaking of the difficulties of getting 
and holding members, E. R. Humphrey, sec- 
retary of the Oklahoma Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers association, says: 

“T have in mind that it will be necessary 
for me to make a trip once or twice a year 


MEET YOUR SECRETARY 


A successful career in the feed busi- 
ness was one of the qualifications which 
J. C. Van Antwerp of Galesburg, IIl., 
brought with him when he became 
secretary-treasurer of the Illinois Feed 
Dealers & Mix- 
ers Association 
in 1943. He still 
combines actual 
feed work, a se- 
cretary’s job, and 
operation of a 
modern farm. 

Van was born 
in DeWitt, Ark., 
and started his 
business career 
with a hardware 
and implement 
store at Abing- 
don, Ill., in 1914 as bookkeeper. He 
joined Bader & Co., Astoria, Ill., later 
that same year and stayed with the 
firm until 1921. 

Then he went into business for him- 
self, opening the Midwest Feed & Sup- 
ply Co. at Bushnell, Ill. In time, he 
opened branches at Monmouth and 
Galesburg where he made his perma- 
nent home. In 1938, he disposed of 
his retail store holdings and opened 
the Van Brokerage Co. which he still 
operates. 


over the whole territory and see each mem- 
ber personally. This is a big job, and hard 
to do for most of the circle members since 
we are all busy anyway with our regular 
office duties and meetings to be attended.” 

A tip on private enterprise ammunition 
comes from D. A. Meinershagen, secretary- 
treasurer of the Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Millers association. 


“The Oklahoma agricultural station,” he 
tells the secretaries, “has a bulletin, No. B- 
349, which is very interesting and the 
strongest argument I have yet seen presented 
in the interest of adequate grain storage at 
country elevators and terminal elevators .. . 
It shows that in the average case with com- 
mercial storage available it does not pay the 
farmer to use his own farm storage already 
constructed nor would it pay him to use 
storage bins that might be provided for him 
without charge.” 

A little advice on who to charge and who 
not to charge when distributing directories 


is offered by Ed S. Herron, secretary of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers association. 

“We get lots of requests for free copies,” 
he notes. “Some we grant and for others 
we insist on payment. In short—the one who 
can help us or the grain trade can have a 
directory; but the other one who is using 
the directory to solicit unrelated business to 
himself has to pay for it.” 


lowa Nutrition School 
At Ames September 29 


The annual Iowa nutrition school will be 
held at Iowa State college, Ames, Iowa, on 
Sept. 29, sponsors have announced. The 
one-day session is sponsored jointly by the 
college, the National Mineral Feed associa- 
tion, the Western Grain & Feed association 
and the Feed Institute, Inc. 

Prof. P. S. Shearer of the college, chair- 
man for the event, has announced an all- 
Iowa program. Prof. Shearer will preside at 
the afternoon session of the school and Dr. 
R. E. Phillips, head of the poultry depart- 
ment, at the morning session. 

A welcome to the college will be extended 
by Dr. Floyd Andrea, dean of agriculture. 
Rex Beresford, professor of animal hus- 
bandry will tell ““How the Feed Industry 
Can Better Serve Livestock Producers.’ The 
effect of age and protein intake on anti- 
biotic response in poultry will be explained 
by Dr. Elton Johnson, associate professor of 
poultry husbandry. 

Following a lunch in the meat laboratory 
at noon, Norman L. Jacobson, associate pro- 
fessor of dairy husbandry, will discuss ““Nu- 
tritional Problems in Raising the Dairy 
Calf.” A review of steer and lamb feeding 
experiments in 1949-50 will be presented by 
C. C. Culbertson, professor of animal hus- 
bandry. “Recent Developments in Swine 
Nutrition” will be described by Damon Cat- 
ron, associate professor of animal husbandry. 

A panel discussion on feeding problems 
will close the meeting. Members of the col- 
lege staff will take part. The day’s program 
will open at 10 a. m. in Curtiss Hall. 


New Warfarin Rat Poison 
“Banarat” on Market 


Production of a new rat-killer, ‘““Banarat,” 
has been announced by the American Sci- 
entific Laboratories, Inc., Madison, Wis. 
Containing warfarin, developed and patented 
by the Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion, Madison, the new product is now avail- 
able in half-pound packages which provide 
basic ingredients for 10 pounds of finished 
bait. 

Banarat, the company says, is unlike or- 
dinary rodenticides and kills rodents slowly 
because of its warfarin content. It takes sev- 
eral days for the poison to go to work in 
the rat's system and cause painless internal 
hemorrhages. Because of this delay, rats and 
mice don’t develop bait-shyness. Hundreds 
of field tests with warfarin have proved its 
potency, the company explained. 


@ JACKSON FEED MILL, Jacksonville, 
Ill., has installed an oats huller and pellet 
machine. 
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mand, but it is a primary requirement in an 
adequate diet. 

In bridging the gap between the farmer 
and the consumer —- in buying livestock, 
slaughtering it, preparing the cuts of meat, 
making meat products, and in distributing 
our foods throughout the United States— 
the meat packing industry makes an exceed- 
ingly small profit. Even in good years, we 
make only a fraction of a cent a pound— 
not enough to change the consumer price 
of meat. 

No one denies that we are efficient, either. 
We don’t waste anything. On the contrary, 
we are constantly developing new animal by- 
products which not only contribute to bet- 
ter living in America, but which tend to 
lower the relative cost of meat, and give a 
better return to the farmer for his livestock. 

You might think we would be praised for 
this public service, but we are not. Instead, 
we have been subjected to a series of perse- 
cutions and misrepresentations designed to 
set the farmers who raise the livestock 
against us and to convince consumers that 
we charge too much for meat. High priced 
livestock and cheap meat obviously don’t 
go hand-in-hand, but the boys in the ivory- 
tower don’t seem to be much concerned 
with sound economics anyway. The anti-trust 
suit is the latest of these attacks on our busi- 
ness, and it has been drawn to encompass all 
of the previous attacks. 

Formal Complaint Amazing 

The formal complaint is a most amazing 
document. They actually went way back to 
1893 for charges and evidence against the 
four defendants, Armour, Swift, Wilson 
and Cudahy. They recalled and catalogued 
all of the charges against the great grand- 
fathers of the packing industry — charges 
which have been refuted in court—and fas- 
tened them on the shoulders of the men 
who operate these companies today. 

It's a wonder they didn’t exhume the 
bodies of the company pioneers and look for 
evidence in their coffins. Perhaps we should 
be grateful that the men who built one of 
the most remarkable industries the world 
has ever known were spared this indignity. 

The anti-trust lawyers, however, did dig 
up everything that has ever been said against 
the meat packing industry from 1893 on. 
Most of the complaint deals with matters 
claimed to have occurred 30, 40 or 50 years 
ago; years before the present managers of 
the businesses ever saw the inside of a pack- 
ing house; even before some of them ever 
saw the light of day. 

The two most recent cases, started in 
1941, are rehearsed and the same allegations 
are put forward despite the fact that the 
anti-trust lawyers were soundly beaten. In 
one of these cases, the jury returned a ver- 
dict of not guilty. In the other, the federal 
judge ordered a verdict of not guilty. 

The pay-off in this fantastic law suit, how- 
ever, comes when the anti-trust lawyers ask 
for the death sentence against Armour and 
Co., Swift & Co., Wilson & Co., and the 
Cudahy Packing Co. They aren't satisfied 
with putting us out of business. They go so 
far as to describe the method of execution 
in detail. 


Their theory is that the four companies 
have just grown too big for a little country 
like the United States of America. The suit 
asks that Armour be split into five compan- 
ies, Swift into five companies and Wilson 
and Cudahy each into two companies. 

Not only that, but the anti-trust lawyers 
undertake to determine just exactly what 
packing plants should be included in each 
limb that is torn from the body. Our small 
Los Angeles plant, for example, is accorded 
the signal honor of being in company num- 
ber one when Armour is split up. Company 
number one would include our plants at Jer- 
sey City, Columbus, Ohio; Birmingham, 
Oklahoma City, Omaha, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota; and Los Angeles. 

Company number two starts on the east 
coast with Baltimore and includes Lexington, 
Kentucky; Chicago, St. Joseph, Missouri; 
Green Bay, Wis.; Huron, S. D. and San 
Francisco. 

So it is with companies 3, 4 and 5 to be 
dismembered from Armour and Co., and 
the same treatment is recommended for the 
other defendants. The packing plants of 
these companies are set up in line from 
coast to coast like the strings on a giant 
harp. Certainly the arrangement is about as 
bad as could be devised from the stand- 
point of serving the public. I doubt wheth- 
er the plan was dictated by anything re- 
motely resembling law. That’s why I men- 
tioned the harp. Maybe there are some 
music-lovers in the anti-trust division, and 
they just liked the pattern. Or, maybe the 
harp is symbolic of the anti-trust division's 
attempt to create a new race of industrial 
angels. 

What About the Public 

It is pertinent to ask what the effect would 
be on the public if the death sentence were 
carried out against the four packing com- 
panies. None of the new companies, then, 
would have more than two or three per cent 
ot the total meat business, and I believe the 
death sentence would have a serious effect 
on the food supply of millions of people. 

We think that the meat packing industry 
has done an extraordinary job. The prices 
you pay for meat in Southern California, 
kind and grade, average to be approximately 
what people pay in the big packing centers 
of Omaha, Kansas City and Chicago. The 
only difference is in the freight. You can 
buy any kind of meat you want at any time 
and any grade of meat you want, paying a 
fair price for what you get. 

Only twenty of our states produce a sur- 
plus of meat. The other 28, including Cali- 
fornia, require that quantities of this highly 
essential and perishable food be shipped in. 
When you consider the thousands of cities, 
tewns and villages in the United States 
which must be adequately supplied at all 
times with hundreds of different meat items 
at prices in line with the national level, then 
you can appreciate what the meat industry 
has accomplished in production and distribu- 
tion. 

It takes some bigness to accomplish this 
big job. I don’t mean to say that the ten or 
twelve largest companies accomplished it 
alone. They didn’t. But they certainly have 
been an important part of the picture. 

In addition to getting the food you want 
to your favorite store when you want it, 
and at fair prices, the major packers have 


facilities for research which are possible only 
because we have adequate resources to ab- 
sorb the cost. 

In Armour and Co. alone, we have about 
200 scientists engaged in developing new 
and better food products and many inedible 
by-products. Once in a long time, these men 
develop a product you hear about like 
ACTH, the miracle drug made from hog 
pituitary glands which may give medical 
men means of controlling arthritis and sev- 
eral other chronic diseases. 

Help Citrus People 

You probably don’t know, however, about 
the chemical derived from fats which made 
it possible to put up orange juice in cans 
without destroying its fresh flavor. Oranges 
are washed in a solution containing a small 
quantity of this chemical, and the bacteria 
count is lowered so that the juice can be 
canned and frozen commercially. 

Another Armour product saves you taxes 
by making asphalt pavements last longer. 
Asphalt won’t stick well to wet sand and 
gravel, and cases of rapid deterioration of 
asphalt roads have been traced to that fact. 
When a small quantity of another chemical 
made from fats is added to the asphalt, how- 
ever, it holds fast whether the gravel used is 
wet or dry. 

This research story is an amazing thing 
and we could talk about it all afternoon. Our 
competitors have done just as much as Ar- 
mour and Co., but I mention our company’s 
set-up because I happen to know about it. 

We need a research program not only to 
develop entirely new products, but we must 
find replacements for by-products which 
become obsolete. You remember bone knife 
handles and bone buttons, for example. They 
have been replaced by plastics and new uses 
must be found for the bones. Chemical de- 
tergents have taken a lot of the soap mar- 
ket; research must find new uses for soap 
fats. Foam rubber cushions cut into the de- 
mand for animal hair in upholstery and re- 
search has found ways to combine hair and 
rubber for a better padding. 

Every discovery of this nature developed 
in the labratories of the major packers helps 
both the meat packing industry as a whole 
and the livestock producers. ACTH, for in- 
stance, has raised the market value of hog 
p:tuitary glands to about $25 a pound. That 
is only about 2 cents per hog, but it amounts 
to a lot of money for the seventy million 
hogs slaughtered in commercial plants this 
year. 

Maintains Research Program 

Armour has resources to maintain this 
research program, although we handle only 
about 11 per cent of all hogs and cattle 
slaughtered in the United States. If we were 
divided into five companies, and our re- 
sources were split five ways, the research 
would probably have to be turned over to 
the uninspired control of a government 
agency and be carried on at more expense 
to the taxpayers and with more jobs for the 
faithful. 

I mentioned that Armour processes only 
eleven per cent of the cattle and hogs. This 
is a long way from monopoly and there are 
mountains of facts to prove that the meat 
packing industry does not bear the slightest 
resemblance to a monopoly. Anywhere and 
everywhere you go, you will find the keen- 
est competition, both in the buying of live- 
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stock and the selling of meat. Just ask the 
people who do business with us. 

Here in Los Angeles, for example, you 
not only have Armour, Swift, Wilson and 
Cudahy competing vigorously against each 
other, but the fine products of Rath, Kingan, 
Hormel and Morrell are major factors in 
the market. Several other Corn Belt packers 
ship meat into the territory for distribution 
to retail dealers. 

In addition, there is the amazing total of 
38 local meat packers and processors listed 
in your classified telephone book. They 
ofier the stiffest kind of competition. They 
all make splendid products and render a fine 
public service. 

Nationally, there are some 4,000 meat 
packers and processors. 

How could the four defendants in this 
case control the prices of livestock and the 
prices of meat with that sort of competition? 


Can’t Fix Meat Prices 

Meat packers know that you can’t fix 
prices in the meat business. Even the gov- 
erpment couldn't fix meat prices. The OPA 
with thousands and thousands of employees 
couldn’t do the job, as the record of the 
black market of recent memory so clearly 
shows. 

In 1948 my company lost 9/10ths of a 
cent on each dollar’s worth of meat and 
meat products sold. In 1949, we again lost 
substantial sums on our meat business al- 
though we made a little profit overall. If we 
were conspiring to fix prices on anything 
and got results like that, we ought to have 
our heads examined. 

The charges of anti-trust violation not 
only do not hit the bull’s eye; they don’t 
even come close to hitting the bull. Why, 
then, are these charges brought? I am go- 
ing to recite a few facts and leave the answer 
to you. It is significant, I think, that the 
current suit was filed in September, 1948— 
just before the critical election of Novem- 
ber, 1948. It is significant, too, that the 
public charges against the packers have 
usually come from people who wanted to be 
elected to some office. City politicians shout 
for cheap meat. Country politicians have no 
objections to cheap meat as long as they can 
be sure that it comes from high priced 
livestock. 

This whole question, however, may be 
deeper and more insidious than mere vote- 
catching. You men have been around and 
know a few things about government pro- 
cesses. You read the newspapers, and you 
have undoubtedly been amazed and shocked 
at the revelations of efforts to tear down 
the American democratic system. 

While we spend billions supposedly to 
preserve peace abroad, Washington is spend- 
ing our tax dollars to tear down the indus- 
tries which have made us great—-the indus- 
tries which have made us able to fight for 
peace and freedom. 


Additional Restrictions Asked 

In addition to the matters already dis- 
cussed, the government anti-trust suit asks 
that we be restrained from giving any in- 
formation about the prices we pay for live- 
stock, or the quantities we buy, to anyone 
except the government; also that we be re- 
strained from receiving such information 
from anyone except the government. Of 
course that is silly to people who know how 
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livestock markets operate. Let’s say that the 
Armour buyer bids $30 per hundredweight 
for a pen of cattle. He doesn’t get them. 
Then some other buyer rides into the same 
pen and gets the cattle. The Armour man 
knows that the price paid was over $30, 
probably $30 and ten cents. He, therefore, 
has received market information about a 
competitor. 

Armour does not know exactly how many 
cattle other packers are buying, of course, 
but our buyers see other buyers at work and 
they know when a sale is closed. The fact 1s 
that approximate prices and quantities are 
generally known by all of the buyers and all 
of the commissicn house salesmen operating 
in a market. The trading is done out in the 
open and in daylight. No one wants his com- 
petitor to know what he is doing, but every 


competitor finds out—just as you and your 
competitors do in your businesses. 

The government can't control market in- 
formation; don’t you see what they are 
shooting at in trying to establish a market 
information monopoly? I don’t care whether 
you are dealing in livestock, automobiles er 
ladies’ underwear—if you can control mar- 
ket information, you can control prices and 
you can control business. Free exchange of 
market information is the thing that makes 
business tick. 


Packers As Example 
Suppose that the Washington planners 
succeed in their effort to atomize the packing 
businesses that generations of men have 
built up. What would happen then? They 
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MORE PROFIT FOR YOU WITH 


STRONG-SCOTT 
HAMMER FEED GRINDER 


@ NEW BUT NOT RADICAL IN DESIGN 
@ DIFFERENT THAN OTHER HAMMER MILLS 
@ BETTER IN ALL-AROUND PERFORMANCE 


For general custom grinding, the STRONG-SCOTT has no equal. 
Greater capacity, a more uniform product, sturdy construction 
and minimum maintenance expense all contribute to lower 
grinding costs per ton and increased profits for you. Outstand- 


ing features include 


QUICK SCREEN CHANGE 
INDEPENDENT FEED BLOWER 
AXIAL BLOWER MOTOR 
HEAVY, RIGID, CAST IRON BASE 
IMPROVED AIR CONTROL 
Before you buy any feed grinder, be sure to investigate the many 


merits of this fine mill. Write us now for complete information 
about sizes, capacities, prices, etc. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
BRANCH OFFICE —GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


‘‘Everything for Every Grain Elevator, 


STRONG 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Feed Plant and Cereal Mill.’’ 


REPRESENTATIVES 
D. A. (Dave) HAMILTON, OSHKOSH, WIS. J. H. HARDERS, WINONA, MINN. 


279 Ceape Street, Phone Blackhawk 8316 


411 E. Howard St., Phone 2549 
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September 23 will be the official end of 
the summer season but, as far as we are con- 
cerned, we are still waiting for the begin- 
ning. Here’s hoping for a real Indian sum- 
mer this year. 

Charlie Davidson and his brothers are still 
pleading, begging and fighting for the steel 
needed to complete the big new Stonemo 
plant at Lithonia, Ga. The grand opening, 
frequently postponed, is now scheduled for 
October 17. In the meantime, Stonemo is 
keeping its dealers supplied from its plant 
at Barre, Vt. 

Lyle H. Hill of the Vitat+Plus Corp., 


Madison, Wis., is president of the Dane 
County Swine Breeders Co-op. This organi- 
zation publishes a quarterly magazine fea- 
turing advertisements from such local deal- 
ers as the Ashton Oil & Feed Co., Dane 
County Co-op. Farm Supply Co., Sun Prai- 
rie Elevator, Chase Lumber & Fuel Co., Ma- 
zomanie Mills, Jac. A. Bowar, Patrons’ Mer- 
cantile Co. and Oregon Feed & Supply. 


Miss Elsie Singruen of Chicago, nutri- 
tionist for the Brewers Yeast Council, is 
staying close to her air-conditioned offices 
and apartment during the hay fever season. 
She was consequently obliged to miss the 
Nutrition School for Feed Men at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Wirt D. Walker, president of the Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago, and Mrs. 
Walker, enjoyed the past two weeks vaca- 


IT'S NEW 


@ MOST EFFECTIVE 


ORDER NOW! 


VITA + PLUS CORP. 


| 
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"Better Feeds are Built with | 
VITA+PLUS" | 
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MADISON WISCONSIN 


RAT KILLER 


Containing 


WARFARIN 


(Formerly Compound 42) 
Most Promising Poison Ever Discovered 


This New Death Dealing Substance was Developed 
by PROF. Karl Paul Link of the 
UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN 


HI-CO RAT KILLER 


@ SAFEST —From Human and Pet Standpoint 
@ NO WARNING TO OTHER RATS 
@ TASTELESS — ODORLESS 


For more information, write us or contact your county agent. 


IT'S EFFECTIVE 


VITA+PLUS CORP. 


King Street 

Madison |, Wisconsin 

Please ship us ....cases 24/8 oz Hi-Co 
Rat Killer @$18.00 F.O.B. Madison 


Dealer 


tioning at the Greenbrier hotel, Hot Springs, 
Va. 

Fred H. Hessel of the GLF Mills, Buffalo, 
has returned to the job after a long trip 
through the west. Among other places, he 
and Mrs. Hessel visited the Bad Lands, 
Black Hills, Yellow Stone, Bryce, Zion and 
Grand Canyons and Colorado Springs. 

V. J. Cismoski of the Val-A Co., Chicago, 
is on an extended trip through Europe. He 
and Mrs. Cismoski will spend the greater 
part of their time in France, Italy, England 
and Ireland. 

F. Peavey Heffelfinger of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., Minneapolis, and Mrs. Heffelfinger, 
have announced the engagement of their 
daughter Rosalie to Philip H. Willkie, son 
of the late Wendell Willkie who was the 
Republican nominee for president in 1940. 

There is nothing too good for a fellow 
like Austin W. Carpenter, executive director 
of the Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Sherburne, N. Y., but is is interest- 
ing to note that Carp has become famous for 
eating two desserts at both luncheon and 
dinner. We are wondering whether he also 
has pie for breakfast. 

S. B. Wildrick, president of the Wildrick 
€& Miller, New York advertising agency, 
had five interesting advertisements in the 
farm market issue of Tide. In one advertise- 
ment, Stan asks: “What products will farm- 
ers always buy first? Give us a ring and 
learn whether your type of product is one 
of these”. 

Sincere thanks to the many readers, and 
good friends, who have sent congratulations 
because of the silver anniversary of The 


Feed Bag. —D.K.S. 


Northrup, King Sales Hit 
New Record for Firm 


A record volume of sales for Northrup, 
King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., during the 
past year, was announced at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting of the firm in Min- 
neapolis on Aug. 29 by L. M. King, presi- 
dent. He revealed that the firm is at present 
investing $500,000 in new warehouse and 
processing plants at Fresno and Imperial, 
Calif. 

Mr. King was re-elected president of the 
firm at the annual election. Also re-elected 
were Maurice Keating, vice-president and 
general manager, and C. A. Burnham, vice- 
president. 

Newly-elected officers and directors are: 
W. P. Covey, vice-president and treasurer; 
H. C. Fisher, vice-president in charge of 
farm seeds and feed; C. A. Bush, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of hybrid corn; J. W. Mathys, 
vice-president in charge of garden and pac- 
ket seeds; J. B. Massie, vice-president in 
charge of lawn seed; W. A. King, assistant 
treasurer and assistant secretary; and J. N. 
Garth, secretary. 

M. J. Diebold was elected to the board. 
Re-elected as directors were H. H. Williams 
and J. E. Dorsey. Mr. Williams retired as a 
vice-president of the company. 

@ ROBERT NELSON, Enderlin, N. D., 
has succeeded Nels Rygg as manager of 
the Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co.'s ele- 
vator. 
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BUYER'S GUIDE 

Selected Varieties of Malting Barley Pro- 
gram, 1950. Midwest Barley Improvement As- 
sociation, 828 N. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL FEED BULLETIN 
State of Minnesota, 1949. Division of Feed 
& Fertilizer Control, Minnesota Department of 
Agriculture, St. Paul, Minn. 
* * * 
CONTROL OF SOME SOIL-BORNE 
DISEASES OF PLANTS BY FUNGICIDES 
APPLIED TO THE SOIL IN FERTILIZER 
By William L. Doran. Bulletin No. 455. Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Amherst, Mass. 
* 
DIRECTORY: 1950-51 EDITION 
The Illinois Feed Association, 327 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 4, Ill. $5.00. 
* * 
MARKETING GRAIN THROUGH A 
GRAIN EXCHANGE 
Educational Department, Chicago Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, Ill. 
* 
FEEDING STUFFS REPORT FOR THE 
YEAR 1949 
General Bulletin 631. Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Harrisburg, Pa. 


James E. Vaughn Resigns 
Position in Colorado 


James E. Vaughn has resigned as man- 
ager of the Ranchway Feed division of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo., it was announced in August by Fred 
W. Lake, president. John W. Basey will 
serve as acting manager for the present. 

Mr. Vaughn was named manager of the 
company’s feed division in 1944. He had 
previously been associated with Cargill, Inc., 
at Omaha, Neb., and with the MFA Grain 
& Feed Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

JOINS BARRETT DIVISION 

Malcolm E. Hunter, Richmond, Va., has 
been named sales manager of Direct Appli- 
cation Nitrogen Materials for the Barrett 
Division, New York City, of the Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. He will be in charge 
of nitrogen fertilizer material sales. The new 
sales manager will divide his time between 
the home office and new branch office of 
the firm at 1108 E. Main st., Richmond. 

@ BOB JACOBS, Isabel, Kan., has been 
named manager of the Commander Larabee 
Milling Co. elevator. 

@ GEORGE ROSENBAUM, Bazine, Kan., 
has been named manager of the Co-op 
Grain & Supply Co. 


@ FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR, La 

Harpe, Kan., has installed a new truck scale. 


@ WILFRED RUPERT, Mankato, Kan., 
has succeeded John O'Neill as manager of 
the Mankato Grain Co.'s elevator. 
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Honegger Grand Opening 


ARE TESTED.IN THIS 
| 
cePreD Usep in FEEDS | 


A striking exhibition of the growth differ- 
ences registered by farm animals which were 
fed minute amounts of vitamins and anti- 
biotics and those which were not was a fea- 
ture of the opening of the new Honeggers’ 
& Co. plant at Fairbury, Ill., in August. The 
hogs shown above were the test animals in 
the livestock experiment. 


Viewing them are, above, from left to 
right: Dr. Damon Catron, Iowa State col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa; Ben Roth, president of 
Honeggers; H. P. Rusk, dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Illinois, 
Urbana; Dr. Carrick of Purdue university, 
Lafayette, Ind.; Sam Honegger of Honeg- 
gers; and Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, president 
of the Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries. 


The animals used in the experiment regis- 
tered gains of 1.4 pounds more per day with 
the new vitamins and antibiotics. Lower 
costs and lower death loss were also claimed 
for the group. Use of the new antibiotics, 
the Fairbury firm believes, will substantially 


lower the 40 per cent death rate annually in 
the nation’s pig crop. 

The lower photo is a general view of the 
raill at the opening. Visitors were acquainted 
with its facilities by means of signs on vari- 
cus units of the plant. 


STRATTON EXECUTIVE DIES 

Elver L. Leistikow, 54, assistant treasurer 
of the Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
died of a heart attack at home on Aug. 19. 
Funeral services were held on Aug. 22 with 
interment at Pinelawn cemetery. He had 
been associated with Stratton for 37 years. 
He is survived by his wife, mother, two 
brothers and two sisters. 


H. F. SEWELL RETIRES 

H. F. Sewell, advertising manager for 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
retired on Aug. 31. R. D. Coursen, associate 
advertising manager, was named to succeed 
him. Mr. Sewell had held that position for 
31 years and had previously been associated 
with the Dollenmayer advertising agency. 
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“Well, you said ‘never milk a dry cow'™. 


—Feed Family 
(Continued from page 47) 


done with part-time farmers, men who make 
their living by working in the city, farming 
only during their spare time. The majority of 
these customers live on small farms outside 
the city limits, and many own only one cow, 
one pig, and perhaps fifty or sixty hens. The 
profit on the feed sold to one such cus- 
tomer in a month will not buy a new hat 
for Mr. Jones. On the other hand, with 
hundreds of small customers, a good volume 
is steadily maintained month after month 
and year after year. 

A complete line of Eshelman Red Rose 
feeds and Federal Mills flours is handled. 
Among the sidelines handled are fertilizers, 
cement, seeds, dog food, rakes, shovels, hoes, 
livestock medicines, rope, insecticides, salt, 
axes, pitch forks, sprayers, sugar, hay, straw, 
grit, shells, shavings, carbolineum and lime. 
Hardware items are prominently displayed 
in a room separated from the main grain 
store. 


All items are pushed extensively, and Mr. 
Jones attributes his considerable volume of 


sideline business to the large number of 
small feed-buying customers who purchase 
the major part of their wants -at his store. 
Customers completely satisfied with his serv- 
ice and feeds are easily sold garden tools, 
fertilizers, seeds and other articles. 

Although special contests and promotions 
are seldom sponsored, manufacturers’ dem- 
onstrations are taken advantage of and have 
been found an excellent way to build good- 
will. Regular and potential customers are 
sent business-reply postcards at least twice 
mcnthly. The cards state the date of the 
next trip of one of the delivery trucks, list 
twenty-nine varieties of feed, and have ample 
room for the ordering of sideline items. 

Good-will is also maintained by adver- 
tising in the annual high-school yearbook, 
in Ellsworth’s weekly newspaper, and in vari- 
ous other publications sponsored by groups 
with large followings in the area where Mr. 
Jones does business. 

Most of the business is done on a cash 
basis, although credit is sometime extended 
to customers rated as being financially reli- 
able. Young Jones’ many years of experience 
with his father has been of great help dur- 
ing the past two years while he has been 


owner, for the senior Jones imparted much 
of his knowledge regarding the subject of 
credit to his son. 

Realizing that experience is what counts 
in any business, Harry S. Jones, Jr., is now 
initiating his 16-year-old son, Harry S. Jones, 
Third, into the fundamentals of how to 
properly conduct a retail feed store. The 
young fellow is already taking an active in- 
terest in serving his dad’s customers and is 
usually found in or around the store unless 
he is attending school or participating in 
the school’s athletic activities. 

Like his father, he has been “brought up” 
in the feed business, and has gleaned count- 
less bits of information from his father as 
well as from his grandfather. He is a tall, 
strong, well-built youngster who intends to 
follow in the footsteps of his father and 
grandfather and own a feed store and utilize 
the knowledge and experience which he is 
gaining at the present time. 


The clerical part of the business is taken 
care of by Mrs. Harry S. Jones, jr., who also 
is familiar with nearly every part of her hus- 
band’s feed store. One regular employee, 
who likewise knows feeds, is kept busy with 
one of the three delivery trucks. Extra help 
is hired during the spring and early sum- 
mer to facilitate the moving of large quan- 
tities of fertilizer. 


Merck Leases Army Plant 


Near Danville, Pa. 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., has 


_ signed an agreement with the department of 


the army for a 15-year lease and eventual 
purchase of the Cherokee ordnance plant 
near Danville, Pa., according to George W. 
Merck. chairman of the board. 


The plant has been out of operation since 
the end of the last war and has been main- 
tained on a stand-by basis by the army. The 
Merck lease will relieve the government of 
the cost of maintaining the plant, amount- 
ing to about $100,000 annually. Merck & 
Co. will assume maintenance responsibility 
and pay a yearly rental of $30,000 for that 
portion of the plant which it plans to use. 
The company plans to use the facilities to 
manufacture medicinal chemicals and fine 
chemicals for industry. 

@ TUCKER & McKINLEY CO., Big 
Spring, Texas, has completed construction 
of 14 elevator units. 


JOINS A. E. STALEY 


Wendell D. Ray has been appointed a 
price and market analyst in the industrial 
sales department of the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, Ill., the firm has an- 
nounced. Mr. Ray is a June graduate of the 
University of Indiana’s School of Commerce. 


FORMS JOBBING FIRM 
Fred H. Weber, Kansas City, Mo., has 


announced the opening of a feed jobbing 
business, the Weber Feed Co. Offices are at 
635 Board of Trade Bldg. Mr. Weber was 
formerly associated with the feed jobbing 
department of the Franke Grain Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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New England Meeting a Success 


More Than 400 at Burlington, Vt., Session 


A variety of speeches on important feed 
subjects and three panel discussions were the 
main events at the annual meeting of the 
New England Feedmen which was held at 
the University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Aug. 3-4. Four hundred feedmen and 
representatives of allied industries took part 
in the conference. 

D. C. Henderson, chairman of Vermont's 
poultry department, presided as chairman at 
the first session, Aug. 3. Visitors were wel- 
comed to the university by P. R. Miller, 
associate dean of the college of agriculture. 


“Looking Ahead in New England Dairy- 
ing” was the subject of a speech given by 
M. H. Campbell, dean of the College of 
Agriculture, Kingston, R. I. The poultry 
outlook was discussed by Frank Reed, poul- 
try specialist of the University of Maine, 
Orono, who predicted a rise in poultry and 
egg sales in 1951. Stanley Freeman of the 
Charles M. Cox Co., Boston, Mass., gave a 
report on the activities of the Co-operative 
Committee on the Betterment of Agriculture 
in New England. 

“Nutritional Progress in Poultry Hus- 
bandry,” was reviewed by J. E. Hunter, di- 
rector of research for Allied Méills, Inc., 
Libertyville, Ill. A lunch followed. 


The afternoon session opened with a dairy 
panel. W. H. Riddell, head of Vermont's 
animal and dairy husbandry department 
served as chairman of the session and Ken- 
neth Morrow, head of the dairy husbandry 
department, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, as panel moderator. 

Panel members were: Howard Dickey, 
head of the animal industry department, 
University of Maine, Orono; F. I. Elliott, 
head of the animal industry department, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs; Stanley 
Gaunt, dairy specialist, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst; W. D. Bolton, animal 
pathologist, University of Vermont; and R. 
C. McWilliams, county agent, St. Albans, Vt. 


E. W. Crampton, professor of animal nu- 
trition, Macdonald College, Quebec, Can- 
ada, told of “Feed Substitutions in Livestock 
Rations and Some of Their Consequences.” 

A poultry panel was held next with Spen- 
cer Norton, vice-president of the Vermont 
Feed Dealers & Manufacturers association, 
chairman, and G. E. Coleman, jr., poultry 
breeder of Kingston, N. H., moderator. Tak- 
ing part were J. P. Delaplane, poultry path- 
ologist, Rhode Island State college; G. T. 
Klein, extension poultryman, University of 
Massachusetts; R. C. Ringrose, acting head 
of the poultry department University of 
New Hampshire; E. P. Singsen, head of the 
poultry depadtment, University of Con- 
necticut; J. R. Smyth, head of the poultry 
department, University of Maine; and L. N. 
Paquette, poultryman of Williston, Vt. 

The third panel, dealing with credit, was 
the opening event of the Aug. 4 meeting. 
Serving as chairman was J. E. Sawyer, presi- 
dent of the Vermont feed association, with 
L. A. Zehner, assistant vice-president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, Boston, Mass., as 
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moderator. Panel members included H. R. 
Teachout, E. W. Bailey Co., Montpelier, 
Vt.; Leonard Hill, president of the New 
Hampshire Production Credit association, 
Concord; Don Hopkins, E. C. & W. L. 
Hopkins, Greenfield, N. H.; and Fred C. 
Brown, Barton, Vt. 


Two speeches ended the meeting. C. L. 


Comar, laboratory director and research 
coordinator at the atomic energy plant, Oak 


Since 1895, in many communities 
in many states, V-C Fertilizers have 
been making and holding friends. . . 
reliable agents and dealers . . . and 
thousands of good farmers who try 
these better fertilizers and then keep 
on buying and using them. 

Such long-established loyalty 
among so many fine folks is a mighty 
sound endorsement for: V-C Fertil- 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Ridge, Tenn., discussed atomic energy and 
agriculture. “Working Together” was the 
theme of an inspiring talk by Walter C. 
Berger, president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers association, Chicago, III. 
Entertainment features on Aug. 3 in- 
cluded an open house at the University 
Farms and a social hour and boat ride in 
the evening on Lake Champlain. A smorgas- 
bord supper was served during the cruise. 


@ JOHNNIE MARTIN, Imogene, Iowa, is 
the new manager of the Hart-Bartlett-Sturte- 
vant Grain Co.'s local elevator. 


@ HUBERT M. SLIGER, Grinnell, Iowa, 
has been named manager of the Grinnell 
Grain Co., succeeding A. E. Maron. 


izers. It means that year after year 
V-C Fertilizers continue to provide 
the utmost in crop-producing power 
and easy-drilling quality. 

It also means that when you 
handle V-C Fertilizers you are selling 
an honest and dependable product 
manufactured and distributed by 
people who value your friendship and 
your confidence. 


Richmond, Va. Norfolk, Va. Greensboro, N.C. * Wilmington, N.C. Columbia, S.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. * Birmingham, Ala. * Jackson, Miss. * Memphis, Tenn. ¢ Shreveport,La. 
Orlando,Fla. Baltimore,Md. Carteret,N.J. © E.St.Louis, Ill. Cincinnati,0. Dubuque, la. 
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Commercial Feeds Show 
Gains in Minnesota 


An increase during the past year in the 
amount of commercial feeds consumed in 
Minnesota has been announced by the Min- 
nesota state department of agriculture. Ac- 
cording to the department's annual bulletin, 
tctal feed consumption in 1949 was 805,081 
tons, compared with 719,327 tons in 1948. 

However, the 1949 total was less than 
the average for the four year period end- 
ing in 1948, the department revealed. Con- 
sumption in 1945, for instance, was 939,440 
tons. 

The estimated wholesale value of feed 
sold in 1949 was $70,179,509. The record 
high was $85,866,359 in 1948. The report 
stated that average prices per ton remained 
high. 

The amount of individual types of feed 
consumed in 1949 were: scratch feeds and 


miscellaneous poultry mashes, 48,063 tons; 
chick-starting and growing mashes, 65,337; 
egg and laying mash, 97,090; turkey mashes, 
53,394; poultry mash concentrates, 51,340; 
proprietary feeds with molasses, 33,357; 
proprietary feeds without molasses, 49,536; 
and proprietary feed concentrates, 37,064. 
@ HAL THOMPSON, Kokomo, Ind., has 
sold the Morrison & Thompson elevator to 
the Kokomo Grain & Feed Co. 
@ RAY MILLER, Cascade, Iowa, has pur- 
chased the interests of his partner in the 
Miller & Potter grain business. 
@ SPELTZ GRAIN & COAL, Alden, 
Minn., has repaired and remodelled its 
elevator. 


@ BEN HILLESHEIM, New Ulm, Minn., 
has succeded Vernon Budahn as manager of 
the New Ulm Farmers Elevator Co. 
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LIME CREST 


Laboratory Controlled 


TRACE MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


an economical and effective 
means of adding trace minerals 
to formula feeds. 


Standard and Custom-Blended Formulas 


Chemical and spectrographic analyses, made by the 
Lime Crest Research Laboratory, control the quality 
of all Lime Crest trace mineral pre-mixes. Uniform 
distribution of the trace minerals in the pre-mixes 
is assured by the Lime Crest Blending Process. 
Lime Crest trace mineral pre-mixes are supplied 
in standard formulas or will be made according 


PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
BOX # 5,NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 


A. E. Staley Building New 
Solvent Soybean Plant 


Plans for the construction of a new soy- 
bean processing plant with a daily capacity 
of 10,000 bushels at Painesville, Ohio, have 
been announced by officials of the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill. The 
new plant will employ the solvent extraction 
process in its operations. 


All major equipment for the plant has 
already been purchased, the company stated, 
and a large engineering force has been as- 
signed to the project. Construction will start 
early in 1951 with completion expected by 
fall of that year. Completion of the Paines 
ville plant will give the company the great 
est solvent extraction processing capacity o! 
any plant in the country. 


The new plant will replace an older ex 
peller process unit which the company ha 
operated in the Ohio location since 1939 
The projected plant will have 25 per ceni 
greater processing capacity than the old 
installation. 

Appointment of two new representative: 
to the staff of its industrial sales department 
was announced recently by the Staley firm 
According to Paul D. Doolen, industrial 
sales manager, they are William A. Gray, 
Dresbach, Minn., and George A. T. Moore, 
Brocktont, Mass. 


Mr. Gray, formerly with General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., has joined the 
Chicago, IIl., sales staff of Staley. Mr. Moore 
has been named representative in the firm’s 
northwest territory, comprising Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, and Wyoming. 
Formerly associated with the C. E. Chap- 
pell department store, Syracuse, N. Y., he 
will make his headquarters in Minneapolis. 


Purina’s Richmond, Ind., 


Mill to be Replaced 


Construction has been authorized imme- 
diately for a new Ralston Purina Co. feed 
plant at Richmond, Ind., the St. Louis, Mo., 
firm has announced. A present plant at Rich- 
mond, producing only mash-type feeds, will 
be converted into a storage warehouse when 
the new plant is completed. 

Jones-Hettelsater, Kansas City, Mo., will 
build the plant and it is scheduled for com- 
pletion by next spring. A production capa- 
city in excess of 75,000 tons annually is 
planned. An elevator of 90,000 bushels 
capacity will be built on the same site as an 
auxiliary unit. 

@ LA VERNE COLE, Clarkfield, Minn.., 
has been named manager of the Farmers 
Elevator Co. 
BURDICK OFFICE OPENS 

Offices of the new Burdick Grain Co. at 
462 Minneapolis Grain Exchange, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn., were opened on Aug. 1, it 
has been announced by Allan T. Burdick 
and Daniel T. McLoughlin, both of whom 
were formerly associated with the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. The firm’s telephone 
number is Lincoln 8796. 
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CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FBED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


EUREKA! 

Professor: “If molecules can be split into 
atoms and atoms can be split into electrons 
and protons, can those particles be broken 
down into anything smaller?” 

Sleepy Student: “You could mail them 
in a package marked ‘fragile’ and see.” 

* & 

They say there are more ways than one 
to make a fortune but most of us would be 
satisfied with just one. 

PERFECTION 

Doctor: “You cough more easily this 
morning.” 

Patient: “I ought to. I practiced all night.” 

* 
ECLIPSE 

Dick: “I notice Marybelle is singing a 
familiar song. Is that a popular number?” 

Tom: “It isn’t now.” 

* * 


A woman may not know how to run a 
car but they all know how to run up an 
account. 

* 
HOLD ON THERE! 

Guide: “We are now passing the largest 
distillery in Louisville, Kentucky.” 

Tourist: “Why?” 

* 
TITLE BOUT 
Smith: “I’m getting married next month.” 
Jones: “Who's your opponent?” 


The greatest haste is made by people who 
are not getting anywhere. 
* * * 


AW SHUCKS! 

She: “Say, did I ever show you the place 
where I hurt my hip?” 

He: “Why—uh—no.” 

She: “All right. We'll drive over there.” 

GRIEF INSURANCE 

Bragging Customer: “When I moved 
from my last farm, the town feed dealer 
wept.” 

Wary Operator: “Well, I won't. I sell on 
a cash basis.” 

Then there was the not-too-bright city 
girl who thought that a meadow lark was 
a farmers’ picnic. 

* 
SCIENCE MARCHES ON 

Customer: “Waiter, come here! There's a 
fly in my soup!” 

Waiter: “You're mistaken, sir. That’s one 
of the new vitamin bees we serve with every 
order.” 

RUINED . 

“He was ruined by untold wealth.” 

“How come?” 

“He didn’t tell about it in his income tax 
report.” 
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Some people hear a rattle in their cars 


quicker than one in their heads. 
* * * 
GOOD POINT 
Wife: “Havne’t you anything nice to say 
about my mother at all?” 
Husband: “Yes, she objected to our mar- 
riage.” 


PROTECT YOUR OWN 
SUPPLIES FROM RATS 


Stop rats from gnawing away 
at your profits in elevators, ware- 
houses, and stockrooms, Prove to 
yourself how effective BANARAT 
with warfarin really is. HALF- 
POUND CAN MAKES ENOUGH 
MIXED BAIT TO CONTROL THE 
AVERAGE RAT COLONY. 


BANARAT contains warfarin, dis- 
covered in the University of Wis- 
consin biochemistry laboratories, 
and patented by the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation. Tests 
by federal agencies show that 
warfarin controls rats where all 
other rodenticides fail! 


Use BANARAT yourself, and s 


Supplied by American Scientific 
Laboratories, Inc. 


Box 232, Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Farmers want this completely NEW 
and DIFFERENT WARFARIN premi 


AS REQUESTED 

A longwinded toastmaster had kept his 
audience fidgeting and squirming for 50 
minutes following a formal dinner. Finally 
his supply of words ran out. 

“And now,” he said turning with a smile, 
“I'm going to call upon Mr. Richworthy to 
give his address.” 

Mr. Richworthy rose. 

“My address,” he said, “is 922 Lombard 
st. and I'm going home.” 

* * 


EXTRACURRICULAR 
Bride: “I’m tired of marriage. Bill hasn't 
kissed me since I came back from the 
honeymoon.” 
Friend: “Why don’t you divorce him?” 
Bride: “Oh, I’m not married to Bill!” 


Wee 

You'll have to act fast if you want to 
be the first in your area to sell BANARAT 
with WARFARIN. Farmers are just wait- 
ing to be told where they can buy this 
revolutionary NEW warfarin premix, the 
rodenticide that offers really effective 
rat control for the first time. 


Effective rat control 


BANARAT is totally unlike any other 
rodenticide you've ever carried. Rats 
never suspect BANARAT baits. They 
keep eating it until they die gently of in- 
ternal bleeding a few days later. BAN- 
ARAT baits remain to effectively control 
any stray rats. 


Get on the BANARAT bandwagon 


Newspapers, magazines, tradepapers 
call warfarin the best rat control yet dis- 
covered. County agents are recommend- 
ing warfarin. Now you can sell BANA- 
RAT warfarin premix—be ready to cash 
in when farmers ask you for BANARAT! 
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—Business Clinic 
(Continued from page 40) 


will increase the premium and by the same 
token a mutual company may pay dividends 
that would reduce the premium). 

Since standard insurance policies are gen- 
eral contracts, endorsements are often neces- 
sary so that the policy will meet the specific 
needs of the insured. While the courts have 
in most cases given the policy holder the 
benefit of the doubt where a doubt existed 
the policy holder can avoid unnecessary 
trouble by being familiar with all the en- 
dorsements attached to his policy. 

Sometimes a policy holder will violate 
some of the conditions of the policy and 
invalidate it. Some of these violations may 


be unintentional. If there is any doubt in 
your mind as to the violation of any provi- 
sion you should immediately consult your 
broker or agent as to the advisability of ob- 
taining appropriate endorsement from the 
company. This step is too important to de- 
lay. If it is overlooked and a loss occurs 
settlement may be unnecessarily tied up or 
withheld entirely based upon the seriousness 
of this oversight. 

A broker is considered the agent of the 
policy holder and not of the insurance com- 
pany. Knowledge on the part of the broker 
does not constitute knowledge on the part 
of the insurance company until transmitted 
by the broker to the company. 

The insurance company is not bound by 
opinions or oral waivers of policy provisions 
by its agent. If in doubt have the agent get 


Algona, lowa 
Monmouth, Ill. 


SARGENT PLANTS 


Double your 
hog feed profits 


with this volume 
building blend 
of vitamins, 
proteins, minerals, 
fish solubles, 
whey, trace 
minerals and 
New Antibiotic 
Residue APF 
Supplement. | 
Make this your 
biggest Fall 


season in years! 


Sell Sargent 
Minral Meal 


DES MOINES 
IOWA 


Fremont, Neb. 
Waverly, Mo. 
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an O. K. from the insurance company in 

Practically all insurance contracts written 
in this country on property which is sub- 
ject to loss contain a clause that the company 
is not liable for a loss outside of the United 
States or Canada. Special endorsements can 
be added if wider coverage is desired. 

The standard fire insurance policy and 
most other forms of property insurance state 
the insurance company will not be liable 
while any other insurance (that is another 
policy protecting the same interest in the 
same property against the same hazard) 
whether or not valid is carried on the same 
property and interest. It is not designed to 
prevent the policyholder from obtaining 
sufficient insurance or to prevent him from 
insuring with another company but only to 
lessen the moral hazard by making it more 
difficult to obtain insurance for a greater 
amount than the insured property is worth. 

The insured can protect himself by: 

1. Obtaining consent each time he wishes 
to take out additional insurance. 

2. Secure an endorsement from the in- 
surance company permitting additional in- 
surance at will. (Such endorsements are is- 
sued without additional charge.) 

We will continue this discussion in the 
next issue. 


Plan Ohio Turkey Day At 
Marion, September 27 


Details of the Ohio Turkey Day program 
which will be held in the new Memorial 
Coliseum, Marion County Fair Grounds, 
Marion County, Ohio, Sept. 27, were an- 
nounced in August by D. D. Moyer, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Ohio Turkey associa- 
tion. Ten commercial exhibitors will sponsor 
a display of feed, health products and equip- 
ment during the event. 

The meeting will open with a speech by 
Jerome Hull, director of the National Tur- 
key federation who will explain how the in- 
dustry benefits from the Eat-More-Turkey 
campaign. The 1950 turkey outlook will be 
reviewed by Warren D. Johnson, president 
of the NTF. E. L. Dakan, chairman of the 
department of poultry husbandry, Ohio 
State university, Columbus, will tell visitors 
of turkey developments he observed on a 
recent western visit. 

Following a picnic turkey dinner, the 
Ohio association will hold its annual busi- 
ness meeting. Afterwards, Mr. Johnson 
will speak on ““New Ideas in Turkey Man- 
agement.” A panel discussion on dressing, 
packaging and merchandising improvements 
will end the meeting. 

Those taking part will be: Kenneth Bow- 
man, New Carlisle; Robert York, Sciotoville; 
Merle Ley, Canal Fulton; F. Schwartzmiller, 
Tiffin; and A. L. Rivers, Maumee. 

FORM BRITISH SUBSIDIARY 

Formation of Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Ltd., a British subsidiary, was announced 
on Aug. 4 by Louis B. Neumiller, president 
of the Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl. 
Located in England, the subsidiary will pro- 
cure, inspect, store and ship British-made 
Caterpillar parts to company dealers in the 
United Kingdom and other countries. 
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Beacon Milling Celebrates 
Thirtieth Anniversary 


A two-day sales convention, Aug. 3-4, 
marked the 30th anniversary of the Beacon 
Milling Co., Cayuga, N. Y. Sessions were 
held at the Cayuga plant and at the Osborne 
Hotel, Auburn, N. Y. A total of 75 Beacon 
sales and service representative attended. 

Beacon speakers included: Stanley W. 
Tyler, president; Lloyd S. Riford, chairman 
of the board; C. E. Lee, vice-president and 
director of poultry research; J. Marshall 
Hunter, vice-president in charge of sales; 
Dr. Paul E. Newman, vice-president and di- 
rector of dairy research; Charles B. Lee, 
treasurer; David G. Campbell, secretary; 
S. W. Hamilton, O. A. Rowoth, and Dr. 
J] C. Scholes of the poultry department; 
Dr. C. D. Ebertz, veterinary consultant; and 
Julian Wright, sales department 

Outside speakers addressed the group on 
Thursday. Among them were Samuel R. 
Aldrich, project leader in agronomy exten- 
sion at Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y., and 
Mrs. Donald MacKenzie of Auburn. Ray B. 
Bowden, executive vice-president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National association, 
gave the feature address at the banquet on 
Aug. 4 which closed the convention. 

At the banquet, service awards were pres- 
ented to members of the Beacon sales force. 
A 30-year pin was presented to H. O. Budd 
and a watch, commemorating 25 years of 
service, was awarded to Glenn Cowles, ter- 
ritory manager for the Delmarva peninsula. 
Mr. Budd also received a golf bag and clubs 
from the sales force. 

F. S. Kennedy, general sales manager of 
Beacon, served as conference chairman and 
officiated at several conference meetings. 
Others were under the direction of Hugh 
M. Hughes, assistant general sales manager. 


J. M. Hunter was dinner chairman. 


@ BEREND BROTHERS, Archer City, 
Texas, have erected four steel grain storage 
tanks. 

@ SAN PERLITA CO-OP CO., San Per- 
lita, Texas, has installed a new automatic 
scale in its elevator. 

@ LOCKHARD GRAIN CO., Edinburg, 
Texas, has constructed a $70,000 elevator. 


grew THE FEED BAG 


‘THIS IS THE LAST STRAW.... NO ONE 
| IS GOING 10 ACCUSE ME OF STALLING /” 
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MOORE FEED with MOORSPEED 


ROLLING MILLS 


MOORE FEED 


MOORSPEED 
Barley and Oat 


Lower Costs 
Lower Maintenance 
High Production 


Time Tested by 
the Largest 
Mills in the West 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Reid-Strutt Co., Inc., 1015 S. E. Stark St., Portland, Ore. 


Halverson Corrugating Wks., 232 Lucy St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


C. Wilkinson & Son, 1025 Lindale Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN AMG AND A SAMPLE OF BARLEY 
ROLLED ON A MOORSPEED ROLLER MILL 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


F ADELINE STREET OAKLAND 4, CALI z 
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| 
— Merchandising 
(Continued from page 45) 
1947 were manufactured in 1948. It is pos- 
sible that a similar increase has taken place 
in Canada on a percentage basis. Just what 
do these figures mean? 

Slackening consumer expenditures are re- 
flected by increased savings in the U. S. 
Disposable income in 1948 was 17 billion 
above 1947. Consumer expenditures in 1948 
were 177 billion or 13 billion above 1947. 
Personal savings almost doubled in 1948 
from 8.8 billion in 1947 to 14.9 billion in 
1948. 

In the U. S., Mr. and Mrs. America are 
just becoming more selective in their buy- 
ing. Population is increasing and promises 
to reach 166 million by 1975, meaning more 
mouths to feed. 

Now, let’s look at your opportunity as a 
feed dealer, elevator operator, or hatchery- 
man. You have the advantage over your 
cempetition when it comes to maintaining 
your own business. You can also help the 
farmer maintain his cash position. 

Your advantage is found in your direct 
contact with the farmers. Your personal ac- 
quaintance, your knowledge of the farmer 
and his individual problems can increase his 
feeding and farming efficiency. 

Help Farmer Invest Soundly 

Help the farmer make sound investments 
in the feed and other purchases. Make the 
return to him the biggest possible. Increase 
his profits. All of this must be sold to him 
—and it can’t be done by just selling feed, 
seed, fertilizer, or other items. 

Consider yourself when you make a pur- 
chase. You don’t buy clothes—you buy neat 
appearance, style and attractiveness. You 
don’t buy shoes—you buy foot comfort and 
the pleasure of walking in the open air. You 
don’t buy books—you buy pleasant hours 
and profit of knowledge. You don’t buy tires 
—you buy freedom from worry and low 
cost per mile. 

By the same token you must sell quick 
growth, high feed conversion, high egg 
production with less feed at a lower cost 
per dozen! You must sell profitable hog 
production with a bigger return per bushel 
or corn fed! You must sell bigger daily gains 
on less feed with a high finish for cattle! 
You must sell increased milk production at 
less cost per 100 pounds of milk! You must 
seli health of stock so that more livestock 
and poultry reach the market! 

It is your responsibility to increase the 
profits made by purchases of your products! 
That is your interest when you buy the pro- 
ducts you sell. That is the farmer’s interest 
when he makes a purchase from you. So 
get the largest possible return from the 
feed and fertilizer and other products you 
sell! 

Our farm population in 1948 was 27.5 
million. This 20 per cent of the population 
received 10 per cent of the national income, 
which amounted to $210 billion. Farm pop- 
ulation has decreased 9.3 per cent or 3 mil- 
lion since 1.4 billion. It all boils down to 
high income for farm specialists, making the 
farmers the best market in the United States. 
The farmers are becoming, in the words of 
Hollywood, “beautiful and colossal,” “out 
of this world,” and so on. 

Why does the farmer enjoy his splendid 
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cash position? He has money and lots of 
it. Conditions have changed and many don’t 
realize the potential or the significant posi- 
tion of the farmers in our economy. The 
fewer prospects have more money to spend. 
The field has changed from a large mass 
market to a big field, a class market. 

The farmer demands personalized selling! 
He doesn’t ask for it, but responds to it. 

How do you cash in on “opportunity un- 
limited?” 

By using every successful merchandising 
means reaching your market potential and 
combating competition! 

A good example of what can be done to 
step up sales is the experience of the Ohio 
Real Estate Board of Realty Exchange. In 
the first quarter of 1949, salaesmen of these 
members closed business totaling over $3 
million, a gain of 32 per cent over the same 
period of a year ago . . . These salesmen 
were so busy finding and selling that they 
didn’t have time to listen to fellow business 
prospects. 

Another is that the American woman 
spent more for lipstick and rouge than the 
American farmer spent for livestock and 
poultry feed. 

Six Important Steps 

There are six important steps that can be 
taken to increase sales, namely, service, store 
display, showmanship, advertising, product 
knowledge, and field contact. Let us con- 
sider them individually. 

SERVICE: This is increasing the produc- 
tiveness of the products you sell. Follow 
through after the sales are made. Your com- 
petition is giving this service. 

Your sales are dependent upon the serv- 
ice you give inside and outside of your 
store. Consider the filling station of a few 
years ago. You got incomplete, almost no 
service and generally were asked: “Wadda 
you want?” 

Now they have a different approach. Now 
it’s: “How do you do; may I be of service 
to you?’-—and it’s not metallic. 

You answer: “Need some gas.” 

The reply is: “May I fill it up? I won't 
run it over.” 

Your oil is checked and reported cor- 
rectly. Your tires checked, and so on. They 
have an interest beyond the sale of gasoline. 
They are selling road-free service. 

So it must be with you. It makes people 
want to trade with you. 

DISPLAY: Your competition is using 
this device for two reasons. First, a good 
display catches the eye and creates interest. 
It warms up the customer and makes it 
easy to buy. John Q. Public likes to shop 
around to see what he wants. Display means 
increased sales of small items and related 
items, and good display means additional 
profits for you. 

Secondly, display makes selling easier and 
more effective for your employees. It devel- 
ops high employee attitudes and makes 
“working” not a chore. They can wait on 
your customers with better efficiency and 
it instills in them a desire to want to sell. 

What should a display do? 

It must attract attention. Make it say 
something and mean something to the cus- 
tomers—not just to you. Sell a single idea. 
Tie it in with company advertising. Your 
market is the farmer 12 months of the year 
so your display schedule must be season- 


able to suit his changing nutrition needs. 

What kind of display do you want your 
silent salesman to be? 

Use mass window and counter island dis- 
plays. Use live displays of chicks, calves, 
and pigs. Use bulletin boards giving mar- 
ket information. There is a correlation of 
display with selling related items. Tie in 
your sales and build store profits. An im- 
portant thing is to re-arrange your display 
frequently. 

Grocer John Doe displays because a cus: 
tomer coming in for a loaf of bread will 
usually make a larger purchase. If you don’t 
display, you should tell each customer every 
item you handle. Otherwise you are asking 
them to guess what you carry. 

Good housekeeping is a necessity, too 
Use the dust cloth and the broom. 

Still another “must” in meeting compe- 
tition is SHOWMANSHIP. Examples of 
this are the Chicago cigar store that puts 
out four or five boxes of cigars from which 
to choose, or the automatic washing ma- 
chine salesman who invites you to the show- 
room and asks you to bring several pounds 
of laundry with you. He doesn’t invite you 
to see clothes swishing around, he wants to 
show you the simplicity, thoroughness and 
ease of operation. 

Open a box of chicks and a bag of feed. 
When you buy a new suit you feel the tex- 
ture and can show appreciation of the pro- 
duct. Do the same for your feed customers. 
Bring into your sales talk all factors affecting 
a sale. Flatter your customer's ego. 

ADVERTISING: This medium moves 
products toward the consumer. It’s show- 
manship and service in print or air. Use the 
local newspapers, the trade journals, the 
radio, direct mail, even the common penny 
postal card. 

What's old to you is new to others. Don’t 
believe everyone knows of your place of 
business and the service you promise. Tell 
your store’s story. 

PRODUCT KNOWLEDGE: Just to say 
a product is food is not sufficient. You must 
have the reasons why. Stop to think—you 
buy on reasons why. 

Just because you know the product's story 
doesn’t mean that your customer does. Your 
customer buys when he knows and under- 
stands this story. 

You will miss sales unless your employees 
know the product and use its sales points. 
A meeting with the store help can accom- 
plish this. It will make them a part of the 
organization, not just help. 

FIELD CONTACTS: Farmers don’t de- 
mand personalized selling, but it pays off. 
Call on the people who buy your products. 
Those who do get the business. 

An example is the hybrid seed corn. In 
1936 only 3 per cent of the corn planted 
was hybrid. In 12 short years the story has 
reached the farmer. There are more than 
50,000 salesmen selling hybrid seed corn 
today, and through personalized selling they 
make it easy to buy. More than that, they 
make it difficult to resist buying. 

Using the six points of merchandising: 
Service, Display, Showmanship, Advertising, 
Product Knowledge, and Field Contacts will 
enable you to meet your competition and 
secure your share of the potential business. 
Take advantage of your “OPPORTUNITY 
UNLIMITED.” 
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(Continued from page 39) 


chicken and dog foods, and sell poultry sup- 
plies of all kinds, remedies and sanitation 
products. 

They sell large quantities of dog food and 
supplies. This is because the area is some- 
what of a sportsman’s paradise, with hills, 
weodland and artificial lakes nearby. Hunt- 
ing dogs bring fancy prices and rate scien- 
tific care. 

Some outstanding dairy herds graze on 
such !and as is available in Warrick county 
since coal strippers have taken their toll. 
Much waste land is being reclaimed now for 
hog and poultry farming. 

Mr. Roller says the Metz store has always 
been enthusiastic about demonstrations, hav- 
ing experimented with about all types. This 
especially appeals to the young folks, and he 
thinks no up-and coming firm can afford to 
neglect them when it comes to feeding pro- 
grams. 

“Last year we raised a calf”, he said, 
‘from 4 weeks to 4 months, right on the 
place here. Projects like this not only inter- 
est customers, but tend to keep a dealer in- 
‘crmed on latest scientific developments”. 

On one point this business has reached 
the stage all dealers dream about—sales are 
now practically on a cash basis. The man- 
agement has brought this about gradually, 
with a minimum of hard feeling and they 
hope to keep it right there. 

Asked if his farm party actually pays in 
increased sales, Mr. Roller replied. 

“Tt would be hard to evaluate any single 
type of promotion. This affair, lunch and 
all, cost me around $150. I’m confident it is 
money well spent and that it will pay off in 
the course of the year. As more people hear 
about it and attend that naturally means in- 
creased sales. Anyway as our business grows 
steadily, we all have a good time, learn 
interesting facts. so we're satisfied”. 


Everling Associates, Inc. 
Formed in Philadelphia 


A new corporation, The Everling Asso- 
ciates, Inc., has been formed in Philadelphia, 
Pa., to succeed the advertising firm of Law- 
rence I. Everling, Inc.. which went out of 
business on July 31. The older firm was 
founded by the late Lawrence Everling. 

Officers of the new corporation are: Frank 
J. Corkery, president; Reynold J. Abbruzzi, 
vice-president; and Alice L. Mooney, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Everling Associates will 
handle all present advertising contracts of 
the older Everling firm. 

Among others, the Everling firm repre- 
sents White Laboratories, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
The address of the new corporation remains 
the same as that of the former company, 42 
S. 15th st., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


NEW ZINN BULLETINS 

Two new bulletins on feed have just been 
issued by A. K. Zinn & Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. They are: “Zinn’s Michigan State 
Rabbit Pellets’ and “Four Ways To Make 
Money with Zinn‘s Hog Feeds.’ Both can 
be obtained by writing to the company. 
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@ OTTO H. SPEARBRAKER, 46, former 

feed store operator at Rockfield, Wis., died 

at Clintonville, Wis., on July 28. 


@ R. E. GRIFFIN, Frisco, Texas, 50, local 
grain dealer died in Dallas, Texas, in July. 
@ GILBERT GROSSMAN, Evansville, Ind., 
has been named manager of the Corno Feed 

Store, Rolla, Mo. 
JOIN DETECTO 
C. H. “Jack” Vilm, Denver, Colo., and 
R. W. Hooker, Phoenix, Ariz., have been 
appointed western representatives of the 
Detcto-Gram industrial division of Detecto 
Scales, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., it was an- 
nounced in July by Mark Rapp, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the division. 


Re-elect Complete Slate At 
Seattle Grain Exchange 


All officers of the Seattle Grain Exchange, 
Seattle, Wash., were re-elected to office re- 
cently when the exchange held its annual 
meeting at the Arctic club. 

The officers are: Gordon T. Shaw, presi- 
dent; Charles Nelson, vice-president; A. W. 
Anderson, secretary; and D. G. Hughes, 
treasurer. Directors are: F. M. Baller, Mr. 
Anderson and Mr. Shaw. A cocktail hour 
and dinner followed the business meeting. 

@ R. K. CHANDLER, Ramona, Kan., has 
been named manager of the Ramona Co-op 
Elevator Co. elevator. 


How to judge a mineral concentrate 


Feeds that aren’t completely mineralized may mean mineral 
deficient rations, dissatisfied customers. Don’t risk losing customers. Use HERMAN 


NAGEL’S MINERAL CONCENTRATES. 


fluorine 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
with TRACE MINERALS 


Contains five high-analysis, purified phosphates — 
“so soluble, they melt on your tongue.” 15% 
phosphorus. Eight vital trace minerals. No insoluble 
filler, rock, clay or bonemeal. No toxic amounts of 


or other impurities. No premix required. With 


salt and limestone from your own stock, supplies 
every needed mineral. 


To mineralize feeds containing phosphorus-rich in- 
gredients. Highly concentrated, one pound fortifies 
a ton of feed. Supplies eight vital trace minerals in 
predetermined, balanced amounts—stabilized iodine, 
manganese, copper, cobalt, nickel, ifon, zinc and 
boron. 


HERMAN NAGEL'S 


TRACE MINERAL 


CONCENTRATE 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Sastern States 
The Amburgo Co., Inc, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Iowa and Nebraska 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
Des Moines 9, Iowa 
Minnesota 
Blomfield-Swanson Brokerage 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Oregon and Washington 
Lee Cook Co. 
Seattle 4, Wash. 
Portland 4, Ore. 


The HERMAN NAGEL CO. - 


Kansas and Missouri 
Bartels & Shores Chemical Co. 
Kansas City 7, Mo. 


Utah and Idaho 
Warner Arthur Grain, Ine, 
Ozden, Utah 


Colorado 
Farnham-Morris Co. 
Denver 2, Colo, 


South Texas 
The Big State Grain Co., Inc. 
San Antonio 5, Texas 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. - Chicago 
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— Good Location 


(Continued from page 42) 


fraction of their fields and they seemed to 
enjoy an opportunity to ‘let down their hair 
and do a little crying, as the saying goes. 
“We couldn't help them with that prob- 
lem, of course, but we could agree with them 
that it was a shame and that we certainly 
hoped the weather would soon warm up so 
they could get in the fields. I really think 
most of them felt better after getting their 
complaints and moans out of their systems.” 
Mr. Boie’s town lacks a newspaper for the 
owner died recently and the press and other 
printing equipment was sold to a newspaper- 
man in the larger town of Plainview. How- 
ever, he frequently orders an advertisement 


placed in that publication and also mails 
thousands of postal cards to farmers. This 
is done “in season” when Mr. Boie figures 
he has a chance to whet farmer interest with 
special offerings. 

In addition, the Elgin dealer does a con- 
siderable amount of service work during the 
off-season period when the demand for 
chicks has lessened. If Mrs. Pete Simpson, 
for example, finds her chickens dying at an 
alarming rate, she immediately gets in touch 
with Mr. Boie. He drives out to her place 
and makes a thorough inspection. 

“This gives me a chance to develop my 
poultry remedy business,” he points out. “I 
seldom make a charge for this service, figur- 
ing that the profits on the remedies which 
I recommend will take care of the automo- 
bile expense. In addition, I hope that the 


For Vitamin B12— with added A.P.F. 


If you want to increase the efficiency of your feed, at 


amazingly low cost, use DRIFISOL. Now stepped up to 


equal condensed fish solubles—pound for pound. Just 
40 pounds of DRIFISOL gives you the equivalent of a 

Yo level of fish solubles. A rich natural source of Vita- 
min B12—now with A.P.F. ADDED! Use DRIFISOL. 


INC. 


01 East Euclid Avenue 


Des Moines 13, lowa 
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farmwife will remember me when she makes 
her next purchase of chicks, feed or poultry 
equipment. 

““Human nature being as funny as it is, I 
don’t figure that all people who benefitted 
from this free service will trade with me. 
Some are tempted by lower chick prices or 
lower feed prices or some other factor and 
deal with a competitor. But in the main, 
most people are loyal and will continue to 
trade with the dealer who gives them honest, 
dependable service.” 

Mr. Boie also performs a culling service 
for flock owners but he makes a small charge 
for that kind of work. 

“It’s purely an accommodation,” he point- 
ed out, “and I figure that the fee which I 
assess will just about take care of my ex- 
penses. More than anything else, the fee 
reminds the flock owner that culling can’t 
be done by just anybody. You never see a 
photographer unlimbering his camera and 
taking pictures and giving them away. He 
charges for his work even though nine out 
of 10 persons know how to take pictures 
nowadays. 

“It’s the same way with an expert culler. 
He’s performing a service and by charging 
a fee it reminds the farmer or farmwife that 
it’s a type of work that has to be performed 
by somebody who knows his business.” 

Mr. Boie stores his feed in the store build- 
ing which he had purchased at Viola and 
moved to his present location. The new 
building permits excellent displays of poul- 
try equipment and feed. 

“I believe in putting my feed out where it 
can be seen,” he explained, “and I also like 
to conduct demonstrations with live chicks. 
This gives us a chance to point out how 
quickly chicks respond to a good chick 
starter. The only drawback is that during 
the hatching season we are kept on the run 
and haven't the time to keep accurate rec- 
ords. However, the display of started chicks 
always draws attention and farmers like to 
discuss it with us.” 

Looking back over his business career, Mr. 
Boie can trace his success from his first tiny 
poultry farm. 

“Tt only goes to prove that a quality pro- 
duct, coupled with good service, can put a 
man ahead even in this highly competitive 
age,” he declared. 


BALTIMORE FEEDMAN DIES 

J. R. “Joe” Luber, well-known feed deal- 
er of Baltimore, Md., died of a heart attack 
on Aug. 13. Active in feed business since 
1902, Mr. Luber opened his own feed brok- 
erage and jobbing business, Feed Products 
Co., in Baltimore in 1934. The firm serves 
a wide area, including Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. His son, J. R. Luber, 
jr., active in the business since 1944, will 
carry on management of the company. The 
senior Mr. Luber is survived by his wife, 
six other children and seven grandchildren. 

@ HARRY R. HULL, 50, Decatur, Ill., op- 
erator of a feed store in Lovington, IIl., died 
on July 13. 

@ CHAN MASON, Lemon Grove, Calif., 
has purchased the Palomar Feed Co., Ra- 
mona, Calif., from an Escondido firm. 
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Froedtert Finishes Building 
Modern Malt House 


Construction of a new specialty malt ware- 
house for the Froedtert Grain & Malting 
Co., Inc., at Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
completed, it was announced on Aug. 1 
by Kurtis R. Froedtert, president and chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Froedtert reported 
that the building’s equipment is about 30 
per cent installed. 

The new warehouse is designed to handle 
two dozen specialty products, apart from 
brewers’ and distillers’ malts and is de- 
signed to relieve congested elevator work 
house areas where these operations are now 
located. The president estimated that the 
warehouse would be in partial operation by 
Nov. 1 and in full operation by Jan. 1, 1951. 

He also revealed that basic construction 
of the company’s new office building has 
been completed and a heating, ventilating 
nd air conditioning system is now being 
nstalled. The firm expects the building will 
se fully enclosed by Oct. 15 and occupied 

y Jan. 1. 


Staley’s New Solvent Plant 
Ready at Decatur, Ill. 


Completion of a new $5,000,000 solvent 
extraction soybean plant at Decatur, IIl., 
was announced late in August by the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur. Accord- 
ing to the firm, the plant’s capacity of 800 
tons of soybeans daily gives it the greatest 
soybean processing capacity of any single 
plant in the world. 

The company now claims a total soybean 
processing capacity sufficient to handle 
yields of more than 3,500 acres per day. 
Older expeller units at Decatur will con- 
tinue to be operated for the time being, 
company officials said, although the new 
extraction plant was intended as a replace- 
ment. Continued operation of the expeller 
unit will depend on economic conditions in 
the industry. 

Plans for the conversion of present ex- 
peller facilities at Painesville, Ohio, to the 
sclvent process were announced recently. 


Dairy Booklet Now Ready 
For Distribution to Trade 


A new five-point dairy program has been 
announced by the Arcady Farms Milling 

o., Chicago, Ill. Details of the program 
are contained in a 24-page booklet available, 
free of charge from the company, 223 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

According to the company, the program 
was developed to make the best use of 
home-grown grains, hay and pasture, to pro- 
duce the greatest amount of milk at the 
lowest possible production cost. Arcady 
claims that each step in the program has 
been tested and proven under all kinds of 
dairy farm conditions. 

The five-point program embraces these 
operations: selection; herd improvement; 
feeding; care and management: and the calf. 
Included in the booklet are analyses of hays 
and a calf-feeding chart. 
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for VITALITY DOG FOODS? 


Both sell TONS “a it N 


These two Vitality dealers face each other 
across the street in Clarksville, Arkansas 
population 3000 ... yet BOTH 
move heavy tonnage of Vitality Dog 
Foods. Think of the sales potential in 
YOUR town. Vitality’s COMPLETE LINE 
of foods . . . specialized diets for special 
purposes . . . makes sense to your cus- 
tomers, real volume for you. 


Write today for dealer facts. 


VITALITY MILLS, Ine. 
Dept.. L__Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


DEALER 
NO. 1 


C. N. Dickerson 
Clarksville, 
Arkansas 


DEALER 
NO. 2 


Mon King 
Clarksville, 
Arkansas 
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For Best Results 
With LEGUMES 


Inoculate Wit 


it HILTNER PROCE 


I 
iT MARK REG'D. DEC.6, 1896 


THE ORIGINAL LEGUME INOCU 


Has Served the American Farmer 
BACTERIA COY 


lions ‘OF LEGUME B 


T QUALITY AT LO 


LATOR 
1898 


Farmers have used NITRAGIN successfully since 
1898. They continue to use it for one important 
reason—it gets results! NITRAGIN has made an im- 
pressive record . . . providing better legume yields, 
producing better stands, and helping to retain soil 
fertility. The high quality and dependable value of 
the NITRAGIN product has resulted in an ever- 
increasing number of farmers inoculating all legumes 
at every planting. This good habit has been established 
by good results. Cash in on the growing demand for 
“the legume bacteria in the orange can.” Push inocu- 
lation . . . sell NITRAGIN—it’s a repeat business 
item that pays off year after year. 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC. 
3855 N. BOOTH ST. © MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 


..sure as the seasons! 


eason after season 
you can depend 
on the simplicity, 
accuracy and relia- 
bility of your Stein- 
lite to measure mois- 
ture content with 
precision and speed. 

More than 16,000 
elevators, seed houses, feed and flour mills are as 
certain of their Steinlite’s unfaltering performance 
as they are of the seasons. 

Moisture testing is a Seedburo specialty. Here, at 
your disposal, is the most highly developed moisture 
testing service in America. Bring your moisture testing 
problems to Seedburo .. . first! Seedburo Equipment 
Company, 751 Converse Building, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Siomilte MomeliNo. 108... . $330.00 
F.O.B. Atchison, Kan. 


ADVANTAGES THAT ADD UP TO 
DOLLARS...FOR YOU! 


1. FAST. Requires only One Minute to make an accurate 
test. Speeds handling in peak periods. 

2. ACCURATE. Calibrated against official oven methods. 
3. PRACTICAL. No technical knowledge or previous ex- 
perience required. No laboratory technique involved. 

4. RELIABLE. Design and operating principle based on 20 
years of field engineering and laboratory experience. 

5. APPROVED. Saving money for more than 16,000 users 
in a wide variety of applications. 

°6. COMPACT. Lightweight . . . easily portable. Operates 
from electrical outlet. Battery operated models available. 

7. DEPENDABLE. Calibrated against basic standards rec- 
ognized in your industry. 

8. ADAPTABLE. Tests a variety of free-flowing materials. 
Charts prepared for more than 200 products ranging 
from 2% to 50% moisture content. 

9. ECONOMICAL. Saves time and money. Sample is not 
destroyed, thus eliminating sample cost. 

10. SERVICE. You are eligible for ‘‘loaner’’ service when 
your Steinlite requires servicing. 

11. GUARANTEED. Fully guaranteed for one year against 
defective workmanship and materials. 
12. FREE TRIAL. Sold on a 10-day free trial basis. 
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GOT YOUR 
You need this 
big, new Seed- 
buro catalog 
in your busi- 
ness. More than 500 item: 
for testing, grading, han- 
dling and processing grain 
and seeds. Write for you: 

FREE copy today. 


EEOBURG 


CHICAGO 
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New Zealand Seed Varieties Sent 
To State Experiment Stations 


Distribution of 2,500 pounds of New 
Zealand grass and clover seed to state ex- 
periment stations was announced on Aug. 9 
by the United States department of agricul 
ture. The seed, for use in test plots, went to 
stations in Maryland, Tennessee and 
Georgia. 

The Federated Farmers of New Zealand 
donated the seed which included high-pro- 
tein-yielding strains of rye-grass. R. B. Ten- 
net, assistant director-general of the New 
Zealand department of agriculture brought 
the seed to this country as a gesture of good 
will. Mr. Tennent and Meade T. Foster, ag- 
ricultural attache at the American Embassy, 
Wellington, N. Z., later toured the south- 
western stations to observe planting of the 


seed. 


L. L. Patten Elected President 
Of Georgia Seed Association 


L. L. Patten was elected president of the 
Georgia Seedsmen’s association at its 10th 
annual convention, July 23-25, at the Ansley 
hotel, Atlanta. Total registration was 249. 
During the convention, 37 new members 
were accepted into the organization. 


Other new officers are: Harold W. Akins, 
first vice-president; Warren Hodge, second 
vice-president; and William B. Kuhlke, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Rufus Adams was appointed 
committeeman-at-large. 

Speakers included H. Stanley Hastings, 
Lane Wilson, Edgar Martin and the Hon. 
Tom Lindner, Georgia commissioner of ag- 
riculture. Social events included a cocktail 
party on July 23 which was attended by 249 
persons. 

The entertainment and social program 
was handled by Frank Everett. Mr. Everett 
presented E. D. Martin, retiring president of 
the association, and his wife with a large 
sterling silver pitcher on behalf of the 
seedsmen. 


Improved Grass-Legume Situation 
In Late 1950 Forecast by Lunz 


A considerable improvement in the grass 
and legume supply situation, during the lat- 
ter part of 1950, has been predicted by 
Henry Lunz, director of the seed laboratory 
of the Wisconsin state department of agri- 
culture. 

Estimate of 1950 timothy seed yields 
have been doubled as a result of a favor- 
able early harvest; outlook for red clover 
and alfalfa seed is better than originally pre- 
dicted, except for adaptable varieties. A 
shortage of alsike clover seed supplies is 
expected. 

Mr. Lunz warned farmers not to pay 
fancy prices for grass legume seed because 
the seller claims that the seed has been 
trated or processed to produce extra-large 
yields. Many of these claims, he said, are 
unsubstantiated by research results. 
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Seed Meetings 


Vegetable Variety Field Days, Cor 
nell University, Ithaca & Geneva, 
N.Y Sept. 18-19 


California Seed Association, Fall 
Meeting, Hotel Californian, Fres- 
no, Calif. Sept. 29 


Iowa Seed Dealers Association, Fort 
Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa Oct. 13 


New York State Seedsmens Asso- 
ciation, Powers Hotel, Rochester, 
N.Y Oct. 15-16 


New York Foundation Seed Stocks 
Co-operative, Inc., Osborn Hotel, 
Ne ¥ Oct. 17 


Louisiana Seedsmen’s Association, 
Heidelberg Hotel, Baton Rouge, 


La Oct. 29-31 
Texas Seedsmen’s Association, Dal- 
| Nov. 2-3 


Western Seedsmen’s Association, 
Hotel President, Kansas City, Mo. 
Nov. 10-11 


Hybrid Seed Corn Industry Re- 
search Conference, LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago; Nov. 28-29 


Colorado Seedsmen’s Association, 
Broadmoor hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo Dec. 1-2 


Southern Seedsmen’s Association, 
City Auditorium, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dec. 3-6 
Illinois Seed Dealers Association, 
Leland Hotel, Springfield, Il. 

..Dec. 8 


Kansas Seed Dealers Association, 
Hotel Broadview, Wichita, Kan. 
Jan. 5-6, 1951 
Mississippi Seedsmen’s Association, 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
Jan. 10-12, 1951 


Arkansas Seed Dealers Association, 
Little Rock, Ark........... Jan. 14-16 


American Seed Trade Association, 
Midwinter Meeting, La Salle Ho- 
tel, Chicago, IIl....Jan. 19-22, 1951 


California Seed Association, Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel, San Fran- 
Feb. 16-17, 1951 


Pacific Seedmen’s Association, Ho- 
tel Vancouver, Vancouver, B. C. 
May 20-22, 1951 


Idaho-Eastern Oregon Seedsmens 
Association, Sun Valley, Idaho 
June 21-23, 1951 


Rise in Acreage of Mustard Seed 
Over 1949 Figure Predicted 


A 72 per cent rise in the amount of mus- 
tard acreage planted over last year’s figures 
was predicted on July 18 by the United 
States department of agriculture in the com- 
mercial producing states of Montana, Cali- 
fornia, and Washington. The total estimated 
acreage this year is set at 41,100 acres. It is 
only 53 per cent as large as average reported 
for the 1944-48 period. 

Montana, which planted only 19,000 acres 
last year has doubled its production. Cali- 
fornia acreage has dropped from 2,300 to 
1,100. Washington acreage dropped from 
2,600 to 2,000 acres. Growing conditions 
have been favorable so far except for hail 
damage in some Montana counties. On July 
1, the condition of the crop was reported to 
be 80 per cent of normal. 

The Oriental variety of seed made the 
largest gains in growers’ favor this year. 
However, Oriental and brown combined still 


do not account for as much acreage as the 
yellow variety. 


Claim New Oat Variety Superior 
To Older Types in Hardiness 


A new oat variety that is approximately 
25 per cent more winterhardy than other 
commercial varieties, commonly grown in 
Texas, has been released by the United 
States department of agriculture and the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, it 
was announced on July 31. Called “Mus- 
tang,” the new variety is a cross of Lee- 
Victoria and Fulwin. 


Tests have demonstrated that Mustang 
will withstand severe winter weather and 
produce satisfactory yields when many com- 
mercial varieties are killed, the department 
and the station claim. It is highly resistant to 
crown rust and appears no more susceptible 
to stem rust than other commercial varieties. 


New High Pressure Power Sprayer 
Added to Seedburo Sales Line 


A new addition to the Seedburo sales 
line, the John Bean Spartan High Pressure 
power sprayer has been announced by the 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, Ill. It 
is available in three models. 


Designed to disinfect stored grain and 
seed, the power sprayer is a mobile unit and 
mounts an all-steel, corrosion, resistant and 
leakproof supply tank of 15 gallons capacity. 
A gasoline engine or electric motor can be 
mounted on the tank. Capacity with a gaso- 
line engine is three gallons per minute at 
250 pounds pressure. 


IMPROVED SEED TREATER 


Doubled seed-treating efficiency is claimed 
for the Calkins Model S-30 “Slurry Treater,” 
which is now being produced by the Calkins 
Manufacturing Co., 1102 N. Atlantic st., 
Spokane 11, Wash. With the new machine, 
according to the company, seed spends twice 
the time in the treater as formerly ensuring 
coating that is effective against plant dis- 
eases of all types. Further information can 
be obtained by writing to the firm. 
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— Specht 


(Continued from page 59) 


would set up a special police force to see 
that the atoms didn’t combine into mole- 
cules. And they would say to you in your 
business: “Better do what we say, now. Look 
what we did to the packers.” 

The Russians have demonstrated that they 
can control nations by infiltration. Are the 
planners trying to control and nationalize 
business by infiltration? If any business man 
is indifferent to the packers’ rights to con- 
duct a legitimate business, he is jeopardizing 
his own right to do business. 

Finally, I want to call attention to the fact 
that each step the government takes to inter- 
fere with the free management of business 
tightens the rope around the neck of com- 
mercial freedom. Our packing plants are 
under United States government inspection. 
The inspectors are czars in matters relating 
to sanitation. We also operate under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act which specifies 
how livestock is to be bought and sold in 
public markets and contains other provi- 
sions. Some of our products are graded by 
federal men. 

Like other businesses, we are also subject 
to internal revenue laws, wage and hour 
laws, the Federal Trade Commission and 
some other regulations which agents of the 
government apply more or less at their dis 
cretion. 

I am not complaining against any of these 
regulations specifically. Up to now, they 
have been enforced by career men in the 
government bureaus who don’t like the 
heavy thinkers in Washington much more 
than I do. These men go about their work 
professionally and scandals in connection 
with their jobs are rare. 


Misuse of Laws 


But with all of this government influence 
in our business can’t you see what could hap- 
pen if the planners get a wedge into just 
one bureau and start operating according to 
their perverted instincts? They are misusing 
the anti-trust laws. Would they hesitate to 
misuse any other law? I doubt it. We don’t 
need to vote for socialism in America. All 
we need to do is to remain indifferent to it 
and we'll get it through a hundred and one 
backdoors in our economic system. 

And don’t forget this: if socialism ever 
takes over the meat packing industry 
through the back door, the next step—and a 
quick one-—is the socialization of American 
agriculture. You couldn’t have socialism in 
the industry that processes the farmers’ live- 
stock without having socialistic control over 
the source of our raw materials. And a so- 
cialized agriculture-—or at least socialism in 
that part of the agricultural community that 
produces livestock—would really be some- 
thing. 

Look what's happened to the socialization 
of agriculture in England. They tell a farm- 
er when and where he can market his live- 
stock, and how much he will get for it. Why 
a farmer who raises a pig in the British Isles 
can’t even slaughter the pig for his own use 
unless somebody in the government gives 
him permission to do so. The press recently 
reported that a British farmer who slaugh- 
tered a pig without government permission 


Dr. William W. Cravens, associate profes- 
sor of poultry husbandry at the University 
of Wisconsin, was named the winner of the 
1950 $1,000 award of the American Feed 
Manufacturers association for outstanding 
work in poultry nutrition research during 
the past two years on Aug. 25. Presentation 
of the check was made by Walter C. Berger, 
left above, president of the association, at 
the closing session of the 39th annual meet- 
ing of the Poultry Science association at 
Madison. 

Dr. Cravens was born in Kentucky and 
graduated from that state’s university in 


1935, taking his master’s degree at Iowa 
State college and his doctorate at Wiscon- 
sin. He joined the faculty of the U. of W. 
that same year. At present, he is chairman 
of a sub-committee on poultry nutrition of 
the National Research council. 

The award was given to Dr. Cravens be- 
cause of his accomplishments in the poultry 
nutrition field, particularly in vitamins, pro- 
teins, vitamin B12, biotin and folic acid. The 
poultry award was presented to Dr. James 
McGinnis of Washington State college in 
1949 and to Dr. H. R. Bird, United States 
department of agriculture, in 1948. 


was fined $50—and had the meat taken from 
him. Do we want that kind of thing in 
America? I leave it to you, whether wo do or 
whether we don’t. 

What We Can Do 

But, to get back to our own situation. 
What can we do about it? Can we hope to 
win against the business wreckers? For my 
part, win or lose, I'm in favor of letting the 
ivory tower boys know that they have been 
in a fight. I am not going to be quiet for 
fear that some Washington bureau may 
hurt our business by misuse of some law or 
regulation. 

To begin with, we are going to win this 
law suit. The law is on our side; we have 
been good business citizens and we can 
prove it. In all of the anti-trust actions since 
the days of the great grandfathers of 1893, 
there has never been an adjudication of guilt 
against us. 

After talking to you as long as I have, 
you probably will expect me to ask that you 
do something to offset efforts to take over 
business through the back door. For years, 
you have been hearing people say, “Business 
must speak out. Business must tell its story.” 
To some of you that may have become a 


trite statement and you may add that “speak- 
ing cut” hasn't accomplished much. 

But I am not discouraged. As leaders in 
business, we should use persistence and for- 
titude to get our message across to the peo: 
ple. We should keep telling America that it 
is the freedom to buy and sell; the freedom 
to manufacture and serve: the freedom to 
hire and to work, which have made our na 
tion great and prosperous. 

If we believe that those freedoms are im- 
portant, and if we are willing to work and 
sacrifice to maintain them, we will get our 
message across. It is a non-partisan messag¢: 
it is an unselfish message; it is an America. 
message, and it is a message which must pr: 
vail if our nation is to continue strong an! 
prosperous. 

JOINS BATES CO. 

Larry W. Schwenk joined the Bates Grai 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., on Sept. 1 as vicc- 
president in charge of feed ingredients me:- 
chandising, the firm has announced. M.. 
Schwenk was formerly associated with the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, i1 
charge of feed sales and purchasing. Clare 
Allen has succeeded him in that post. 
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National Mineral Feeds Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
Sept. 18-19 


Grain & Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation and Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Millers Association, joint con- 
vention, Kansas City, Mo., Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium....Sept. 24-26 
Nutrition School for Manufacturers 
& Dealers, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Jowa Sept. 29 
Ohio Poultry Industries Conference, 
Neil House Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio Oct. 3-5 
Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. ............Oct. 4-5 
Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers 
Association, Hotel Brunswick, 
Lancaster, Pa. Oct. 6-7 
Nebraska Formula Feed Conference, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb. Oct. 12-13 
National Safety Congress, Stevens, 
Congress, Morrison Hotels, Chi- 
Virginia State Feed Association, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 
Oct. 25 
Cornell Nutrition Conference, Ho- 
tel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y...Nov. 2-3 
Michigan Associated Feed Men, Ho- 
tel Olds, Lansing, Mich....Nov. 3-4 
Missouri Formula Feed Conference, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. . Nov. 8-9 
Ohio Animal Nutrition Conference, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio Nov. 9-10 
Western Grain & Feed Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa.................. Nov. 20-21 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Pro- 
duction School, Hotel President, 
Kansas City, Mo. ........... Nov. 27-29 
Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Association, Netherland Plaza Ho- 
tel, Cincinnati, Ohio...Jan. 8-9, 1951 
American Dehydrators Association, 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo......Jan. 8-10, 1951 
Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries, Fact Finding Conference, 
Municipal Auditorium, Kansas 
City, Mo. Feb. 11-13, 1951 
Distillers Feed Conference, Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio 
March 15, 1951 
Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers 
Association, 54th Annual Con- 
vention, Hotel Broadview, Wichi- 
ta, May 11-12, 1951 
Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Hotel Commodore, New 
York City .......... June 18-19, 1951 
World’s Poultry Congress, Paris, 
France Aug. 2-9, 1951 


MIX 


DRIED CORN DISTILLERS GRAINS WITH SOLUBLES — 


MIX 


NADRISOL 


DRIED CORN DISTILLERS SOLUBLES 


Your Repeat Sales Will 
Show You Why 


Mixing Produlac and Nadrisol is an inexpen- 


sive way to put in your feed vital nutritional 
values that Nature doesn’t supply in grains. 


Produlac and Nadrisol are high in protein, 
Vitamin B-G Complex, and other important 
feed factors. And because they’re virtually 
starch-free, they help to balance the high 


starch content of corn. 


Produlac and Nadrisol are economical, too. 
You can use them in place of more expensive 


ingredients, yet know that you give full 
nutritional value. 


Mix Produlac and Nadrisol soon. You’ll get 
more customer satisfaction, and more repeat 
sales, at no extra cost. 


Products of 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
120 Broadway @ New York 5, N. Y. 
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— Spitzer 


(Continued from page 32) 


optimum growth, top production, or top 
feed efficiency. These deficiencies can be 
spotted by finding out (1) how much feed 
it is taking and (2) how old are the birds 
or the livestock. If there is not top health, 
if birds and livestock are not developing 
and producing to the limit of their breeding 
with lowest possible feed costs, there can be 
“borderline deficiencies”. 

B vitamin shortages can show up in the 
form of runt pigs, pig pellagra, “poor doers” 
in flocks and herds, deformities in newly 
hatched chicks, poor production from birds 
and animals with good breeding, high dis- 
ease loss, overeating on feed, and other 


FLAVORED 
INGREDIENT 


symptoms. It is true that these troubles can 
be caused by other factors, but B vitamin 
shortages are frequently involved. 

B vitamin deficiencies can be prevented 
by including ample quantities of vitamin- 
rich ingredients in rations of swine and 
poultry. Quality ingredients include selected 
fish meal, fish solubles, milk products, qual- 
ity liver products, brewers’ yeast, distillers’ 
and fermentation solubles, alfalfa meal, good 
pasture, meat scraps, tankage, animal protein 
factor supplements, and “pure” vitamins in 
suitable carriers. 

“Pure” vitamins in suitable carriers are 
valuable ration ingredients. At this time 
they cannot replace natural carriers entirely, 
however, because some are still too costly 
and because some of the natural carriers are 
needed to supply unknown vitamins. 


EASY-TO-MIX 


in any 
kind of 
weather 


ie) “ & 


ADDS PALATABILITY 


Tastes and Smells Like Chocolate Fudge 


Helps sharpen the appetite of live- 
stock and poultry. 

High percentage of molasses aids 
in the digestion of home grown 
grains. 

Rich chocolate aroma helps draw 
livestock to the feed bunks. 
Increases thirst and encourages 
more water consumption to help 
increase milk flow. 

Supplements roughage supply and 
aids in better assimilation of feed. 
Aid to better health by encourag- 
ing livestock and poultry to eat 
and drink more. 


WILL NOT BECOME STICKY 
OR BALL UP IN YOUR MIXER 


FEED MFG. CO... 


pENC 


Write for additional information 
and prices. 
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Joins Allied Mills 


DR. W. N. McMILLEN 


Dr. W. N. McMillen, widely known swine 
authority of Michigan State College, was 
recently named assistant director of re- 
search for Allied Mills, Inc., it has been 
announced by Dr. J. E. Hunter, director of 
research for the corporation. 

Dr. McMillen is a graduate of Berry Col- 
lege, Rome, Georgia. He received his mas- 
ter’s degree in animal husbandry from Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, and for a period of 
eight years was professor of animal hus- 
bandry at the Panhandle A. & M. College 
and Research professor at the Panhandle 
Experiment Station, Goodwell, Oklahoma. 

In 1944, he joined the animal husbandry 
staff at Michigan State College as assistant 
professor of animal husbandry and research 
assistant in the experiment station from 
which institution he was granted his Doc- 
tor’s degree. 

He has published or collaborated in the 
preparation of many scientific papers, and is 
the author of over 50 popular articles, which 
have been published in various farm and 
trade papers. 

During the past five years, Dr. McMillen 
has been closely associated with the feed in- 
dustry. One of his many duties while at 
Michigan State was to act as instructor for 
the Michigan elevator short course in live: 
stock feeding and management. He has ap- 
peared on the programs of several State 
Feed Conferences. 

Dr. McMillen is a member of the follow- 
ing organizations: Alpha Zeta (honorary 
agricultural scholastic fraternity); Phi Sig- 
ma; Phi Kappa Phi; Sigma Xi; American 
Society of Animal Production; American 
Genetic Association and the American As: 
sociation for the advancement of Science, in 
which he was elected a fellow in 1940. Dr. 
McMillen and his family now reside at Lib: 
ertyville, Illinois, where the Allied Mills Re- 
search Division is located. 


e@ F. L. PHILLIPS, York, Neb., has suc’ 
cceded Douglas Jorn as manager of the York 
Milling & Elevator Co.’s elevator. 
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V-C#Has Grand Opening of Largest Fertilizer Plant 


e@ SEVERAL thousand persons made 
an inspection tour of the newest Vir- 
ginia‘Carolina Chemical Corp. plant at 
Dubuque, Iowa, August 20-22, 1950 
when that company held its grand 
opening of their new facilities. This 
newest and most efficient fertilizer 
plant was built at a cost of $1,900,000. 
Construction was started in 1947. 

The plant itself is about 650 feet in 
length and over 200 feet wide. It is 
designed to be operated in the most 
efficient manner possible. The plans 
and design for the structure were laid 
out by chief engineer Alex Robertson 
who has been active in this field for 
many years. 

To give an idea of the size of this 
plant, it will store 20,000 tons of raw 
material and 23,000 tons of finished 
coods under its roof. The railroad sid- 
ing serving the plant will spot 32 
freight cars at one time. 

The operation is almost completely 
automatic. Ingredients are moved into 
the plant in bulk and distributed to 
bins by an overhead system of small 
gondola cars run by electricity. After 
blending the material is packaged by 
six St. Regis automatic packers. It is 
estimated that 1200 tons of fertilizer 
can be shipped every eight hours by 
40 men working in the plant. 

The V-C firm operates 35 other fer- 
tilizer plants in the United States along 
with 28 superphosphate and 21 sul- 
phuric acid plants. The company also 
owns the Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corp.. which manufactures 
insecticides sold widely in the feed 
trade. This operation ties in with the 
fertilizer production since many tons 
of tobacco stems are used in fertilizer. 
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Shown above are photos taken at the V-C opening. Top, left to right, general manager Harold 
S. Vorhes, with Alex Robertson, chief engineer who designed the plant, and J. S. Carter, 
Charleston, S. C., who furnished lumber. Center is general view of the plant and bottom Curtis 
Holley, J. B. Fox, Kent Eichelzer and Wallace Campbell inspect the Vicara fabric made from 
corn by V-C Chemical Corp. Ever see 300 tons of 0-9-27 fertilizer in one pile? Mr. Vorhes and 
M. M. Keim of V-C are looking at it at the left. 
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Above are pictures taken by THE FEED 
BAG at the first Wisconsin nutrition school 
for feed men held at the University of Wis- 
consin August 28-29, 1950. Top photo, 
left to right, shows Professor James G. Hal- 
pin, head of the poultry department; Wal- 
ter C. Berger, president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association who was on 
the program, and Dr. Gus Bohstedt, chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements. 


Lower photo are Dr. R. R. Spitzer, Murphy 
Products Co.,. Burlington, Wis., who ap- 
peared on the program; Dr. C. K. White- 
hair of Oklahoma A & M college who at- 
tended the session and Jerry Stutz, National 
Food Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., who came to 
gather knowledge on nutrition. Dr. Boh- 
stedt reports that the affair was such a suc- 
cess that the staff of the university is already 
making plans for another school in 1951. 
Other photos on page 28. 


James C. Rankin Heads 
Glidden at Indianapolis 


James C. Rankin has been appointed man- 
ager of the four operating units of the Glid- 
den Co., Cleveland, Ohio, which are located 
in Indianapolis, Ind., it was announced early 
in August py Dwight P. Joyce, president. 
The new manager will supervise operations 
of the firm’s new three million dollar soya 
extraction plant, its feed division, its grain 
elevator, and its paint and varnish division 
warehouse. 

Mr. Joyce stated that Mr. Rankin will 
work in co-operation with R. G. Golseth, 
vice-president in charge of the Soya Pro- 
ducts division; Paul E. Sprague, Glidden 
vice-president: and A. D. Duncan, vice- 


president in charge of the paint and var- 
nish division. 

The new manager joined Glidden in 1942 
as director of retail stores. He served suc- 
cessfully as assistant to the manager of in- 
dustrial and transportation sales, manager 
of the specialty sales department, executive 
assistant to the president and manager of 
the Glidden feed mill division in Indian- 
apolis. 


@ WEBSTER FEED & FARM SUPPLY, 
Watseka, Ill., held its grand opening on 
Aug. 12. 

@ MERLIN O. SIMANDSON Omaha, 
Neb., has succeeded Royce Ramslund as 
grain buyer on the Omaha grain exchange 
for General Mills, Inc. 


New Barley Buyer’s Guide 
Lists Leading Growers 


A new booklet, “Buyer’s Guide,” has 
been issued by the Midwest Barley Improve- 
ment Association, 828 N. Broadway, Mil 
waukee 2, Wis. It lists growers of Kindred 
(L), Montcalm, Moore, OAC 21, and Odes- 
sa barley in North Dakota and the numbe: 
of acres currently planted by each. 

Purpose of the booklet is to assist the as 
sociation members and other buyers of mal: 
ing barley in obtaining pure carlots of thes. 
varieties. The acreage listed furnishes an in 
dex to the relative amount of each variet 
likely to be marketed from each state statio> 
co-operating with the selected varieties o 
malting barley program for 1950. 

The association emphasizes that the info: 
mation given in the booklet covers on!) 
those stations co-operating in the improve i 
varieties program. Good quality barley is, «{ 
course, available at other stations. Howeve, 
the booklet will serve as a guide to tho:e 
who wish to contact progressive stations 
working with the improvement group. 


Hughes Hammer Mill Now 
Made by Fairfield 


Manufacture of the Hughes hammermil! 
and its distribution, except in four states. 
will be transferred from the D. E. Hughes 
Co., Hopkins, Mich., to the Fairfield Engi- 
neering Co., Marion, Ohio, the firms an- 
nounced in a joint statement on Aug. 3. 
Fairfield’s manufacturing and distributing 
facilities will be made available to present 
and future owners of the Hughes hammer- 
mill. 

Outstanding features of the Hughes mill 
are remote control screen change and indi- 
vidually-powered blower. Present Fairfield 
products are the Fairfield-Haines mixer, the 
Master feed mixer and Fairfield-Haines mo- 


lasses mixer. 


@ PETER P. ACKERMAN 55, Kenmare. 
N. D., manager of the local Osborne-Mc- 
Millan elevator, died of a heart attack 
recently. 


THE FEED BAG 


“If | hear another ‘oink’ today | will 
jump out of my skin!" 
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Dairy Exposition Ready 


Expect Record Crowds October 7 to 14 


Plans have been completed for the Inter- 
national Dairy Exposition which will be 
held at the Indiana State Fair Grounds, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Oct. 7-14, it was announced 
in August by Louis W. Zekiel, publicity 
director. According to Mr. Zekiel, it will be 
the largest dairy industry show to date, sur- 
passing in scope the 1949 exposition which 
attracted 200,000 visitors. 

Of particular interest to feedmen will be 
the dairy farm equipment and supply show 
which will be held in the Manufacturers’ 
Building on the fair grounds. Manufacturers 
ind distributors will exhibit the latest dairy 
farm equipment and dairy supplies in the 
building which provides 54,000 square feet 
of exhibit space. 

In all, visitors will have a chance to view 
ive major shows, showing in detail the pro- 
sress of the farmer's effort to produce the 
ingle bottle of milk for the consumer. Sen- 
ior and junior judging events for dairy cattle 
will command attention. Last year, 30 states 
and three provinces of Canada entered 2,633 
purebred dairy cattle in the contests. Prem- 
iums amounting to $50,000 will be awarded 
at the senior show and another $10,000 at 


— Halpin 
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2. Have good light so chicks can see to 
eat. 
3. Feed all they will eat with good appe- 
tite—avoid wastage. —~ 

4. Feed complete rations for the age to 
be fed—avoid low grade feeds, and poison- 
ous weed seeds. 

5. Minerals destroy the vitamin D. Use as 
little pulverized minerals as possible; salt, 
manganese, steamed bone will have to be 
fine. Oyster shell or limestone should be fed 
grit size. 

6. Vitamin A is easily destroyed. Avoid 
fine minerals and charcoal. Stale feed will 
never be as good as fresh feed. 

7. Get your customers to adopt a good 
plan of flock management to go along with 
good breeding and good feed. 

a. Put the range reared pullets in a laying 
house that is free of parasites and diseases 
that would injure them. Have the house 
ready, no nails to pound, put oil on the 
door hinges, etc. 

b. Make the change from range to winter 
quarters without shocking the pullets. Have 
feed and drink in hoppers and troughs so 
that they go right to eating and drinking. 

c. Feed fresh greens while the pullets are 
getting accustomed to the all-dry ration. 

d. Leave the windows out until genuine 
cold weather gets here. 

e. Keep the pullets from getting tender. 
When the weather gets cold put in a part of 
the windows, but open every day. The mash 
should contain enough vitamin D but the 
direct rays of the sun will still be beneficial. 

With good breeding, good feeding, and 
good management, the 300 egg a year flock 
average may become a reality. 
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the dairy show which is devoted to animals 
raised by rural youths. 

A festival of dairy and related foods will 
focus the attention of the consumer on the 
need for milk, butter and cheese in family 
meal planning. 

Pure entertainment will be provided by 
the International Hippodrome, featuring 
professional talent, which will be held every 
evening in the Coliseum. 

Individual exhibits are being entered by 


Indiana university, Purdue university, the 
United States department of agriculture, 
and the Agricultural Film foundation. 

The president of the exposition is Her- 
man C. Krannert, president of the Inland 
Container Corp. John L. McCaffrey, presi- 
dent of the International Harvester Co. 
serves as chairman of the IDE National Ad- 
visory committee Committee members, well- 
known to the feed trade, are: W. Lyons 
Brown, president of the Brown-Forman Dis- 
tillers Corp.; Harry A. Bullis, chairman of 
the board, General Mills, Inc.; Fred Pabst, 
chairman of the board, Pabst Brewing Co.; 
Daniel Peterkin, jr., president, Morton Salt 
Co.: Frederick W. Specht, president, Ar- 
mour & Co.; and John Stuart, chairman of 


the board, Quaker Oats Co. 


Soybean Product 
50% PROTEIN 


\ 


FOR HIGH ENERGY—HIGH PROTEIN FEEDS 


For top-notch rations packed with high protein 
and high energy use 50% PROTEIN 
“HI-PRO-CON.” See how “HI-PRO-CON” 
incorporates more vegetable protein in your 
formula feeds without increasing 


the fiber content! 


Try Staley’s 50% PROTEIN “HI-PRO-CON” 
—judge its merits—you'll buy it again 

and again for formulating high-quality 
rations for poultry; hogs and cattle. 


May we make a test shipment of one ton, 
ten tons or a full car—now? 


Staley’s “HI-PRO-CON” 


Processed under care- * Uniform color and * 50% minimum pro- 


fully controlled granulation 


heat treatment 


* Highly palatable 


tein guarantee 
* Mixes easily 


A. E. STALE 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


FEED DIVISION 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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DAIRY and 
CATTLEMEN 


Corn Gluten 
Feed, a standard in the 
feed world for over fifty years. 
Palatable ...23% minimum 
protein guaranteed. 


Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 
(Sweetened) contains a good 
percentage of Hydrol (feed- 
ing corn sugar molasses high 
in dextrose content). Cows 
and beef cattle like the flavor. 
18% protein, high digestibil- 
ity, the right bulk. 


CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place ° New York 4, N. Y. 


DEHYDRATED 


ALFALFA MEAL 


ALSO DISTRIBUTORS OF 
STALEY’S 
NOPCO Product 
ARMOUR'S :::::. 
PACIFIC MOLASSES Co’s. 


Cane Blackstrap Molasses 
in Tank Cars and Drums 


MANAMAR 
OMALASS 
PILOT BRAND 
SANI-FLOR 
STONEMO crit 


Established 1884 


 MANEY BROTHERS 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


Of CAN DEPEND ON 


ARK VALLEY ALFALFA MILLS INC JARK 


LFALFA Mitis INC 


The Ark Valley Alfalfa Mills main office, blending plant 
t  Hutchi 


and h o Kansas. Mills at Haven, 


Kansas, Roberta and Hawley, Colorado. 


DEPENDABILITY 


When you need a quality Alfalfa Meal, you 
can depend upon Ark Valley, because Ark 
Valley Alfalfa Meal always meets all require- 
ments in methods of manufacture .. . color, 
weight, protein and Vitamin "A" content. 


In addition, you can depend upon Ark Valley 
to deliver at the time, at the place and the 
amount you have ordered. So, place your 
order today. 


Air Mail... Wire... Write 


a MILLS, INC. BF 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


MEMBER) NATIONAL HAY ASSOCIATION 
& PEED DEALERS NATIONAL ASS’'N 
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—In the Mill 


(Continued from page 25) 


of price supports operating under the mechanism of a surplus 
holding-and-disposal pool. The pool would be under the manage- 
ment of farmers and it would not call for any Federal money. 
Here are its principal features: 

(1). A self-help, self-financing program involving neither 
subsidies nor loans to farmers from the Federal Treasury. 

(2). Utilizing in its operations the normal channels of trade; 
encouraging processors and dealers to carry normal inventories of 
farm crops. 

(3). Administered by a long-term bipartisan board through the 
medium of a government corporation. 

(4). Designed to achieve production control without imposing 
on farmers individual acreage allotments or marketing quotas. 

It may not be the answer to the farm surplus problem but the 
plan could serve as a starting point for informative discussions, 
without government interefernce. This plan calls for individual 
effort and thus preserves the independence of the farmer. 


TRUMAN VS MACARTHUR 


The MacArthur letter to the Veterans of Foreign Wars Con- 
vention in Chicago this week shocked Washington to its depths. 
Here was the great soldier telling the people of this country that 
our military situation was in a precarious condition unless we fol- 
lowed a certain course of action, especially the retention of For- 
mosa. The President gagged MacArthur but the news got through 
and now the American people can judge the merits of the 
controversy. 


This situation might develop into a major political event. On 
yesterday (August 31) the President announced that the Seventh 
Fleet would be withdrawn from Formosan waters just a day after 
he said the incident between MacArthur and he was closed. So it 
is again evident that the policy of appeasing Communism is the 
order of the day. The Acheson influence is on top of the heap. 
There are ominous days ahead and Truman policies of incon- 
sistency are leading us down a dead-end street. 


THE ANTI-COMMUNIST BILL 


On Wednesday the House passed a bill to curb Communistic 
activities in the United States. There were only 20 votes cast 
against it. This indicates the feeling in the country toward sub- 
versives who are endeavoring to undermine our government and 
substitute totalitarianism for liberty and freedom. 


In this connection a Senate report shows that more than 500,000 
aliens annually cross the United States borders illegally. It also 
reports that there are between two and five million illegal aliens in 
this country. During 1949 more than 300,000 illegal entrants were 
arrested, ordered to leave the country and then released. Thou- 
sands of temporary visitors do not leave the country despite time 
limitations on their permits. 


Our immigration service needs a thorough investigation. It has 
developed into a big-city racket and into big business for un- 
scrupulous attorneys. 


THE UNITED STATES STILL IMPORTS FOOD 


Secretary of Agriculture Brannan, who has been trying to sell 
surplus American foods at cut-rate prices to Russian satellite na- 
tions, discloses this week that the United States importation of 
foods increased in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950. Brannan is 
trying to sell surplus cheese, dried eggs and dried milk powder at 
a special cut-rate price to Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia. The importation of these three food items, according 
to the Department's figures, increased from 60 to 250 percent dur- 
ing the fiscal year. The United States imported more pork from 
Poland in the fiscal year than in the previous same period. 


Although it has not been officially announced, Brannan, after 
a mere three-weeks’ effort, has made his first sale of food on this 
cut-rate basis—300 tons of dried skim milk powder to the State 
of Israel at 3 cents a pound (cost to the taxpayer, 101%4 to 124% 
cents.) Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia are ex- 
pected to announce their purchases shortly. 
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PRINT 
FEED BAGS 


In a Wide Variety of 


Good Looking Patterns and 


Attractive Color Combinations 


ARE — WITHOUT A DOUBT 
A POSITIVE SALES BUILDER 


WHAT'S YOUR PREFERENCE? 
UNLABELED? 
SPOT LABELED? 
BAND LABELED? 


WE HAVE ‘EM... 


THE WAY YOU WANT ‘EMI! 
AND PRONTO, TOO!! 


WERTHCO PRINT FEED BAGS 


ANOTHER WERTHAN BETTER BUILT PRODUCT 
& 
Wire . . Write or Phone 


WERTHAN BAG CORPORATION 
8th AVE. & HOWARD ST. 
NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


MIDWEST SALES OFFICE 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
PHONE HARRISON 4961 

CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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New Members of President’s Club 


New members of the President’s Club of 
the Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, IIl., 
were presented with gold rings recently at a 
special dinner held at the Chicago Club. The 
rings were awarded by Wirt D. Walker, 
Arcady president, in token of outstanding 
selling achievements on the part of the 
representatives receiving them. 


Shown above at the presentation are, from 
left to right: Jyle May, Indiana division rep- 
resentative; Mr. Walker; Elden Vedvick, 
poultry service department; and Guy Le- 
Fever, Illinois division representative. Pre- 
sentation of the rings is an annual Arcady 
event. 


— Demonstrations 
(Continued from page 23) 


An agricultural school graduate, 
supplemented with a short term course 
az Cornell University, Mr. Pierce is well 
qualified to discuss the problems of farmers 
and feed purchasers. Recently he enrolled 
for the feed advisory course given by Rals- 
ton Purina Co. at Elmira, N. Y., covering 
a two-year period. There he picked up much 
useful trade information which he has passed 
on to his customers. 

He takes with him on his rounds samples 
of brands carried, promotional literature 
supplied by the mills and sometimes letters 
from satisfied users. In the course of his 
cunversation he invariably mentions the ex- 
perimental turkey farm which the business 
conducts and invites his listeners to come in 
and look it over when their time permits. 


Although the larger orders are given the 
personal attention of Mr. Bandomer, the 
salesman is helpful on the follow-ups. 

“We've found that if a dealer has confi- 
dence in the feed he sells, he is not afraid to 
run a test,” commented Mountain View's 
manager. 

Another trend which he has noticed lately 
is the increased sales in quality merchandise, 
rather than the cheaper priced stock. Mr. 
Bandomer interprets this as showing that 
people want more of a return for their mon- 
ey because in the long run they see that it 
pzys off, thus bringing in repeat orders. 


“The reason is that we not only show 
folks the better breed of fowl produced, but 
we have tangible records on hand to deter- 


mine the results of day-to-day tests, which 
give a complete case history of the brands 
we recommend,” he said. 

Not content with experimenting on tur- 
keys, the Bandomers also raise broilers in 
ofl-seasons, using different types of feeds 
which they wholesale in addition to carrying 
on their retail business. This policy, of 
course, gives them an additional source of 
revenue and increases the prestige of the 
concern. 

The company recently has taken on a full 
Purina line of formula feeds and sanitation 
preducts. Other lines handled include Larro 
and Harco feeds. Due to its location, Moun- 
tain View does no custom mixing or grind- 
ing. Only formula feeds are sold. 

Poultry equipment manufactured goods 
include Oakes, Hudson and Premier in 
quantity as well as some other lines in much 
smaller lots. 

Since the North Jersey territory is well 
supplied with weekly newspapers which 
often overlap in circulation coverage, Moun- 
tain View has found that it does not pay to 
go in heavily for newspaper advertising. On 
occasions, however, they have taken space 
in a metropolitan daily which blankets most 
of this field. Because of the heavy cost of in- 
sertions, they do not make it a frequent 
practice. 

Direct-mail is resorted to at times with 
explanatory literature sent out to past ac- 
counts and prospects under the firm’s im- 
print. This type of promotion is relied upon 
primarily as a reminder and a supplement to 
the salesman’s conversational approach. 

A further customer convenience is the 
practice of having deliveries made direct 
from trailers coming in from the mills rath- 


er than having them unload at the store bins 
for deliveries later. In that way the saving 
on transportation is passed directly on to 
the customer who usually shows his appre- 
ciation of this economy by giving an addi- 
tional order. 

“We try to effect this saving by getting 
the larger orders in advance,” said Mr. Ban- 
domer. “Then we can pass this information 
on to our mills with orders to supply the 
customer direct. It’s cheaper all around since 
the mill system calls for unloading within a 
specified section, and if it’s all in one opera 
tion there’s no additional charge.” 

For its own deliveries, Mountain View 
uses two cab-over engines which carry a bi: 
load on a short wheel base and are thu: 
easy to handle on the farms. They hav: 
one truck with a 10-load capacity and an 
other which can take up to 7% tons, with 
driver for each. About 20 per cent of sale 
are made at the store, mostly in fertilizer ar. 
lawn seed; the remainder is delivered. 

The over-all result of this procedure :; 
that the company is able to supply a wel! 
rounded line of farm goods, not only ii 
feeds, but accessories such as fertilizer, doy 
food, poultry equipment and other farm 
merchandise. 

Residents of expanding and _ historical 
Springfield township for the past 35 years, 
the Bandomers have had good opportunity 
to note the changing needs of their accounts. 
They are no “Johnny-come-latelies” to the 
feed business. Although situated in the New 
York metropolitan region in a section which 
combines commuters’ homes with nearby 
rural areas, the growing demand for quality 
feedstuffs has found this dealer well equipped 
both to sell and service them. 


General Mills Makes Shift 
In Operating Personnel 


Personnel transfers in the traffic depart- 
ment of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn., were announced on Aug. 17 by Earl 
B. Smith, vice-president and director of 
traffic for the company. The changes were 
effective Sept. 1. 

Frank H. Gross has been appointed assis- 
tant director of traffic with headquarters in 
Minneapolis. He joined the firm in 1934 
and served as Traffic Manager at Wichita 
Falls, Texas, and Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Previous to his new appointment, he was 
Southwestern Oivision Traffic Manager at 
Oklahoma City. 

Herman L. Druce was appointed plant 
manager at Oklahoma City at the same 
time. His new position will include his 
previous duties as director of traffic opera: 
tions at Oklahoma City, El Reno and Enid, 
Okla. 

SCREW PRESS STILL LEADS 

More than 45 per cent of the total pro- 
duction of 183,700,000 bushels of soybeans 
processed during the 1948-49 crop year 
were handled by the screw press method, 
according to a recent report of the produc- 
tion and marketing administration, United 
States department of agriculture. About 40 
per cent was processed by the solvent meth- 
od and 5 per cent by hydraulic presses. An 
oil yield of 10.9 pounds per bushel was ob- 
tained in solvent extraction operations. 
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Saye TOM LOBERG OF 
HYDRO-CONTROLS CO. 


CONVEYOR BUILDERS 


TOM LOBERG 


A short time ago Tom Loberg of Hydro- 
Controls Co., 1957 So. 54th st., Milwaukee, 
Wis., came to us and said he would like to 
reach the feed and grain trade—he wanted 
to know if we could help. We suggested a 
nominal size advertisement in THE FEED 
BAG. But let Mr. Loberg tell the story as 
we quote in part from his recent letter to 
us: 


“We knew we had a good conveyor but 
were not sure how to merchandise it to the 
feed and grain trade. Your suggestion that 
we advertise in THE FEED BAG certainly 
was the answer. I know that you will be as 
happy as we are to learn that the five adver- 
tisements we have run with you really pro- 
duced results. These five insertions pulled 85 
inquiries which resulted in 39 orders. This 
represents approximately $12,500 worth of 
business all at the small cost of $220.00 for 
advertising. Since we advertised only in 
your publication and keyed all copy, these 
results are proof to us that any one with 
a quality product can effectively merchan- 
dise it to the feed and grain trade by using 
THE FEED BAG.” 


Buy and Use Equipment : 


93 Yo Operate a Feed Grinder 


9.3% Own More Than One Grinde 


BIZ Operate Feed Mixers 


24.6% Operate More Than 
One Mixer 


BONY Run Grain Cleaner 
48.9%, Own Seed Cleaners 


Sales 


Above is a photo of the durable 
HYTROL conveyor in action 


Hydro-Controls Co. produce a new type portable and 
folding conveyor which has found wide acceptance in 
the feed and grain trade. This machine is designed to 
carry bags or boxes. It folds conveniently in half, is 
low loading yet stacks high. It is completely reversible, 
carrying loads up or down. Tom Loberg and his brother 
Chuck are just another example of the great American 
principle of free enterprise which helps produce better 
products for less. You will note they report 85 inquiries | 
from five small advertisements, resulting in 39 actual | 
orders. This represents sales of 46 per cent on inquiries | 
—in advertising circles such performance is considered 
outstanding. If you have a good product, you, too, can 
merchandise it to the feed and grain trade through the 
advertising columns of THE FEED BAG. 


Che feed Bag 


“Merchandising Magazine of the Feed Industry" 


1712 West St. Paul Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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— Illinois 


(Continued from page 31) 


“Use of alfalfa meal in low levels in 
poultry formulas,” he stated, “does not limit 
growth. That much we can say definitely. 
We are now in the midst of experiments 
aimed at determining the exact value of al- 
falfa meal in poultry rations.” 


He warned feeders not to expect tremen- 
dous growth: results from the use of the new 
antibiotics. Antibiotics are not definitely 
nutrients, he pointed out, but seem to be 
weapons against malignant bacteria. Dr. 
Scott also described work now underway 
which may stabilize the nutritive value of 
soybean oil. 

“New Science in Cattle Feeding” was the 
subject handled by Dr. W. M. Beeson, de- 
partment of animal husbandry, Purdue uni- 
versity, West Lafayette, Ind. With the aid 


of slides picturing growth charts, he ex- 
plained the comparative values of urea, mo- 
lasses and corn cobs in cattle feeding. Par- 
ticularly striking were the comparison fig- 
ures, relating the growth results obtained 
from home-grown grains and formula feeds. 


“Roughages will come in for intensive 
investigation in the future,” he predicted. 
“As yet, the real value of roughages in all 
feed applications has not been definitely es- 
tablished. Research in this line may reveal 
facts which will enable us to increase the 
effective use of roughages in feed to an 
amazing extent.” 


Dr. Beeson also analyzed the present po- 
sition of sex hormones in the feed field, de- 
scribing the effects of male and female hor- 
mones on cattle growth. It will be some 
time, he said, before sex hormone ingredi- 
ents are available commercially for the fed- 
eral food and drug administration has not 


BRANCHES IN 


ALL 


* It is a primary fermentation product. 
This production flexibility assures con- 
stant improvement with regard to plus 
factors as compared to other products 


* Wt carries unidentified growth factors of the 
APF complex —in addition to guaranteed 
amounts of Vitamin Bie. 

* It contains more than fifty percent protein 
having a high biological value. 

* it is a free-flowing, non-hygroscopic, 
palatable powder. 

Use U.S.1. APF Supplement in your rations to 
reduce requirements of fish and animal ingre- 
dients . . . to produce better poultry and hog 
feeds — at lower cost. 

Contact your nearest U.S.1. office for further 
information and prompt service. 


@ US.I. Riboflavin Supplements 
@ US.1. Feed Grade Methionine 
@ Curbay B-G 


q APF SUPPLEMENT 
CHEMICALS, INC. 


Special Products Division, Dept. C 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Value... 


OTHER FEED PRODUCTS. 


U.S.1. 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


yet reached a decision on the safety of such 
products at present. 

Charles G. Chester of the Legal & Statis- 
tics division of the department of revenue, 
Chicago, explained in detail the application 
of the Illinois Retailers’ Occupational Tax 
Act to the feed industry. After presenting 
a review of the act’s general provisions, he 
described those provisions which applied 
especially to the retail feed trade. 

A brief business meeting followed his talk 
with an election of new directors and the 
reading of committee reports. New direc 
tors in the three association zones are: north- 
ern, Ernest Kraft, Hebron; central, LeeRoy 
Jackson, Jacksonville; and southern, James 
Moore, Mt. Vernon. 

The knotty problem of credit was at: 
tacked by Ernest T. Baughman, agricultural 
economist of the Federal Reserve Bank, Chi- 
cago. Viewing the general agricultural pic- 
ture, he stated that the outlook was bright. 
The present emergency was boosting prices 
and values which only a few months ago 
were declining. Indicative of the expanding 
prosperity of agriculture, he said, was the 
rise in farm real estate prices, now a gen- 
eral trend throughout the country. 

“Now, the first thing you must realize 
when you ponder the wisdom of extending 
credit to customers is this—credit opera- 
tions add to your expenses,” he stated. “This 
is a fact which many dealers overlook. 

“If you do decide to adopt a credit pro- 
gram, you should include an extra charge to 
cover your expenses in that operation. Oth- 
erwise, it is advisable to refer customers to 
a reliable firm which engages in credit op- 
erations, generally the local bank. 

“Your attitude toward credit will be col- 
ored by your personal opinion of credit. 
You must take that opinion of yours into 
consideration before deciding on cash-and- 
credit or strictly-cash operation. It will in- 
fluence your thinking later.” 

“Egg Marketing” was discussed by J. R. 
Harris, marketing specialist, Illinois depart- 
ment of agriculture, Springfield. 

“I would define egg marketing,” he said, 
“as covering all business operations from 
the time the egg is laid to the time it ap- 
pears on the table as food.” 

He noted that the average quality of IIli- 
nois eggs was not high but reported that 
steps were being taken to remedy that situa- 
tion. Not only individual hatchery and feed 
dealers, he noted, but feed manufacturers as 
well were promoting better egg production. 
He praised the state’s poultrymen for re- 
viving the Illinois Egg Marketing council. 

Dr. Stanley W. Terrill, newly-appointed 
head of the swine department of U. of I. 
spoke on commercial aspects of the recent 
developments in swine nutrition. In a de- 
tailed talk, he explained the nutrition needs 
of swine during their various growing stages. 
Detailed research, such as this, he pointed 
out, would lead eventually to the develop- 
ment of highly-specialized feeds which be- 
cause of their efficiency would greatly low. 
er total production costs. 

Dr. Terrill stated that experimental work 
on the use of antibiotics in swine rations was 
underway at the Illinois laboratories. These 
new ingredients, he predicted, may have 
great possibilities in swine production work 
in the future. 

Ray B. Bowden, executive vice-president 
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of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., was prevented 
by pressing commitments from delivering 
his scheduled talk, “The Miracle Years 
Ahead,” but his son, John, also associated 
with the Washington office of G&FDNA, 
filled in for him. 


Mr. Bowden’s speech told of a new era 
of agriculture which is just opening. This 
era was made possible, he said, because of 
the development during the past 50 years of 
brand new industries and techniques, un- 
dreamed of before the turn of the century. 

Prominent among these new industries is 
feed work where feed efficiency has devel- 
oped at a great rate, in step with gratifying 
decrease in production cost. The potential 
of the feed industry is far from exhausted, 
he claimed; rather, the greatest achievements 
of the trade are still to come. 


“As a direct result of the development of 
better feeds and feeding practices,’ Mr. 
3owden said, “the quality of American 
food has improved, resulting in a greater life 
expectancy for all of us. 

“But the grander achievements ahead of 
us will take effort if they are to be won. We 
need above all things courage to meet the 
challenge of the future and shape it to our 
wishes.” 

At the conclusion of Aug. 21 business 
sessions, a cocktail hour was held in the 
LaSalle room of the hotel, followed by the 
association’s annual banquet in the Grand 
ballroom. An overflow crowd of dinner 
guests heard Byron Lopp, dynamic sales and 
human relations authority of Denver, Colo., 
speak on “Your Main Street of Tomorrow.” 


Events on the following day opened with 
an “Eye Opener” convention breakfast. It 
was followed immediately by a clinic on 
business problems. Mr. Lopp was again fea- 
tured speaker and moderator of the discus- 
sion. The clinic lasted longer than originally 
planned because of intense listener interest. 

The final speaking session was opened 
afterwards with Paul Zimmrman, Pontiac, 
vice-president of the association, as moder- 
ator. 

“Profitable Use of Displays” was de- 
scribed by Lowell Mitchell, Wolter’s Hatch- 
ery, Hoopeston, III. 

“In my experience,” he told his audience, 
“live displays have proved to be the easiest 
to arrange and they make the best impres- 
sion on my hatchery customers. During a 
two-year period which followed my first use 
of these displays, egg mash sales increased 
300 per cent. I continued with their use and 
sales are now up 500 per cent. 

“T strongly urge all dealers to keep cost 
records of feeding displays and customer 
operations. They're ‘clinchers’ in any sales 
talk.” 

The use of showmanship in selling feed 
was described by Marwood Hendricks of 
the Hercher Hatcheries, Hercher, Ill. Feed, 
he said, had to be sold from the customer’s 
point of view. 

“You can’t sell a man,” he reminded 
them, “from the viewpoint of the profit that 
you're going to make. You must convince 
him of the profit that he’s going to make 
from the use of your feeds. 


“You will find that it pays to back young 
farmers in their small-scale poultry opera- 
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tions. And insist that the youngster gets the 
profits from those operations too, that they 
don’t merely revert to a family fund. It 
builds up incentive. Operations of that sort 
are ensuring a lot of business for our firm. 

“It’s a good idea to keep a small stock of 
give-away articles on hand for the children 
of customers. It pleases the children and 
impresses their parents with the fact that 
you take a personal interest in the family.” 

D. D. DeForest, DeForest Feed & Seed 
Co., Galesburg, IIl., well-known in Illinois 
trade association work, listed the essentials 
of effective feed advertising. He stated that, 
first of all, a dealer must be on the job con- 
stantly and must take an active part in com- 
munity affairs. 

Newspaper ads, he said, would boost busi- 
ness but the dealer must see that they are 


eye-catching and stand out on the page. 
Direct mail advertising is always effective 
and any dealer would find it worth his while 
to invest in a duplicating machine. Radio 
advertising provided good area coverage in 
his opinion, providing the commercial ap- 
peals were made in a personal vein. 

The convention closed promptly at noon 
and visitors then inspected the Pabst Brew- 
ing Co. at Peoria Heights. 

Officers elected at the close of the con- 
vention were: Elmus Kent, Kent Feed Store, 
Galatia, prsident; and James T. Moore, 
Dixie Mills Co., Mt. Vernon, vice-president. 
Re-elected were: Oscar Hoerr, Peoria, 
treasurer, and Dean M. Clark, Chicago, 
secretary. 

The association’s directors voted to return 
to Peoria for next year’s convention. 


Weller Pat. No. 1,944,932 


PLACE 
YOUR 
ORDER 


Nowl 


Don't Delay! 


YOU GET MORE 


OUT of Biwelco Metal 
Products because more 
than 36 years of ex- 
perience and practical 
knowhow go INTO 
their construction. 


So, by all means buy 
Biwelco, if your require- 
ments call for complete 
elevator legs, heads, 
boots and elevator leg- 
ging ...screw conveyor 
troughs ... bins and 
sheet metal work to 
specifications. 


Cost estimate and ad- 
vice of our trained 
engineers free upon 
request. 


Plan ahead. Be PREPARED to ope- 
rate at peak efficiency. There’s a huge 
amount of grain to be handled. A 
WHALE of a big job to be done. The 
high speed 


CALUMET 


Super Capacity Elevator 


CUP 


will help you do the job, and right. Its 
patented Logarithmic curve design has 
never been successfully imitated. Its 
performance has never been duplicated. 


The world famed Calumet Cup is a 
hard worker, a fast and willing work- 
er. It scoops up, elevates and COM- 
PLETELY discharges super capacity 
loads. There’s no wasteful backleg- 
ging. No lost motion. 


You can space the Calumet closer on 
belt . . . and THAT means increased 
capacity .. . speedier, more econom- 
ical operation. And you can rely on 
the Calumet to function successfully 
over ANY sized pulley, at ANY per- 


missible speed. 


Of one piece welded construction, 
heavier gauge steel, the Calumet is a 
time tested battler with a fighting spi- 
rit that assures a long, long term of 
useful service. 


Ask Your Jobber 
Plan ahead. Place your order now. 


B. |. WELLER CO. 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
36 Years of Service to the Grain Trade. 
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DEPENDABILITY and SERVICE 


For years The Calcium Car- 
bonate Company has been a 
leading source of quality 
calcium and trace elements 
products. A complete line to 
fill your needs: 


@ Plain Calcium 

© lodized Calcium 

®@ lodized-Manganesed 
Calcium 

Trace Mineral Premixes 

@ Choline Supplement 

@ G-220 Riboflavin 
Supplement 

@ Shellmaker Limestone 
Grit 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND 

PRICES. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE COMPANY 


222 West Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 


325 Woodmen of the World Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
Box 409, Carthage, Missouri 


Laboratory Services 


Vitamin assays 

Mineral determinations 
including fluorine and other 
trace elements of 
nutritional importance 

Proximate analyses 


A.O.A.C. Vitamin D, chick 


assays 
APF chick assays 


Long term chick feeding 
experiments 


Chemical determination of 
sulfonamides 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


P. O. Box 2059 Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Guest of the birthday column for October 
is F. Hugh Kelley, prominent Iowa feed man 
who celebrates October 20. Mr. Kelley has 
been active in feed circles for many years 
and at present is sales and advertising man- 
ager for the Ames Reliable Products Co., 
Ames, Iowa. Prior to his present connection 
Mr. Kelley had operated his own feed busi- 
ness and als» worked for Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. in Des Moines. He has been whole 
heartedly interested in feed association affairs 
and has given generously of his service both 
nationally and in Iowa. He was elected a 
director of the Western Grain & Feed asso- 
ciation at the 1948 convention and in 1949 
was named vice president of the organization 
and chairman of the feed division. Others 
who celebrate in October include: 


OCTOBER 1—Emmett Gavin, Dehydtating 
Process Co., Boston, Mass.; Carl A. Houl- 
ton, La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Anton R. Krason, Deutsch 
& Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; O. W. 
Smith, Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

OCTOBER 2—E. L. Dutcher, Farmers Sup- 
ply Co., Ankeny, Iowa. 

OCTOBER 4—Ralph M. Field, Tucson, 
Ariz.; Lee Hammett, Western Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, Ill.; C. Huntington 
Hooker, Northern Milling Co., Wausau, 
Wis. 

OCTOBER 5—Fred M. Chapman, Marden- 
Wild Corp., Somerville, Mass.; S. D. Le 
Gear, Dr. L. D. Le Gear Medicine Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Wayne G. Martin, Feed- 
stuffs, New York, N. Y. 

OCTOBER 6—Earl S. Ackerman, Barber 
& Bennett, Inc., Albany, N. Y.; Allen A. 
Breed, Milwaukee Grain Exchange, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Lyle H. Hill, Vita-Plus 
Corp., Madison, Wis.; Joe W. Wenger, 
Wenger Mixer Co., Sabetha, Kans. 

CCTOBER 7—H. A. Bullis, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; F. W. Shekey, 
Farm & Home Co-op., Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. 

OCTOBER 8—W. R. Ewing, Ray Ewing 
Co., Pasadena, Calif.; L. R. Fairall, Fair- 
all & Co., Des Moines, Iowa; John Man- 
ard, John Manard Molasses Co., New 
Orleans, La.; Homer J. Savage, Savage, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

OCTOBER 9—A. C. Adams, Vitality Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, IIl.; Meryl M. Bowman, 
American Butter Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
F. C. Greutker, Jr., Greutker, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Conrad C. Kamm, P. C. 
Kamm Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

OCTOBER 10—C. F. Morriss, C. F. Mor- 
riss & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

OCTOBER 11—W. L. Blows, Blatchford 
Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, IIl.; Charles 
Karschner, New Germany Mill, New Ger- 
many, Minn.; W. A. Maney, Maney Bros. 
Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Matt G. Reitz, M. G. R. Feed Co, 
Inc., Hammond, Ind. Richard M. Shoop, 
Albers Milling Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 

OCTOBER 12—Ellis Hart, Western Con- 
densing Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Earl 
A. Knudtson, Northrup, King & Co., 


F. HUGH KELLEY 


Minneapolis, Minn.; D. V. McDonald, 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.: 
K. B. Neff, Exact Weight Scale Co., Col: 
umbus, Ohio. 

OCTOBER 13—Lee I. Archer, Klau, Van 
Pietersom Dunlap Associates, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Clement T. Ater, Atkins & 
Durbrow Corp., Chicago, Il. 

OCTOBER 14—E. C. Andrews, Ultra-Life 
Laboratories, East St. Louis, Ill.; Dr. C. A. 
Smith, Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
N. 

OCTOBER 15—Perc S. Brown, National 
Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J.; Ed- 
ward F. Furman, Murphy Products Co., 
Burlington, Wis.; Russell Hanson, Han- 
son Feed Co., Hollandale, Wis. 

OCTOBER 16—Paul Gebert, Jr., Lincoln 
Mill, Merrill, Wis.; H. C. Pfremmer, 
North East Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; E. M. Putney, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

OCTOBER 17—Hermann Deutsch, Deutsch 
& Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

OCTOBER 18—Lewis E. Horn, Alfalfa De- 
hydrating & Milling Co., Lamar, Colo.; 
Harry H. Rediger, H. N. Clark Co., Win- 
field, Kan. 

OCTOBER 19—Frank C. Greutker, Greut- 
ker, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; W. M. Steinke, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

OCTOBER 20—R. H. Decker, Virginia 
Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va.: 
Jacob Hunter, Antigo Flour & Feed Co., 
Antigo, Wis.; F. H. Kelley, Ames Reliable 
Products Co., Ames, Iowa. 

OCTOBER 21—F. J. Hollands, Penick & 
Ford, Ltd. Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

OCTOBER 25—Fuller D. Baird, Standarc 
Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.; John T 
Foley, Olmsted & Foley, Minneapolis 
Minn.; Arthur J. Gill, Silmo Chemica’ 
Corp., Vineland, N. J.; Edward La Budde. 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee. 
Wis. 

OGOCTOBER 26—E. J. Cashman, Doughboy 
Mills, Inc., New Richmond, Wis.; Cliff 
Du Bois, Mason City, Iowa; Louis Pau! 
Graham, Louis Paul Graham Agency. 
Chicago, IIl.; Henry W. Kusserow, Chas 
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A. Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
R. E. Whitworth, Cargill, Inc., Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 

OCTOBER 27—C. A. Cook, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Milwaukee, Wis.; Jim A. 
Olson, Davenport Elevator Co., West 
Bend, Iowa; Wayne Robison, Wayne B. 
Robison, Washington, Iowa. 

OCTOBER 28—M. C. Ivey, Clark & Rick- 
erd, Inc., Detroit, Mich.; William Le 
Blanc, Chicago Feed Ingredient Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

OCTOBER 29—Ellis H. Hamel, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo.; E. R. Siler, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis Mo. 

OCTOBER 31—L. E. Church, Gulf Coast 
Federated Feed Assn., Houston, Tex.; 
Guy E. Hillier, Penick & Ford Ltd., Inc., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; H. Shere, Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


See Near Record Supply 
of Feed Grains This Year 


Favorable weather during early July and 
a large carryover of feed stocks from last 
season will result in a near record supply 
of feed grains and other concentrates during 
the 1950-51 feeding season, it was predicted 
on July 28 by the United States department 
of agriculture. 

Total production of the four principal 
feed grains wwas estimated at 122 million 
tons and total supply of all feed concentrates 
at 178 million tons. Both figures are only 
slightly smaller than last year’s production 
figures. In prospect is another large supply 
of byproduct feeds. Wheat feeding will 
probably continue near last year’s level. 

USDA eastimates that the corn supply 
for 1950-51 will total about 4.1 billion 
bushels, close to last year’s record. The 
1950 crop will yield about 3.2 billion bush- 
els of this amount, it was stated. Supplies 
of oats and barley are about the same as 
last yeart and larger than in most prewar 
years, 

Total hay supplies for the coming feed 
season are estimated at 118 million tons and 
will provide a near-record supply per animal 
unit. Hay production this year is more even- 
ly distributed over the country than in 1948 
or 1949. 

Domestic consumption of feed grains dur- 
ing the April-June period was a little larger 
this year than last. Prices of most feeds have 
risen in recent weeks, reflecting anxiety over 
the Korean situation. Feed grain prices this 
fall are expected to be higher than during 
the same season last year. 

@ SPIRO MILLING CO., Spiro, Okla., 


has started production of dairy feeds. 


@ GAGE FISHER GRAIN CO., Gage, 
Okla., has completed a new 200,000 bu- 


shel elevator. 


@ ROOSTER FEED MILLS, INC., Tulsa, 

Okla., has been incorporated with an au- 

thorized capital stock of $100,000. 

® H. V. PARKER GRAIN CO., Hugo- 

ton, Kan., has completed construction of a 

new 150,000 bushel elevator. 
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You should. ee BECAUSE 
HE’S A TYPICAL SATISFIED 


NATIONAL NO-MILK CALF FOOD CUSTOMER! 


You too will have happy customers when you start 
selling them National No-Milk Calf Food. You see, 
National No-Milk Calf Food is a special item—built 
by a company which has specialized in calf foods since 
1885. Calf food is National’s business. 


National No-Milk Calf Food is a real seller. It fits 
well into your store no matter what other foods you 
handle. There’s repeat business too because once 
your customers start feeding National No-Milk Calf 
Food, they always return for more. 


Find out how you 
can cash in on this 


WRITE TODAY fast seller today. 
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SEPT. 17-23 
RAIN 
SEPT. 24-30] OCT 8-15 


WEATHER FORECAST 


September 17-23. Warm air moves brisk- 
ly from the Great Plains to the Appalachian 
region bringing drier and hotter weather 
with it. In the East Gulf and South Atlantic 
regions there is a mass of increasing cool air, 
and possibly heavy rain. The northern Great 
Plains area is warm with scattered showers. 
Much of California and Oregon grow cooler. 
A warm and showery air mass appears over 
Washington. 


September 24-31. A large warm air body, 
containing many scattered rains and show- 
ers, gathers over the Great Lakes area and 
much of the northern Ohio Valley. Cool air 
reaches the Gulf coast and southern and 
middle Atlantic states with increased force. 
Heavy rains over the Gulf of Mexico will 
occur. Cool weather once more visits the 
southwest, with a great deal of dry air over 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas and Utah. 
California and western Oregon and parts of 
Washington will also be cool and dry. Over 
the Great Plains the weather will be variable 
with small local showers for the most part. 

Low lying islands in the Gulf of Mexico 
and along the south Atlantic coast are apt to 
be dangerous during this September. 


October 1-7. Warm and somewhat moist 
air moves from the Lower Ohio Valley to 
the Northern Great Plains and upper Great 
Lakes region, while further flows of warm 
ait fill the Gulf of Mexico region. Cool dry 
air flowing strongly over the Atlantic sea- 
board and over the St. Lawrence River Val- 
ley with a tendency to later concentrate in 
the region of the Lower Great Lakes. Warm 
cry air moves in over Virginia and North 
Carolina. Portions of Washington State and 
central California will be warm and wet; 
otherwise the Pacific slope is cool and rath- 
er dry. 


October 8-15. Large quantities of cold 
air gather over the Rocky Mountain area, 
spreading eastward over nearly all of the 
central part of the Great Plains. Evapora- 
tion from this cold dry mass will be felt 
over wide areas of the Mississippi River 
Valley. Cool somewhat wet air continues 


ever the southeastern states. The weather 
grows warmer and wetter over most of 
California. 

You can make a little gadget out of a 
postage stamp and a broom straw that will 
foretell your local wet and dry weather. A 
postage stamp has glue on it. This glue is 
affected by the moisture in the air. The 
stamp curls up when local weather is about 
to turn dry, but uncurls when wet weather 
is near. To get plans for making a Postage 
Stamp Weather Indicator, address your re- 
quest to Prof. Selby Maxwell, in care of this 
magazine, enclosing a STAMPED, SELF- 
ADDRESSED envelope for your reply and 
a 3c STAMP to cover cost of paper and 
handling. 


USDA Forecasts Increase In 
Production of Meat 


Meat production, now at a seasonal low, 
will increase gradually during the rest of the 
year, The United States department of agri- 
culture predicted on July 25. A gain in pork 
and better grades of beef is forecast. 

Prices are expected to be generally high 
but will decline seasonally this fall. The pres- 
ent defense program, resulting in stronger 
consumer demand, may limit the seasonal 
decline in prices. 

Consumption of meat per person in the 
October-December quarter is expected to 
rise somewhat from the 37.3 pounds in the 
same period in 1949. Total 1950 consump- 
tion is expected to about equal the 144 
pounds per person annual consumption 
in 1949, 

A similar balance is expected in total sup- 
plies of meat during the second half of 
1950. They will match the quantity from 
cold storage stocks and imports which was 
reported for 1949. In spite of an above aver- 
age withdrawal of meat from cold storage 
iockers in June, stocks of such meat were 
about the pame on Juiy 1 as a vear carlier 

@ J. E. HILL, Newton, Kan., has been 
named managér of the local elevator of the 


Consolidated Flour Milling Co. 


LLOYD M. SMITH 


Lloyd M. Smith has been named treasurer 
of Nutrena Mills, Inc., it was announced on 
Aug. 8 by the firm’s board of directors. The 
mills are a subsidiary of Cargill, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Smith joined Nutrena in 1937 after 
graduation from Washington university, St. 
Louis, Mo. Until his recent appointment, he 
was assistant secretary of the company. He 
replaces Mrs. F. B. Nelson who resigned 
recently after 21 years of service with the 
firm. 


G. H. GFROERER DIES 


George H. Gfroerer, 47, Buffalo, N. Y., 
president of the Dodd Feed Co. and vice- 
president of the Buffalo Flour Club, died at 
a local hospital on July 28. He is survived 
by his wife and parents. 


S.M. Lien Named President 
Of Northern Supply Co. 


S. M. Lien was elected president of the 
Northern Supply Co., Amery, Wis., at a 
recent meeting of its board of directors, 
the company has announced. Robert K 
Davis was named vice president and J. E 
Davis, secretary-treasurer. Election of new 
officers followed a change of ownership i) 
the concern. 


Elected as officers of its subsidiary, North 
ern Supply Co. Retail stores, were: J. F. 
Davis, president; Robert Davis, vice-presi- 
dent; and Mr. Lien, secretary-treasurer, The 
three men recently purchased the interests of 
the late E. M. Fay, former president of the 
two concerns. 


Mr. Lien and J. E. Davis were vice-pres’- 
dents under the former management. Ro! 
ert Davis, son of J. E. Davis, is a new 
officer. Northern supply operates as a 
wholesale feed manufacturer in the upper 
midwest. The retail branch operates 11 
stores in the state of Wisconsin. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


A varied entertainment program has 
been planned by the associations with many 
events sponsored by the Kansas City board 
of trade. Two floor shows, a golf tourna- 
ment, a special entertainment program for 
women and a final get-acquainted reception 
will be featured. 


One of the floor shows will close the 
annual banquet program and the other 
will be part of a novel afternoon recep- 
tion arranged for Sept. 26 by the board 
of trade. It has been described as “something 
different” in convention history. 


The board is also sponsoring the annual 
golf tournament which will be played at the 
Hillcrest Country Club during the afternoon 
of Sept. 25. A large number of prizes will 
be awarded and the top winner will re- 
ceive the annual Charles S. Clark trophy. 
The golf committee is under the direction of 
T A. O'Sullivan of the Flour Mills of 


America, Inc. 


The woman’s committee, with Mrs. Max 
Bates serving as chairman, has arranged a 
varied program. The ladies will attend a 
breakfast at 10 a. m. on Sept. 25 at the 
Hotel Muehlebach where souvenir gifts will 
be presented. A welcoming address will be 
given by Mrs. Glenn Hilts, wife of the 
president of the Kansas City board of trade. 
A style show will be held later with a tour 
of the city in the afternoon. A ladies’ lunch- 
eon will be held on Sept. 26 at the Kansas 
City Club. 


Grand climax of the convention for all 
visitors will be the reception and cocktail 
party at the Hotel President on the after- 
noon of Sept. 26. Golf prizes will be pre- 
sented at that time. 

All entertainment events have been ar- 
ranged by the city’s board of trade which 
will act as host to all members of the asso- 
ciations attending. The board is printing a 
souvenir program booklet which will be 
available to all attending. 

National association members will register 
on the mezzanine floor of the Hotel Muehle- 
bach. The convention luncheons will be held 
in the hotel’s Trianon room. President Rob- 
inson will preside at the annual banquet and 
will introduce guests including the honor 
guest of 1950. 


Gaines to Switch Kennels 
To Kankakee, Illinois 


Transfer of the Gaines Research Kennels, 
now located at Ridgefield, Conn., to the 
headquarters of the Gaines division of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. at Kankakee, Ill., will take 
place before the end of the year, the com- 
pany has announced. 

According to H. P. McGrath, general 
manager of the division, the firm has ac- 
quired a tract of land, amounting to approxi- 
mately 200 acres, on the outskirts of Kanka- 
kee and will begin immediate construction 
of the largest, most modern research kennels 
anywhere. Present kennels will be disposed 
oi and all personnel will be moved to Kanka- 
kee as soon as construction is completed. 


At the same time, Harry Miller, director 
of the Gaines Dog Research Center, 250 
Park ave., New York City, announced that 
the organization had moved to larger quar- 
ters in its home building, its second move 
in less than three years. He said that con- 
stant expansion of the center’s activities and 
services made the transfer necessary. The 
new quarters contain a special workroom for 


the convenience of recearchers and writers. 


NEW LINK-BELT BOOK 
A new 88 page book, No. 2274, has been 
published by the Link Belt Co., 307 N. 
Michigan ave., Chicago 1, Ill. It describes 
link-belt P. I. V. variable speed drives, avail- 
able in eight sizes and 16 types, ranging in 
horsepower from % to 75. Diagrams and 
photographs of many models are featured. 

Copies may be had upon request. 


@ DON BILLMAIER, North Manchester, 
Ind., salesmanager for the Warner Brooder 
Co., died July 29 of a cerebral hemorrhage. 


@ DONALD COOK, King City, Mo., has 
taken over the feed store formerly operated 
by Harold Foster. 

@ ROBERT HUNT, Waveland, Ind., has 
cempleted construction of an elevator and 
opened his Waveland Feed & Coal for busi- 
ness, 

@ KANSAS FEEDS, INC., McPherson, 
Kan., has been incorporated for $25,000. 


@ HAROLD FOSTER, King City, Mo., 


has opened a new feed store. 


The Bemis packaging twins, Flexi-Carton and Delta- 
seal, benefit you in two vital places —in your packag- 
ing operation and at the point of sale. 


@ In your plant—They fill and close fast... 
take a minimum of handling ...and are eco- 
nomical from every angle. 


@ In the store—They are smart, sales-inviting 
packages with your brand brilliantly dis- 
played on all sides. 


They’re Both 
Packaging Dog Food 


Bemis DELTASEAL® \ 


—Has exclusive pull -cut- 
pour spout. ~ tops and 


Bemis FLEXI-CARTON © 


— Sturdy, gusseted bag, - re 


single, 2- or 3-ply. Variety 


of closures. Sizes, to 25 Ibs. Seas $025 the. 
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Fas! 
packaging vod dog food. 


That’s a money-making combination if you ever saw 
one! There is still another advantage when you use 
either of these Bemis packages— at least one of the 
network of Bemis plants is conveniently close to you, 
to assure top service. Remember, too, there’s a Bemis 
specialist ready to help with your packaging opera- 
tion, if you need it. 


Go along with a winner—ask your Bemis salesman 
about Flexi-Carton and Deltaseal. 


Bemis also makes cotton, burlap, multiwall 
paper, and waterproof laminated textile bags. 


Bemis 


“‘America’s No. 1 Bag Maker’’ 


Baltimore « Boise « Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo » Charlotte « Cleveland 
Chicago « Denver « Detroit » East Pepperell « Houston « Jacksonville, Fia. 
indianapolis » Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville « Memphis « Mobile 
Minneapolis « New Orleans ¢ New York City » Norfolk « Okiahoma City 
Omaha Peoria Phoenix Pittsburgh St. Louis Salina « Salt Lake City 
San Francisco « Seattle » Vancouver, Wash. « Wichita » Wilmington, Calif, a 
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— Anti-biotics 


(Continued from page 15) 


It was noted in the fall of 1949 
in various laboratories, including the 
Connecticut, Texas, and Washington State 
experiment stations and the Lederle Labora- 
tories, that at least one of the APF supple- 
ments on the market, but not all, gave 
better growth in chickens and turkeys than 
did the animal protein feedstuffs or crystal- 
line vitamin B-12. This was thought to be 
due to the presence of an unidentified 
growth promoting factor in addition to vita- 
min B-12. A search for that factor was 
‘started. 

Not long afterwards, in April of 1950, it 
was announced by several groups of work- 
ers, studying independently, that this effect 
could be duplicated by the addition of the 
pure antibiotics to the ration. 


CY 


Kent Bag Co. 


It is not too surprising that antibiotics 
were found to promote growth in practical 
rations because it was first shown by Moore 
and co-workers at Wisconsin that chicks 
receiving a purified ration grew better when 
streptomycin was added to the ration. 


The results suggested to the authors that 
the effect was due to inhibition of certain 
intestinal bacteria, especially coliform types 
which were detrimental to the chicken. This 
fir.ding had not been applied to practical 
conditions previously probably because it 
was not suspected that the antibiotics could 
be produced cheaply enough for routine 
practical use. 

The only officially published work at the 
present on antibiotics in practical poultry 
rations are two papers from the Lederle 
Laboratories. The Lederle group reported 
that pure aureomycin gave weights in start- 
ing chicks that were up to 25 per cent bet- 
ter than those not fed the aureomycin. Strep- 


ork 


Kansas City 


tomycin and penicillin were also active but 
chloromycetin was inactive. Various types 
of diets were used including rations with 
and without animal products with similar 
results. Injected antibiotics were inactive. 

Similar findings, even more marked when 
enteritis is present, have been seen in pigs. 
Many new reports will be out shortly giving 
the studies with both pigs and poultry. 

We have had similar experiments here at 
Minnesota with antibiotics in short time ex- 
periments with chicks and poults. Our r-- 
sults partially confirm and extend the Lede:- 
le results. Up to 15 per cent better rate of 
growth has been obtained using pure aure..- 
mycin, streptomycin, and penicillin. Resu|s 
are especially marked in turkeys. 

For example, one group of turkeys i¢- 
ceiving a complete practical corn-soybean 
diet including vitamin B-12 weighed 650 
grams at 5 weeks with no antibiotic in the 
ration while a similar group weighed 748 
grams at the same age when aureomycin 
was added to the diet. In our work all three 
antibiotics seem to have about the same 
activity. 

Although it is true that still other uni- 
dentified vitamins are needed by poultry, 
our studies and those of others proved that 
under normal conditions all-vegetable pro- 
tein rations may be used as starting mashes 
if desired. This is especially true now that 
antibiotics are available. This gives much 
more flexibility in the compounding of for- 
mulas. 

It is now evident that APF supplements 
which gave stimulation over vitamin B-12 
contained antibiotic activity as an impurity, 
that was not removed during isolation of the 
pure compound, rather than an unidentified 
animal protein factor. In fact, today, in 
order for a manufacturer to standardize a 
product with antibiotic activity, it is often 
necessary to add back or fortify an APF 
supplement with additional crude antibiotic 
to give full activity in the animal. Therefore, 
it is now very clear that such antibiotics pre- 
sent in APF supplements should be con- 
sidered distinct from the animal protein fac 
tor, or vitamin B-12, since they are not 
found in the usual animal protein feedstuffs. 

The antibiotics are not the only drugs 
that have a growth promoting action, al- 
though, they are probably the most active. 
Several phenylarsonic acid derivatives, as 
reported by Morehouse in 1946 and 1949 
and in 1948 by Bird, Groschke, and Rubin, 
also stimulate growth of chickens to a smal! 
but definite extent when they are added to 
a starting ration at a very low level. They 
are also available commercially but have i 
rather limited use so far. There is little evi- 
dence that additive effects will be noted 
when the arsonic acids and the antibiotic; 
are fed together. 

It is evident that quite a few compounds 
may be growth promoting and it is ex- 
pected that more will be found in the future. 
It is already known that in the case of the 
antibiotics some of the break-down prv- 
ducts are as active as the antibiotics then’ 
selves. 

For convenience we have used and suy- 
gested the term “promotant™ to be defined 
as any substance, or agent, which promotes 
a desirable effect, such as faster growth or 
better feed efficiency or improved repro’ 
duction, by its action on the intestinal flora 
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when added to the diet of a non-ruminating 
animal. A promotant may be a drug, a vita- 
min (when the action is indirect in this man- 
ner), or any other type of compound or 
agent. 

It includes, among others, the antibiotics, 
the phenylarsonic acid derivatives, and sev- 
eral of the sulfa drugs. It is possible that 
a mixture of several promotants might be 
better than any one alone. 

The commonly noted favorable effect in 
poultry nutrition of such materials as fer- 
mented whey or other milk products, soil, 
yeast, and fermentation solubles of various 
types may be due, at least in part, to the 
presence of promotants which effect the 
intestinal flora. This whole concept needs 
further study, of course. 

The exact reason for the beneficial ac- 
tion of the antibiotics and other substances 
in promoting growth is not known as yet, 
except that it is known that the site of ac- 
tion is in the intestinal tract. Presumabiy the 
intestinal flora is affected. 

It is very likely that certain organisms in 
normal animals are somewhat toxic to the 
host animal and that the antibiotics depress 
or remove such organisms. Organisms could 
be detrimental in normal animals by com- 
peting with the host for nutrients or by pro- 
ducing harmful ingredients, or both. It is 
also possible that the drugs allow certain 
beneficial organisms to grow more abun- 
dantly. 

Research on the antibiotics is just begin- 
ning but a few definite facts are known and 
a few recommendations can be made as ap- 
plied to poultry as follows: 

A. Availability. Sources of fermented pro- 
ducts with antibiotic activity are available 
today to feed manufacturers, as well as to 
poultry farmers in some cases. These are 
chiefly by-products but may be primary fer- 
mentation products. Pure antibiotics for 
feeding purposes are not available because 
of their present high cost. 

Up to the present, manufacturers of the 
new APF supplements have not attempted 


to sell vitamin B-12 concentrates separately 
from antibiotic concentrates. There is no 
basic reason why this can not be done in the 
future to the advantage of the feed mixer. 
Antibiotic sources are also found in various 
vitamin concentrates and premixes which 
are available to poultrymen throughout the 
country. 

B. Potency of products. As yet no manu- 
facturer of APF supplements states how 
much antibiotic activity is present although 
most companies now give the amount of 
vitamin B-12 in the product. It appears that 
a mixture of several antibiotics is present in 
most cases. 

It would be desirable as soon as possible, 
however, for manufacturers to give an indi- 
cation of the amount of total “antibiotic 
activity” in a pound of supplement equiva- 
lent to the action of pure antibiotic as deter- 
mined by chick or turkey test. This would 
help to prevent a practice, not too uncom- 
mon today, of adding insufficient amounts 
of antibiotics in a ton of feed just for the 
sake of having some present so that it can 
be indicated on the label. . 

C. Costs. One of the very fine things 
about the crude antibiotics is that they are 
cheap. The cost of enough APF supplement, 
containing antibiotic activity and vitamin 
B-12 together, for a ton of feed is approxi- 
mately $1.30 to $2.00 per ton when ob- 
tained in large lots. 

D. Recommended levels. Research has 
reached the stage where it is safe to recom- 
mend the addition of antibiotic activity to 
ali starting rations. It takes the equivalent 
of approximately 20 to 25 grams (slightly 
less than one ounce) of pure antibiotic, or 
about 5 pounds of most fortified APF sup- 
plements, per ton of feed to give a growth 
stimulation. The exact level is not known. 

Each manufacturer standardizes his pro- 
duct with poultry and it is wisest to use the 
suggested level on the label in making feeds. 
Feed control officials will look with more 
favor upon the use of antibiotics in feeds 
when better methods of analysis and assay 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


MIXED CARS AT CAR PRICES 
PULVERIZED OATS OR BARLEY 
CRIMPED OATS OR BARLEY 
ROLLED OATS OR BARLEY 


CUSTOM PELLETING-CUBING 


Teletype 14 


M FEEDING OATMEAL 
MILLING 


PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 


Tel. LD 44 
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are developed. As matters now stand they 
have not classified the products as far as the 
feeding of antibiotics for growth promoting 
purposes. 

E. Growing, laying, and breeding rations. 
It must be stressed here that practically 
nothing is known about the advisability of 
adding antibiotics to rations for growing, 
laying, and breeding birds. The picture is 
further complicated in birds on pasture or 
on built up litter. 

It is certainly true that very good hatch- 
ability and good egg production can be 
obtained without the presence of antibiotics 
in the ration. Droppings and litter may be 
a source of such stimulating factors under 
natural conditions. It would be rather sur- 


(Continued on page 105) 


RYDE’S 
DOG FOOD 


© 25% PROTEIN 
e READY TO EAT 


Ryde’s Flaked Dog Food pro- 
vides needed nourishment in 
balanced diet form. Supplies 
vitamins and minerals essen- 
tial to growth and good health 
— has “Appetite-Appeal” for 
all pets. 


Ready-cooked, Ryde’s Flaked 
Dog Food is convenient to feed. 
Thoroughly and uniformly 
mixed and blended, to the 
same high standards of Ryde’s 
other specialty feeds. 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd. Chicago, Ill. 
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— Youngsters 


(Continued from page 21) 


Live displays enter the sales promotion 
picture, too. A portable battery brooder 
was set up in the main office and a group 
of chicks placed on full feed. The chicks 
were weighed at regular intervals over a 
five-week period. 


“It created a great deal of attention,” Art 
Nesheim adds, “and we had an opportunity 
to pass out a great deal of information about 
Pillsbury feeds. The emphasis, of course, 
was on the fact that a good commercial 
starter, when fed properly, would be well 
worth the initial cost.” 


One year, in order to get sales started on 
hybrid chicks, they took a good hen and 
installed her in a cage in the office. An egg 
production chart was tacked to the wall 
and a close count kept of each egg laid by 
the hen. This created a great deal of inter- 
est, particularly when the Nesheims were 
able to announce that the hen was averaging 
29 eggs a month during her peak produc- 
tion month. 

“Some of the farmers were a bit skepti- 
cal,” Art Nesheim chuckled, “but we were 
ready to swear on a stack of Bibles or before 
a notary public that this was her actual pro- 
duction. It was made possible by two things: 
proper feeding of a reliable feed plus a good 
hen.” 


The new location of the Nesheims has 
been instrumental in bringing them an ever 
growing volume of business. Prior to build- 


ON THE MARKET 
BUT A ecu MONTHS... 


THE 
CHOICE OF 

LEADING GRAIN, 
SEED AND FEED 
CONCERNS! 


No moisture tester 
ever won greater pop- 
ularity, in so short a 
time, than the - 


Sensational New 
UNIVERSAL 
MOISTURE TESTER 


Among the scores of prominent concerns 
that have approved and installed the highly 
modernized Universal are: Cargill, Inc.... 
General Mills . . . International Milling Co. 
... Swift & Co. ... Glidden Co. 


TEN DAY FREE TRIAL 
will convince you, too, of Universal’s out- 
standing superiority. Write today for litera- 
ture, complete list of users and liberal free 
trial offer. 


1316-J SHERMAN AVE. 


@Gives direct moisture 
@ Built-in thermometer 


Consistently accurate. 
@ Makes complete test in 


® Quickly tests frozen, hot 
@No electric batteries or 
@Fully portable. Simple 


@ Precision-built by Shel- 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


ing their present establishment, they had 
leased an old elevator in a downtown loca- 
tion. Their new building, however, is built 
along the highway about four blocks from 
the main business section. A large sign ex- 
tending the full length of the office building 
advertises the hatchery and feed business. 

“I know at least 10 persons,” Art Ne- 
sheim declared, “who now are buying feed 
and chicks from us. Yet they told me they 
didn’t know we were in business until this 
spring. Why? Because we didn’t have a good 
location and because the chicks and feeds 
were not advertised properly.” 


The Nesheims figure a good 25 per cent 
of their present volume of sales can be at- 
tributed to the twin advantages of a good 
location and a new building. 


“I think it increases confidence in the 
firm,” Al Nesheim stated. “People like to 
trade with a firm they figure is making a 
success of things. ‘Nothing succeeds like 
success,’ goes the old saying.” 


Natives of Thor, Iowa, where they were 
reared on a farm, the Nesheims have a 
thorough knowledge of feeds and feeding. 
They offer a culling service to farmers and 
purchase the culled hens since they buy 
poultry and eggs. The brothers frequently 
are called upon to offer advice on treating 
sick poultry and livestock. 

“Most farmers just naturally dislike to 
gc to a veterinarian for advice,” Al declares. 
“Maybe it’s because they don’t like the idea 
oi paying his fee and we don’t charge for 
the advice we dispense. Still, it checks up a 
certain amount of responsibility on us and 


we certainly like to know what we're sug- 
gesting in the way of treatment. So we 
study poultry diseases and the effect of 
different medicines on them.” 


A small fee is charged for culling the 
flocks. Most farmers are glad to pay this as 
the Nesheims point out they are getting a 
professional job done and one which will 
give them bigger returns in the way of 
increased egg production at the expense of 
less grain and mash. 


Business is good for these enterprising 
lowans and they plan to keep it that way 
by constantly plugging their feed and 
services. 


Borden Earnings Less in 
First Half of 1950 


A decline in earnings during the first half 
of 1950, as compared to the same period in 
1949, was reported early in August by the 
Borden Co., New York City. Theodore G. 
Montague, president, revealed that estimated 
earnings of the firm during early 1950 were 
$9,850,000 or 2.31 per share. 


_Volume sales rose during the period but 
a decline in prices lowered gross receipts by 
three per cent from the 1949 figure. Gross 
sales were $295,897,609 during the first half 
of this year. Mr. Montague blamed the de- 
cline to a large degree on the recent milk 
price war in New York City. It forced the 
company’s largest fluid milk operation to 
operate at a loss. 


ercentage readings. 
o charts. 


automatically takes 
temperature of sample. 


less than a minute on 
grain, seed, feed and 
other products. 

or kiln dried samples. 
outlets required. 
operation. 


drick. Dependable. No 
maintenance cost. 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


Under one r00f 


Every Feed Ingredient You Want 
Conveniently Located for Truck 
Pickup—We Protect Legitimate 

Feed Dealers 


GOOD STOCKS AT ALL TIMES 


CALF MANNA, LAB MIX, CONDENSED BUTTERMILK, 
CALCIUM CARBONATE, GRANITE GRIT, SANI-FLOR 
LITTER, DEHYDRATED PEAVINE AND SOYAVINE MEAL, 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL, CODLIVER OIL CONCEN. 
TRATE, REGROUND OATFEED, DAIRY FEED, COLLOIDAL 
PHOSPHATE, FOX AND MINK FEEDS, DOG RATIONS, 
KILLER-DILLER RAT & MOUSE EXTERMINATOR, PEANUT 
MEAL, SOYBEAN MEAL, LINSEED MEAL, BREWERS 
GRAINS, MALT SPROUTS, DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES, 
SKIMMILK, BUTTERMILK POWDER AND MILLFEED, BEET 
PULP, MOLASSES AND 77 OTHER COMMODITIES. 


FEED SUPPLIES, INC. 


3328 W. Cameron Ave. 
NORTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Joins Lime Crest 


RICHARD W. COLBURN 


Richard W. Colburn has been appointed 
to the “Lime Crest” field staff of the Lime- 
stone Products Corp. of America, Newton, 
N. J., it was announced by the firm on Aug. 
4 He is a veteran of army service and has 
just completed a course in poultry husban- 
dry at the University of New Hampshire. 


Salsbury Training Schools 
Prove Popular Attraction 


Two dealer training schools, recently con- 
ducted by Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Iowa, were attended by poul- 
trymen from 22 states and Canada, the com- 
pany has announced. Dates of the schools 
were July 24-29 and July 31-Aug. 4. 

Dr. J. G. Salsbury, vice-president and 
general,manager, supervised the programs 
with the assistance of Martin Patratz, field 
sales supervisor, Dr. Neal Morehouse, direc- 
tor of the company’s research farm, and 
other members of the sales and research 
staffs. 

The two classes were the 215th and 216th 
classes sponsored by the firm and the 166th 
and 167th five-day schools conducted by 
Salsbury’s. The next Salsbury dealer train- 
ing schools are tentatively scheduled for 
Columbus, Ohio, sometime in the fall. 

@ JAMES A. HARDEN, Ft. Collins, Colo., 
has opened the Harden Sales & Storage 
Service, retailing a line of feeds. 
@ RAYMOND SAND, Plattsmouth, Neb., 
has taken over operation of the Farmers 
Feed & Seed Store from Leo Brink. 
@ ARVADA FLOUR MILLS, Arvada, 
Colo., has consolidated with the Tiller Cash 
Feed & Fuel Store. 
® JOHN REINDERS, 89, Elm Grove, 
Wis., former feed mill operator, died Aug. 9. 
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MILL AND ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


Our Service Includes 


Dust Collectors 
Malt Cleaners 
Reels, Bins, Tanks 
Feed Hoppers 


Elevator Casings 
Elevator Legging 
Elevator Heads 
Elevator Boots 


Fire and Dust-Proof Elevators 


Conveyors and Fittings 


L. BURMEISTER CO. 


4535 W. MITCHELL STREET 
MILWAUKEE 14, WIS. 


FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


IX 
PILOT 


OYSTER SHELL 


STEADY BUSINESS 


Consumption of Pilot Brand Oys- 
ter Shell continues day in and day 
out every day of the year. It never 
stops, but increases steadily. 


Hens and turkeys, chicks and 
poults must have it, because cal- 
cium carbonate is as important to 
their life as water. Therefore, Pilot 
Brand Oyster Shell is an item as 
necessary to a feed store as salt 
or sugar is to a grocery store. 


Progressive dealers in every part 
of the United States stock Pilot 
Brand as a matter of course. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Toothpicks 
Made From Chicken Quills 


Remember the days when toothpicks were 
made from chicken feather quills? The 
Val-A Company, Chicago, Ill., is bringing 
them back again as a part of the company’s 
consistent effort to increase the use of poul- 
try and poultry by-products. 

Val-A’s quill toothpicks are wrapped in 
individual packages to keep them clean and 
sanitary. Val-A will supply them for asso- 
ciation banquets and other industrial meet- 
ings at no charge. 

Write Val-A Company, 700 W. Root 
Street, Chicago, Ill., for full information. 


NEW CSC DIVIDEND 
A dividend of 25c per share on the out- 
standing common stock of the Commercial 
Solvents Corp., New York City, will be pay- 
able on Sept. 29, 1950 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Sept. 11, 
1950, it was announced by the company on 
Aug. 22. A previous payment of 25 cents 

per share was announced for June 30. 

GETS PRATT POST 
A. E. Rabe has been appointed general 
sales manager of the feed division of the 
Pratt Food Co., Philadelphia, Pa., the firm 
has announced. He succeeds W. S. Thomas 
who has taken lighter duties because of his 
health. For the past 23 years, Mr. Rabe has 
been associated with the Larrowe division 


of General Mills, Inc. 


HYTROL FOLDING BAG PILER 


BUILT TO SAVE COSTLY LABOR. 


AVAILABLE IN THREE LENGTHS 
TO MEET YOUR BAG HANDLING 
PROBLEMS. 


HYDRAULIC ELEVATING DEVICE. 
LOW IN COST. WRITE TO: 


1957 S. 54th St. 


HYDRO-CONTROLS CO. 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


Joins Vita-Plus Corp. 


W. N. “Walt” Smithback has joined the 
sales department of the Vita-Plus Corp., 
Madison, Wis., it was 
announced on Aug. 
22 by W. J. Hender- 
son, vice-president in 
charge of sales. The 
firm markets the Vita- 
Plus Super Concen- 
trates line. Vita-Plus 
Corp. has also just 
announced a new line 
of rat poison contain 
ing warfarin. 

For the past two 
years, Mr. Smithback 
was manager of the 
Deerfield Farmers Warehouse, Deerfield, 
Wis. He has had wide experience in feed 
are: Howard Atkinson, Ashland Roller 


EXCHANGE ELECTS 


Frank H. Boehling, F. H. Boehling & 
Co., Richmond, Va., was elected president 
of the Richmond Grain Exchange at its re- 
cent annual luncheon. Other new officers 
are: Howard Attkinson, Ashland Roller 
Mills, vice-president; and W. D. Saunders, 
Southern Brokerage Co., secretary-treasurer. 
E. M. Eppes, jr., Carter Venable Co., is 
chairman of the executive board. 


@ HART GRAIN CO., INC., Hart, Texas, 
has installed an automatic scale. 


W. N. Smithback 


of 
CARLOADS 


COMPLETE SERVICE ON ALL 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Jobbers and Wholesalers 


MIXED CARS 
TRUCKLOADS 


Miluauhee Feed & Grain 


MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 


Company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


BROADWAY 2-6289 


..- LIMESTONE 


MEET 


JOHNNY 


Johnny Alden, a little stone man, 
symbolizes Alden high quality ground 
limestone products. 


He is proud to represent the prompt, 
friendly service and every other 
factor that contributes to Alden 
leadership in the manufacture of 
test-proved Calcium Supplements for 
livestock feeds. Watch for Johnny’s 
messages about Alden products. 


COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 
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New Position 


RALPH C. HOLDER 


Appointment of Ralph C. Holder to the 
position of director of nutrition and field 
service has just been announced by Miller & 
Bushong, Inc. of Rohrerstown, Pennsyl- 
vinia. He will also serve the By-Products 
Division of the Fisheries Institute, Inc., in 
an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Holder brings to both jobs extensive 
caperience in the feed industry. His first 
position with the American Dried Milk In- 
sutute was followed by others with Albert 
Dickinson Co., Chicago, and Marden-Wild 
Corporation of Boston, Massachusetts. In 
1942 he organized the biological laboratory 
of McMillen Feed Mills at Decatur, Indi- 
ana, and shortly thereafter assumed active 
responsibility for developmental work of 
that firm in the livestock nutrition field. Mr. 
Holder assumed his new duties at Rohrers- 
town on July 15th. 


Net Income for Arcady 
Shows Good Increase 


A net income of $401,458.34 for the fis- 
cal year ending May 31, 1950, was reported 
by the Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, 
Ill. on Aug. 1. It represented a considerable 
increase over the previous year’s figure of 
$359,214,20. Net sales amounted to $14,- 
877,302.03. Earnings before taxes were 
$649,458.34. 

A sales decline during the past year was 
explained by President Wirt D. Walker -as 
the result of a slightly lower average price 
level during the year. 

Arcady purchased a smaller amount of 
new machinery and equipment during the 
last fiscal year than in prior years and the 
net addition to the firm’s fixed asset accounts 
was less than its depreciation provision, ac- 
cording to the report. 


The Chicago firm’s turkey raising pro- 
sram was increased during the year and 
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further enlargement is planned. Tonnage in 
the future is expected to increase because 
of the current international situation but 
profit estimates remain indefinite because of 
the possibility of higher corporation income 
taxes and excess profits taxes, the report said. 
Dividends of $1.20 per share were paid 
during the fiscal year, amounting to $181,- 
225.20, approximately 45 per cent of net 
earnings. An improved organization set-up 
for the company is planned in the near fu- 
ture as the result of a study made by an 
industrial engineering firm. 
@ W. L. SMITH, 57, Seward, Kan., man- 
ager of the Midwest Grain Co., died on 
June 17. 


@ H. V. PARKER GRAIN CO., Hugo- 
ton, Kan., has installed an automatic scale 
in its elevator. 


Rubbing Action Featured 
In New Feed Blender 


A rubbing, rather than a grinding action, 
in feed mixing operations is claimed for the 
new Model 102 feed blender which was re- 
cently put on the market by Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. Two types are 
offered: the 2424 size with capacities of 8 
to 10 tons per hour and the 3648 size with 
capacities of 35 to 40 tons. 

According to the company, intermeshing 
discs of the blender provide the rubbing ac- 
tion, uniformly dispersing all ingredients 
and breaking up lumps. End results are a 
uniform blend, improved texture and color 
and greater sales appeal. A bulletin, No. 66, 
describing the unit, can be obtained by writ- 
ing to Sprout, Waldron. 


— because it gives you 


LITTER 


always 


BETTER PACKED BALES 
6 sizes 


BETTER QUALITY 


BETTER SERVICE 


MORE DEALER HELPS 
Ask about our small package sales plan 


Premier Peat Moss Corp., 535 5th Ave., New York 17 


TELEPHONE COLLECT 


TOP PRICES 
For USED BAGS 


Convert your used and surplus bags 
into cash. Write, Wire or Telephone, 
Collect for prompt price quotation. 
Our representatives are in your vi- 
cinity regularly. 


COMPLETE STOCKS 
RECONDITIONED BAGS 


Burlap and cotton bags at 
money saving prices. Processed 
in our modern plant they 
come to you, cleaned, mended, 
graded and baled. Let us know 
your needs! 


Bag printing in 
colors, to your or- 
der or we submit 
sketches and ideas. 


MIDWEST BURLAD & BAG CO. 


213 THIRD 


PHONE 2-8355 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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THE FACT 
STILL REMAINS 


that 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
are 
STRONGER 
will 
LONGER 
have 
GREATER CAPACITY 


and will operate more 
efficiently at less cost 
than other elevator 
cups. 
WRITE TO: 
K. 1. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors and capacity 
analysis form No. 20 


MADE 


LAST 


Of course there isn't. And Ultra-Life 
Laboratories, through their years of 
experience, have been of invaluable 

ist to hundreds of feed manufac- 


turers, boosting them along the road to 
bigger and better profits, longer-lasting 
prosperity. 


Particular problems of feed manufac- 
turers are given personalized attention 
at Ultra-Life. Free advertising aid, 
service helps, attention to a f manu- 
facturer’s specific localized needs, all 
these aids and many more are yours 
when you start manufacturing Ultra- 
Lifed Feeds. 


Why not write us today? 


General Mills Earnings 
Highest in Its History 


Earnings of $13,251,218 were announced 
by General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., 
in its 22nd annual report, released on July 
31. They are the highest in the company’s 
history and covered the fiscal year ending 
May 31, 1950. Total sales were $395,834,706. 


Earnings on each share of common stock 
amounted to $5.87 as compared with $5.11 
during the previous year. Dividends de- 
clared on the common stock totalled $2.50. 
Total dividends to all stockholders amounted 
to $6,443,249. The remainder, for business 
use, amounted to $6,807,969. 


The retained earnings, according to Har- 
ry A. Bullis, chairman of the board, and 
Leslie N. Perrin, president, will permit the 
company to invest about two million dollars 
for plant improvement. Outstanding deben- 
tures of 9.4 million can be retired without 
undue reduction of working capital. 


The firm reported that wages and salar- 
ies were the highest in the company’s his- 
tory, The total payroll, including retirement 
benefits, amounted to $45,568,000. A tax 
rise from $8,738,041 last year to $10,568,- 
126 was noted. There was no appreciable 
change in the total volume of sales, cover- 
ing flour, formula feed, and mechanical 
items. Sales increases were recorded in pack- 
age foods, soybean products, and fatty acid 
derivatives. The company’s net worth was re- 
ported as nearly one hundred million dollars. 


GBI CATALOG 


Copies of the August issue of the Gen- 
eral Biochemicals catalog are now available, 
it has been announced by General Biochemi- 
cals, Inc., 677 Laboratory Park, Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio. The booklet, entitled “Price 
List of GBI Special Products for Research,” 
lists 224 special products. It can be obtained 
by writing to the company. 
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"Close the door. Were you 
raised in a barn?" 


THEIS FEATURED 


Frank A. Theis, president of the Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo, 
was featured in a special article in the Kan- 
sas City Star, July 23. The feature was part 
of a series entitled, “Leaders in Our Town.” 
It traced Mr. Theis’ career in the grain busi- 
ness and listed his contributions to civic 
welfare. 

@ GORDON SCOTT, Livermore, Iowa has 
been named manager of the Luverne Co-op 
Elevator, Luverne, Iowa. 

@ FARMERS EXCHANGE, Prairie City, 
Iowa, has installed a new hammer mill and 
mixer in its feed building. 

@ J. H. FEICK, 49, Angus, Minn., man- 
ager for 23 years of the Angus Co-op Ele- 
vator association’s elevator, died recently. 


HEN 
PULLET 


e CHICK 
“H. P.” 


us tell 
Shellbuilder build profits for you. 


Cotton Exchange Building 


PROFIT is in the bag... 


when you sell your customers 


SHELLBUILDER 


Pure Crushed Reef Oyster Shell for Poultry 


Join the thousands of satisfied dealers who 
are building profits and customer good-will with 
high-quality, low-cost. SHELLBUILDER. 


This pure oyster shell is washed clean with 
fresh water, triple-screened, heat-treated and 
securely packaged in 25, 50, 80 and 100-Ib. bags. 


Only SHELLBUILDER offers you these FOUR popular sizes: 


(for both hens and pullets) 


Write or wire for samples, prices and further information. Let 
ou about our dealer-support program that will help 


SHELLBUILDER CO.) 


TRIPLE SCREENED 


Shellbuilder 


PURE CRUSHED 


ty 

80 LOS. NET 3 

Shellbuilder Co. 


MOUSTON, TEKAS 


Houston 2, Texas 
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Ohio Association Has 
State Fair Exhibit 


For the first time in its 72-year history, the 
Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers association 
sponsored a booth at the Ohio State Fair 
which was held in Columbus, Aug. 25- 
Sept. 1, it was announced recently by Ralph 
H. Brown, president. 

L. F. Butler, federal grain supervisor of 
the Cincinnati district office supplied sam- 
ples of sick and weevil-infested grain which 
was displayed with descriptive cards. Asso- 
ciation members were on hand to explain 
the exhibits and answer questions. Purpose 
of the display was to demonstrate to Ohio 
formers the two major causes for losses in 
farm stored wheat. 

The OGM&FDA exhibit committee in- 
clades: Dr. Cecil A. Lamb, agronomy de- 
partment, Ohio State university; Forest Cut- 
lip, Ohio State Fair board; H. D. Peterson, 
Ohio Agricultural Extension Service; Mr. 
Butler, and Mr. Brown. 


Improved Udder Ointment 
Available for Mastitis 


Marketing of an improved aureomycin 
ointment for udder infusion has been an- 
nounced by the Lederle Laboratories divi- 
sion of American Cyanamid Co., Pearl Riv- 
er, N. Y. The amount of aureomycin has 
been double over that of the old product, as 
the result of recent findings by Lederle vet- 
erinary scientists. 

The product is designed for use as a rem- 
edy for mastitis, caused either by strepto- 
coccic or staphylococcic organisms. Accord- 
iny to the announcement it may also be used 
as a preventive against mastitis infections 
when injuries to the udder or teat occur. A 
new, more refined form of the antibiotic, 
aureomycin crystalline, is being used in the 
improved preparation. 


Newcastle Tests Made 
Through Checking Eggs 


Poultrymen can now test their flocks for 
symptoms of Newcastle disease through the 
eggs rather than blood sample methods, ac- 
cording to Dr. S. C. Schmittle, veterinarian 
of the University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
Dr. Schmittle claimed that in tests run on 
6 to 10 eggs from 410 Illinois flocks, the 
egg test was 97 per cent accurate when com- 
pared to blood tests. 

He pointed out that the egg test elimin- 
ates the need for handling birds. Dr. Schmit- 
tle took a leading part in the research work 
last year which developed the test. 

HOLD POULTRY SESSION 

The annual midyear poultry servicemen’s 
training school of the Hilltop Laboratories, 
Minneapolis, Minn., was completed recently, 
the firm has announced. Conducting the 
five-day course was Dr. B. F. Kaupp, poul- 
try pathologist. He was assisted by members 
of the laboratories staff. Dealers and service- 
men from many states participated in the 
course, 
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Tried @ 
Tested 
Proved @ 


PHENOTHIAZINE 


s Recommended for worms in 


© Swine and Pigs 
e Sheep and Goats 


© Poultry, Chickens, 
Turkeys 


Profitable and fast sell- 
ing. You can tie in with 
national advertising 
campaign to 
consumers, 


Write for 
attractive 
dealer offer. 


VAL-A 


00 W. Rect Stre 


FOR 


QUALITY 
FEED 
DEALERS 


50 LBS.NET 


AYO'S| 


NEW-IMPROVED 


PURE REEF 


OYSTER SHELL’ 
100% 
| TRIPLE SCREENED- KILN DRIED 
4 97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 4 
| MAYO SHELL 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Min. 65 BPL 


FISHMEAL 


Imported & Domestic 


WIRE — WRITE — TELEPHONE -— for quotations 


WOODWARD AND DICKERSON, INC. 


Girard Trust Building 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Locust 4-3688 


Teletype PH 109 


IDEAL FEED INGREDIENT for the FEED MIXER 


Made from returned bakery goods which are 
toasted and ground to a crumb form by a spe- 
cial patented process which changes the 
starches to a form of dextrin leaving a very low 
moisture content. Guaranteed 100% pure and 
T. M. Reg. Pat.of. | Wholesome. Used in feed for poultry, hogs, cat- 


tle, dogs, and all fur bearing animals. 


Write or wire for samples, analysis, and prices. 


TRUCKLOAD OR CARLOAD LOTS 


CHAS. A. GERBER CO. 


* BARTLETT, ILLINOIS 


e 97 
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ME THe OF AMERICA 


SUPERTRATE 


has ADVANCED! 


Yes, like the NATURAL growth of 
AMERICA. SUPERTRATE has 
advanced not only itself in efficiency 
and power, but is helping the farmer 
raise better poultry, turkeys and live- 
stock due to the concentrated A.P. F. 
and B12 factors that are derived from 
NATURAL sources by the Amburgo 
Company in each 50 lb. bag of 
SUPERTRATE, 


Each 50 lb. bag contains 40 lbs. of 
Monterey Condensed Sardine Fish 
Solubles equivalent(dehydrated-dried). 


REMEMBER... SUPERTRATE contains 
the highest concentrated sources of 
B Complex. 


THE 


1315-17 WALN 
PHILADELPHIA | 


s per™ 


MONEY IN YOUR POCKET | 


if your better fortified feeds sell 
r. For dependable Vitamin A | 


and D fortification we suggest you : 
try our vitamin-tested, guaranteed, : 


high quality oils. 
DEVOLD 


VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS |) 


VITAMINE BRAND OILS 


(Cod Liver Oil with added Vitamins A&D) ; 


P. D. VITAMIN A OILS 
DEVOLD DRY D3 (2000 D/gm) 


Write for our at- 
tractive prices to 


147-P Varick St. 
New York 13, N.Y. 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL COMPANY 


DIVISION OF CHAS. L. HUISKING & CO. INC. 


e 


New Mastitis Treatments 
Still Pose Problems 


A problem has arisen from the use of 
penicillin and aureomycin in dairy herd anti- 
mastitis work, it was claimed by Dr. H. S. 
Bryan, College of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, on Aug. 3. Some 
manufacturers of cheese and butter have 
claimed recently that cows treated with the 
drugs produced milk which failed to curdle 
properly in processing vats. 

According to Dr. Bryan, the condition is 
probably due to the fact that the drugs may 
carry over into the milk for several milkings 
after the cows have been treated. Presence 
of extremely small amounts of the drugs 
may prevent the growth of the culture bac- 
teria which promotes curdling. The problem 
can be solved, he said, by not selling milk 
from treated quarters for at least two days 
after treatment. This milk, after pasteuriza- 
tion, can be fed to humans, pigs, calves or 
poultry without ill effects. 


Two Appointments Made at 
Roanoke City Mills 


H. O. Horton, Roanoke, Va., has been 
appointed manager of the feed mill division 
of Roanoke City Mills, Inc., the company 
announced recently. He will direct sales of 
all prepard feeds and purchase all feed in- 
gredients. Mr. Horton is a vice president of 
the firm and formerly was director of sales. 

The company also announced that George 
W. Huggins had been named manager of 
sales in the flour mill division. He will direct 
the sale of all flours and flour mixes prepared 
by the firm. He was previously associated 
with the Midland Flour Milling Co., Saxony 
Mills, and Dobry Flour Mills. 

© FARMERS UNION, Alden, Kan., has 
installed two concrete storage bins of 30,300 
bushels capacity. 


@ CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO., June 
tion City, Kan., has installed new machin- 
ery in its feed plant. 
@ JOE HANEY, Broughton, Kan., has 
been named manager of the reopened 
Broughton Grain Co. 


Latest Bag Use 


Latest in Percy Kent Bag Co. prints is 
shown in the picture above. According to 
the Kansas City, Mo., firm, the border print 
bag can be converted in a minute to a lunch- 
eon cloth by ripping out the seams. It can 
also be made into a curtain. The new design 
has just been released to bag users by the 
firm. 


Watkins, Cleveland Grain 
Co. Founder, Dead 


Charles G. Watkins, 88, Cleveland, Ohio, 
founder of the Cleveland Grain Co., suf- 
fered fatal injuries in a street accident on 
July 26. He died within a few hours o! 
arrival at Lakeland hospital. 

He founded the grain firm in 1897 and 
retained an active interest in it until his 
death. A board member in later years, he 
had reported to his office daily for work. He 
is survived by his wife, a daughter and a 
son, Arthur C., present president of the 
company. 

@ ADAIR GRAIN CO., Basil, Kan., has 
installed an electric lift at its elevator. 


WHEAT MIXED 


for 


Minneapolis 


CAMEL 


FEED 


“All in 


P oultry-Dairy Cows-P igs one bag” | 
EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY |. 


Minnesota 
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New Type Edging 


Production of “Tite-Seal” edging and 
cover clamps for Screw Conveyor boxes 
wis announced in August by the Screw Con- 
veyor Corp., Hammond, Ind. The new “U” 
edsing and cover clamp arrangement is 
shown above. All new conveyor boxes 
coi ie equipped with the new clamping sys- 
ten, and it can be adapted to other units 
now in use. 

the “U” edging fits over the cover and 
box flange. The clamp snaps on at intervals 
of about every five feet to hold the cover 
an’ edging down tight. No wrenches are 
needed, according to the firm. The edging 
is simply fitted into place and the clamps 
snapped over it. Spring steel is used in the 
clamps and they retain their resiliency inde- 
finitely, the company said. 

Screw Conveyor claims that the new sys- 
tem forms a dust-tight seal superior to bolt- 
iny and eliminates the task of removing hun- 
dreds of nuts and bolts when conveyor boxes 
are cleaned or fumigated. Data on the “Tite- 
Seal” cover clamp, either on new units or 
for adaptation on existing boxes, can be ob- 
tained by writing to the company. 


Pillsbury Sales Increased 


During Past Fiscal Year 


Sales of the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., in 1949-50 increased $525,000 
over the figure for the year ending May 31, 
1949, the company announced on Aug. 1. 
According to Philip W. Pillsbury, president, 
the firm is in a better position now to meet 
any food or feed emergency than at the be- 
ginning of World War II. 

Net earnings for the past year were $1,- 
524,915, amounting to $2.60 per share on 
common stock, a decrease from last year. 
Margins continued to be narrow in the 
highly competitive bakery flour business, 
lower on soybean processing. 

Sales of commercial feed have contributed 
to the Pillsbury firm’s healthy growth in a 
large measure, Mr. Pillsbury said. He pointed 
out that Pillsbury was among the first of 
the large feed manufacturers to incorporate 
énimal protein factor, containing antibiotics, 
in its commercial feeds. 

Officials predicted that abundant crops of 
soybeans, wheat and corn will make it easier 
this year to keep all plants operating and 
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products will be marketed on an economical 
price basis. The firm revealed that opening 
of new research and development labora- 
tories would permit experiment with new 
manufacturing procedures without delaying 
or interrupting regular plant production. 


John P. Miller Named 
Nutrition Group Head 


John P. Miller has been named chairman 
of the nutrition committee of Washington 
State College, the college announced re- 
cently. Mr. Miller who is at present exten- 
sion specialist in poultry for the school will 
direct activities for the college in the Wash- 
ington State Nutrition conference, held an- 
nually in conjunction with the Washington 
State Feed association. 


The new chairman graduated from the WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 


University of British Columbia in 1937 with fe 
a master’s degree in poultry husbandry. He  [— | FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
was appointed to his present post in 1946, = 
three years after joining Washington college 
as an assistant specialist. He has worked 
closely with the school’s poultry council to 
advance research for the benefit of the state’s 
poultrymen. 
@ FLOYD EDGE, Stitzer, Wis., has been 
named a territorial representative for the 
Moorman Minerai & Feed Co 
@ H. A. NACHTRIEB, Loveland, Colo., 
kas purchased the half-interest of Thomas 
E. Owen, jr., in the Loveland Feed Co. 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


FEED JOBBERS 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Distributors of: BRANCH OFFICE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Hubinger (Keokuk) MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
Corn Gluten Feed 
CANE FEEDING Kellogg's Hominy Feed 
MOLASSES Hercules Dried Whey 
Agents for . an exclusively produ 
Pacific Molasses, Co., Li Ltd. High in flavin, milk albumen, 
an 
Calf Manna 


Stonemo Granite Grit 
WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING " BUFFALO 2, NEW — 
TELEPHONE: CLEVELAND 5797) 
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STOTLER DIES 


Myron J. Stotler, 69, Streator, Ill., grain 
broker and organizer of the Stotler Grain 
Co., died July 24. At one time in business 
with his brother, Howard. Mr. Stotler later 
was connected with the Stotler Grain Co. 
in Champaign. He retired from the grain 
business about three years ago. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a daughter and a brother. 


@ LLOYD TYSDAL, Mitchell, S. D., has 
purchased the Mt. Vernon Feed Mill, Mt. 
Vernon, S. D. 


@ BURTON FUNDIS, Mound City, Kan., 
has been named manager of the Englehart 
Elevator. 

@ NED FAILS, JR., Elgin, Texas, 
opened Fails’ Feed & Supply Store. 


has 


Brokers of... 


205 W. WACKER DR. 


QUALITY FEED INGREDIENTS 


U. M. C. Calcium Carbonate — Feed Mixing Limestone 
Limestone Grit — Bentonite — Oil, Meals 
Mill Feeds — Packing House By-Products 


UNITED FEED PRODUCTS CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


CARUS MANGANESE | 


STOPS 
PEROSIS 


Add Carus Man- 
ganese to Mash- 
es you mix and 
sell. Stock Carus 
Manganese for those who mix their own. 
It's the anti-perosis element absolutely need- 
ed in all growing and breeding mashes to 
prevent Perosis, short legs, short wings, par- 
rot beak. Write for free bulletin and prices. 


CARUS CHEMICAL CO., 


Ivan Scanlon 


The Northwest's Most Complete Brokerage Service’’ 
Howard Wilson 


ACCURATE MIXTURES 
GENUINE INGREDIENTS 


MARDEN -WILD CORP. 


500 COLUMBIA ST., SOMERVILLE 43, MASS. 


FOR ALL FEED INGREDIENTS & OILS 
— PACKING HOUSE & RENDERING BY-PRODUCTS 


518 Corn Exchange Bidg., 


ANOODBACH E = 


ct Wire Service 


Lincoln 8858 CALL. 


WRITE. 


All Major Markets 
WIRE ———— Teletype-MP470 —— 


SPECIAL TRUNK LINE 
MAIN 1513 


MINNEAPOLIS 15 
MINNESOTA 


KEN MILLER 


McCABE BROS. COMPANY 


DURING TRADING HOURS 
MAIN 6212 


374 GRAIN 
EXCHANGE 


WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR — Poultry Wheat, Feed 
Oats, Wheaty Barley, Feed Barley, Corn, Feeding Screenings, 
Ground Screenings — write or wire for quotations. 


HIAWATHA GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 


e100 


Research 
ADA Approves Project 


An alfalfa research project proposed hy 
Texas A@M College, College Station, Tex:s, 
has been approved by the board of directors 
of the American Dehydrators association, it 
was announced recently by Lloyd Larson, 
secretary of ADA. 

The project will analyze the nutrition:| 
value of dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal as a 
source of vitamin B12, folic acid and biotin 
in breeder rations for chickens and turkeys. 
Costs will be borne jointly by ADA and 
the college. A grant of $4,500 from the ; 
sociation’s research funds will be added to a 
$5,000 grant provided by the college. 


Publish Book on Operation 
Of Grain Exchanges 


Publication of a new booklet describing 
grain exchange operations has been an- 
nounced by the Chicago board of trade, 
Chicago, Ill. Called “Marketing Grain 
Through a Grain Exchange,” it was pre 
pared jointly by the Vocational Agriculture 
Service of the University of Illinois and the 
board. 

The 16-page booklet, profusely illustrated 
with photographs and diagrams, describes 
exchange functions, exchange relations with 
the country elevator and the farmer, opera: 
tion of cash and future markets and eco- 
nomic factors which influence grain prices. 
Copies are available on request from the 
Educational Department, Chicago board of 
trade, Chicago 4, IIl. 


Plan to Exchange Grain 
For Critical Materials 


Exchange of United States grain sor- 
ghums and grains for foreign-produced and 
critical materials needed in the national stock 
pile will be made soon, it was announced in 
Washington recently by Ralph S. Trigg, 
president of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
The foreign materials were not named. 

The sorghums transfer, arranged in co- 
operation with the Federal Supply Service 
of the General Services administration, will 
involve approximately 19,000 tons of grain 
sorghums. The corn transfer is with the Leh. 
mann Trading Corp., New York City and 
was developed in co-operation with FSS. 
The transaction will involve about 215,000 
bushels of corn. 


—— 
@ RALPH L. DAVIDSON, Washingto:, 
Kan., has purchased the Kiger Grain Co. s 
elevator and feed business. 


@ MC GEE FEED & POULTRY CO, 
New Orleans, La., has been organized wit) 
a capital stock of $20,000. 


@ J. C. SURRATT, JR., has purchased the 

interest of A. W. Draughton in the Warsav 

Flour & Feed Mills, Warsaw, N. C. 

@ EARL VEST, Springfield, Ill., has beea 

named district salesman in Sangamon coun'y 


for Schafer & Sons. 
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Four Personnel Changes 
At General Mills, Inc. 


Four personnel changes and promotions 
in the staff of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., were announced on Aug. 8 
by G. Cullen Thomas, vice-president and 
director of the firm’s Products Control de- 
partment. All the changes were effective 
Aug. 1. 

O. A. Oudal was named to assist W. M. 
Tinkham at Minneapolis in Products Con- 
trol affairs concerning the Great Falls, Min- 
peapolis, and Buffalo areas. R. J. Picken- 
pack was appointed to succeed Mr. Oudal as 
director of Buffalo, N. Y., laboratory activi- 
ties with direct responsibility for flour 
control. 

His former post as assistant head of the 
Buffalo Flour Mill laboratory will be taken 
by K. D. Warner. D. E. Wilbur will con- 
tinue in charge of the Buffalo cereal labora- 
tory. He will be responsible to Dr. F. A. 
Collatz, Minneapolis, in matters of labora- 
(ry organization and operation. 


Mente Names Co-managers 
For Windy City Office 


A father and son team, George J. Loerzel 
and George J. Loerzel, jr., have been placed 
in charge of the new Chicago, IIl., sales of- 
fice of Mente & Co., the New Orleans, La., 
firm has announced. The Chicago office of 
the bag manufacturing firm is located at 
2425 Lawrence ave. 

The senior Mr. Loerzel was formerly asso- 
ciated with the manufacturing division of 
Marshall Field & Co., with the Industrial 
Industrial Engineering Society as a consul- 
tant and for the past 11 years has repre- 
sented Mente & Co. in the Chicago area. 
George Loerzel, jr., is a graduate of the 
state university of Iowa and served during 
the last war in the Army Air Forces. 


Light New Vice President 
At Clinton Foods, Inc. 


Richard S. Light has been named vice- 
president in charge of production for Clin- 
ton Foods, Inc., New York City, by the 
firm’s board of directors, it was announced 
on Aug. 7 by Charles A. Metcalf, president. 
Mr. Light joined Clinton last February and 
was associated previously with Lever Brothers. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Light will as- 
sume direction of Clinton’s entire corn and 
citrus production facilitics throughout the 
country. This includes corn-processing cp- 
erations at Clinton, Iowa, citrus juice pro- 
cessing and concentrate plants in Florida, and 
facilities for the company’s “Snow Crop” 
brand of frozen foods in various fruit and 
vegetable growing areas. 

@ WAYNE JUSTICE, Grundy Centex, 
Iowa, has been named manager of the 


Farmers Co-op Elevator. 


@ B.C. CHRISTOPHER CO., Kansas City, 
Mo., has purchased the west elevator of the 
Urling Grain Co., Edison, Neb. 
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COTTONSEED MEAL 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
PEANUT MEAL 


ALFALFA 
MEAL 


Sun-Cured and 
Dehydrated 


CAKE — PELLETS 
COTTONSEED HULLS 
Domestic and Export 


COME TO 
HEADQUARTERS 


THE BRODE 
CORPORATION 


Memphis, Tennessee 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING AND 
MILLING CO. 


LAMAR, COLORADO 
Merchants Exchange 


Local Phone: 38-2544 LD-271 
Teletype: ME-260 


On request, we will mail you our 
frequent market bulletins 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Since 1856 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


Manufacturers of 


DANIEL WEBSTER and GOLD COIN 
Wheat and rye flours, Cereals, Corn Goods 
and a complete Line of 


EAGLE and GOLD COIN 


Poultry and Livestock Feeds 
New Ulm, Minn. 


BIG CHIEF 
Meat Scraps and Tankage 


50% BIG CHIEF MEAT SCRAPS 
60% BIG CHIEF TANKAGE 


~ 


BADGER BY-PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
511 E. Menomonee St. DAly 8-8448 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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INDUSTRY 


BRINGS YOUR ELEVATOR LEGS UP TO 
THEIR HIGHEST POTENTIAL CAPACITY 


scientifically built 
“Nu-Hy” grain bucket has won so 


enviable reputation among grain 

It has saved 
your elevator many vital man hours, cut costs, 
for our and has increased capacities where- 


ever installed. 


Screw Conveyor Corporation 


FERTILIZER 


for the 
FEED TRADE 


write 


UNION SERVICE 
COMPANY 


1203 Williamson St., Madison, Wis. 


“MILLFEEDS OF ALL KIND" 
and 
FEEDS OF ALL KIND... 


MALTSPROUTS 

BREWERS GRAINS 

WISCONSIN DISTRIBUTORS 
STALEY’S 50% HIGH PRO CON 
STALEY’S SOYBOILMEAL 
STALEY’S GLUTENFEED 
STALEY’S CORN OILMEAL 
STALEY’S GLUTEN MEAL 
PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELLS 


SWIFTIDE BLEND 
FISH & LIVER OIL 


HARRY MCADAMS DRY OIL 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONSULTANTS 


TO THE 
FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 


Room 1336, 221 No. La Salle St. 
Chicago |, Ill. 


Fine for Starting Pigs and Calves 


DEM ON 


Steamed 
Rolled Oats 


Des Moines Oat Products Co. 
Des Moines, Ia. 


For 
Poultry, 
Dairy Cows, Built on research. Field tested. 
Cattleand Better than ever and priced 
Hogs right. Write for prices. 


G. E. CONKEY CO. 


6761 BROADWAY, CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Mills : Cleveland, O. ; Toledo,O.; NebraskaCity,Neb . 


Fortify Your Feeds With 


“THE SPARK PLUG of the RATION" 
Makes Good Feeds Better 
For Cattle, Hogs, Chickens, Turkeys 


Live yeast enzymes and vitamins are an 
important aid to digestion, better health 
and growth. Specially prepared for dry 
mix feeding. Helps to reduce feed cost. 


Write for Full Information 


DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


BUYERS 


Bran, Shorts, 
Middlings, Red Dog 
and Mixed Feeds 
In Any Size Quantities 
Wire Us Your Offerings 


C. J. Martenis Grain Co. 


Produce Exchange ® New York City 


FOR 
GRAIN 
| AND 
INGREDIENTS 


CONTACT 


SARGENT & CO. 


GRAIN & JOBBING DEPT. 


DES MOINES, IA. 
Phone 6-3193 


RATS and MICE 


Rats — Mice Eliminated 
Monthly Service to Feed 
Industry. Standard Rates. 


600 Serviced in Wis., lowa, Indiana, 
Illinois, Minnesota & No. Michigan 


Write or Call—No Obligation 
HENRY TOWN LAB'S 


EXTERMINATORS & SUPPLIES 


715 SO. DICKINSON ST. 
MADISON 4, WIS. 
Telephone 72910 


CEREAL 


GRADING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Specialize in 


GOOD 
CORN and OATS 


For 
WISCONSIN TRADE 
Prices Right — Service Prompt 

TRY US 


MINNESOTA 
GIRL FLOUR 


and 
MILL FEEDS 

in 
MIXED CARS 
Capital Flour Mills 


Division of INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. 


General Offices: Minneapolis : Mills: St. Paul 
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RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Sprout, Waldron ATTRITION MILL 22 inch, 
with 2-20 H.P. Electric Motors direct connected. 
Complete with Blower, Dust Collector, pipe and 
valves and Magnetic Separator. Excellent condi- 
tion. Priced to sell. : : 

Gilbertville Milling Company — Gilbertville, 
Iowa. 


USED MILLS at attractive prices—Bryants 
15” and 18”, Jay Bees 11” and 15”, Papecs 16”, 
Gehl 18”, also others. Some need a little work 
but all are priced right for immediate sale. This 
is your chance to secure equipment at a low 
price. We also have some rebuilt Blue Streak 
Jills, new and rebuilt electric motors. Let us 
know what you need. 

Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago 50, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 


NUTRITIONIST Farm Animal. Trained in 
animal husbandry to take charge of technical 
service department of large eastern vitamin 
manufacturer. Duties include preparation of feed 
formulae and technical sales service. Write de- 
tails, age, training, experience, salary require- 
ments, etc. Write SP-2 c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. 


SALESMANAGER. Nationally known firm 
selling farm market through dealers and direct 
contact men. Agricultural field operators often 
deferred from Army service. Need men expe- 
rienced in operating large sales or- 
ganization. Feed, Mineral, Hybrid Corn or agri- 
cultural background helpful. Need a $12,000 to 
$25,000 man and offer large partnership share 
when proven. Competition limited, expansion 
fast and highly profitable. Correspondence strict- 
ly confidential. Write fully for appointment. Box 
SP-4 c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


TERRITORY SALESMAN for large reput- 
able feed manufacturer. Liberal drawing ac- 
count against commissions. Give complete in- 
formation about yourself in first letter to Box 
JU-6, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


BUSINESS WANTED 


~ HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. e new. Bargain for cash. 
a BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 


is. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LF-21, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


No. 4A good, used 50 H. P. direct connected 
Anglo-American molasses mixer. One Howe hor- 
izontal molasses mixer. One like new large ham- 
mer mill. One 7%, H.P. Anglo-American mo- 
lasses mixer. Three Allis Chalmers 12” x 30” 
flaking rolls. Two California large size 1944 
model pellet mills. Write JU-8 c/o The Feed 
Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


YOU CAN MINE GOLD 
WITH A PAIR OF ROLLS! 


ARE YOU BIG... LITTLE? 


Either way, you need a Davis Roller Mill to 
satisfy your customers’ demands for 


ROLLER CRIMPED GRAINS! 
Today’s road to riches is rolling grain for live- 
stock feeding. We don’t have to tell you that 
they’ve switched overnight from ground to roller- 
crimped feeds. More palatable, easily digested, 
reduces wheézing, coughing and bloat- 


ing in the feed lot. 


SIZES UP TO 14,000 Ibs. per hour! 

Our roller mills, from the baby Krimper-Kracker 
(9x9” rolls), up to the Giants with 10x42” rolls 
are being shipped daily to eager buyers from 
Maine to California ... even Canada! 

Don’t buck the trend, get yours now! We’ve 
deliberately designed it to outclass all competi- 
tion, and we dare you to try and tear it up. 


FREE Booklet. Send today your request for 
complete information and prices. H. C. 
DAVIS SONS' MILL MACHINERY CO. 
DEPT. FBK, BONNER SPRINGS, KANSAS 
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Wanted to lease or buy established retail feed 
business in Wisconsin. Write SP-6 c/o The Feed 
Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


Have a number of good going Country Eleva- 
tors For Sale in Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. Some 
will pay for themselves in one year good man- 
agement. Owned mostly by older men wanting 
to retire. If you want to buy, see or write us 
your needs. Availability of most of our plants not 
publicly known. Most of them on good terms. 
Mid-West Business Exchange, Plymouth, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UNIVERSAL YEAST 
Yeast enzymes are a great digestive aid in 


hog, poultry and dairy feeds. Rice Laboratories, 
Dassel, Minn. 


ERGOTY SCREENINGS 
Watch top scalp or mill oat stream of your 
rye and durum screenings for ergot. Send us rep- 
resentative sample for an arbitration and offer. 
NIVERSAL LABORATORIES 
Dassel, Minnesota 


@ HERBERT WILSON, Senath, Mo., 


opened his new Senath Feed & Seed Store 
on Aug. 12. 


FARMERS 


BUY YOUR 


Where You Buy Your 


MINERAL 


WANTED 
2 GO-GETTER 
FEED SALESMEN 


A 50 year old, leading Feed Manu- 
facturer is seeking 2 live, self-start- 
ing salesmen: One for a territory 
comprising a 100 mile radius around 
St. Louis, in Missouri only. The 
other to cover an area South and 
East of E. St. Louis, In Illinois. 


We invite applications from men 
who know feed, feed selling, dealer 
and feeder cooperation. You will re- 
ceive full cooperation from the home 
office plus the impetus of a vigorous 
advertising and merchandising cam- 
paign. The jobs offer unusual oppor- 
tunities to live-wire, forceful feed 
salesmen. Please give us full detailed 
information of your qualifications in 
first letter. Address 


BOX SP12 Feed Bag 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


NAME AGENCY 

Ray C. Jenkins Advertising Agency, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has been appointed to han- 
dle advertising and merchandising of the 
American Mill Service Co., Minneapolis in 
the upper midwest area. The announcement 
was made early in August by E. A. Wood- 
ard, president of the firm. 


AT YOUR LOCAL FEED DEALER 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. @ NAPOLEON, OHIO 


JOBBERS OF FEED INGREDIENTS 
Distributors of Staley Soybean Oil Meal and Gluten Feed 


WILBER FEED CO., INC. 


46-48 MARKET ST. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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Amburgo Co. 98 
American Scientific Laboratories -.................-- 65 
Arcady Farms Milling Co. .............----------------- 14 
Ark Valley Alfalfa Mills, Inc 80 
Badger By-Products Co. 101 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 16, 89 
Blatchford Calf” Meal 2 
Brode Corp. 101 
Bunge Corp. 99 
L. Burmeister Co. 93 
Burrows Equipment Co. 92 
Calcium Carbonate Co. 86 
California Pellet Mills ESE, 33 
Capital Flour Mills 102 
Carus Chemical Co. 100 
Cereal Grading Co. 102 
Chase Bag Co. 34 


Chicago Feed Ingredient Co. ..............---------.--+- 
Columbian Steel Tank Co 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 
G. E. Conkey Co. 102 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


H. C. Davis Sons’ Mill Machinery Co. ........ 103 


Dawe’s Manufacturing Co. .........-......-----.------- 44 
Des Moines Oat Products Co. ..................--.--- 102 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 102 
Peder Devold Oil Co. 98 
Diamond V Mills Inc. 102 
E. F. Drew & Co. 

Dreyer Commission Co. 104 
Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 27 
Eagle Roiler Mill Co. 101 
Excelsior Milling Co. ... 98 
Farmers Friend Mineral Co. .....................-..---- 103 
Feed Supplies, Inc. 92 
Flambeau Milling Co. 91 
Franke Grain Co. 12 
Fredman Bag Co. 106 
General Biochemicals, Inc. ...............-.--------------- 104 
Chas. Gerber Co. 97 
Gorton Pew Fisheries Ltd. -.................-..---..--0-- 46 
Hallet & Carey Co. 105 
Henry Town Lab. 102 
Hiawatha Grain Co. 100 
Honegger’s & Co. 104 
Hydro Controls Co. 94 
T. E. lbberson Co. 51 
Iowa Limestone Co. 94 
Jacobson Machine Works 10 
Max Katz Bag Co. 104 
Kellogg Milling Co. 13 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons 43 
Percy Kent Bag Co. 90 
King Midas Flour Mills -............... Back Cover 
Kraft Foods Co. 52 
LaBudde Feed & Grain Co. ...0.20222222.-------e--n-- 3 
Lattin Co. Inc. 99 
Lederle Laboratories 57 
Products Corp.. 64 
Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator .................----------- 80 
Marden-Wild Co. 100 
C. J. Martenis Co. 102 
Mayo Shell Co. 97 
McCabe Bros. Co. 100 
Merchants Creamery Co. 106 
Merck & Co. 54-55 
Midwest Burlap & Bag Co. ........-.------.--c---e0-0----+ 95 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.. me | 


Milwaukee Feed & Grain Co. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Co. ...... ~. 49 
Moore Dry Dock Co. 67 
Morton Salt Co. ........... 9 
Murphy Products Co. 107 
Herman Nagel Co. 69 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co.....101 


National Distillers Products Corp. -.............. 75 
National Food Co. 87 
National Molasses Co. 105 
New England By-Products Corp....................- 18 
Nitrogen Co. 72 
Nopco Chemical Co. 46 
North East Feed Mill Co. 104 
Northern Milling Co. 106 
Oyster Shell Products Corp, --......----.---------0--- 93 


W. C. Pratt Co. 
Premier Peat Moss Corp. 
Publicker Industries, Inc. 


Quaker Oats Co. 8 
Rode Feed Service 104 
Ryde & Co. 91 
@104e 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories -............................... 3 


NOWI-Buy SUPERIOR’S-PURE 
Meat and Bone Scraps 
Digester Tankage 
Bone Meal — Blood Meal 
Superior Packing Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Sargent & Co. 66, 102 
Savage, Inc. 20 
Screw Conveyor Corp. 102 
4 Equipment Co. 72 
James H. Seley Co. 37 
Shellbuilder Co. 96 
C. W. Sievert & Associates 102 
W. J. Small Co. 24 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 79 
A. L. Stanchfield, Inc. 104 
Standard Brands, Inc. 41 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 59 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co. 99 
Superior Packing Co. 104 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc. ......................-..--- 96 
Union Bag & Paper Co. 22 
Union Service Co. 102 
United Feed Products Co. 100 
U. tadestcial Chemicals 84 
Val-A Co. 97 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ................ 63 
Vita+ Plus 60 
Vitality Mills, Inc. 71 
VyLactos Laboratories, Inc. 70 
Waterloo Mills Co. 105 
Welco Feed Co. 76 
B. I. Weller Co. 85 
Wenger Mixer Co. 12 
Werthan Bag Co. 81 
Western Cond g Co. 4 
Bob White & Co. 104 
Wilber Feed Co. 103 
K. I. Willis Corp. 96 
Wilson & Co. 105 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation -... 86 
Woodbach Brokers 100 
Woodward & Dickerson Co. .........---------------0++ 48-97 


LINK-BELT GEAR BOOK 

A new book describing Link-Belt worm 
gear drives of three basic types has just been 
published by the Link-Belt Co., 307 N. 
Michigan ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Each type is 
available in 10 different sizes for fractional 
or large horsepower and in speed ratios from 
35% to 1 up to 8,000 to 1. A copy of the 
booklet, No. 2324, can be obtained, on re- 


quest from the firm. 


@ KEITH R. LANSBURG, Fennville, 
Mich., has purchased the Fennville Milling 
Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Both Cash and Futures 
DREYER COMMISSION CO. 


(At it since ‘92) H 


414-415 Merch. Exch. Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. ‘ 
Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. i 


CAROTENE 
— Crystals for Research 
— Spectrophotometric Assays 


GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 
51 Laboratory Park Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


SOYBEAN MEAL... MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 


A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 
Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
500 Corn Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


Feed Ingredients 


of all Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 


Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 


Fortified With Amazing New 


ANI-PRO:, 


A powerful new vitamin 
concentrate with APE 


Many Dealer Franchises Open 


HONEGGERS’ & CO. 
Fairbury & Forest, Ill. ——— Mansfield, Ohie 


Honeggera 


CHICAGO FEED 


George Barrett 


327 South La Salle St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


INGREDIENT CO. 


Bill Le Blanc 


COMPLETE BUYING AND SELLING SERVICE 


Phone Harrison 7-9791 
Teletype CG 176 


RODE FEED SERVI 


Get a Cross-Section of the Best Prices Through 
Milwaukee's Only Feed Broker 


522Grain Ex.Bldg. @ Milwaukee, Wis. 
Broadway 2-4580 TeletypeMI-177 


2FAST SERVICE 


1104 Board ef Trade Bidg. Chicago 4, Illinois wernt’ 9- 


& CO. 
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— Anti-biotics 
(Continued from page 91) 


prising to find that an antibiotic would in- 
crease hatchability of a normal egg since 
jt does not contain foreign organisms of 
any kind. 

Unpublished work of Prof. Carver at 
Washington shows that the growth pro- 
moting agent in APF supplements other 
than vitamin B-12 may not be needed by 
breeding hens. There is some evidence that 
antibiotics are needed in growing rations, 
however. 

F. Precautions. Although we recommend 
the intelligent use of antibiotics in starting 
rations a few precautions in their use by 
poultrymen are necessary, whether or not 
one uses commercial feeds. 

(1.) Most important right now, it should 
be stressed that one should not expect mir- 
aes from the use of antibiotics. It is not 
es-ential that they be in all rations for nor- 
m«. results. Poultrymen have been getting 
aicng without them for many years and they 
could also in the future if necessary. It is 
sti). essential, and always will be, to have a 
balance of all nutrients in the ration. 


(2.) Wait until more research is done be- 
fore getting too excited about adding anti- 
biv'ics to your laying and breeding rations. 
There is no use spending money on rations 
o! this type containing added antibiotic 
sources until it has been proven worthwhile. 
They may depress synthesis of desirable fac- 
tors. It would be especially dangerous to put 
antibiotics in rations for cattle after the ru- 
men is functioning. 

(3.) More research is needed to study the 
long-time effect of feeding antibiotics. Tests 
so far show no harmful effects of any kind 
when antibiotics are fed to starting or grow- 
ing poultry and it is not expected that they 
will. Immunity by the bacteria to any one 
antibiotic may possibly occur but there ap- 
pears to be a great number of other antibio- 
tics to use in case this did happen. 

(4.) A fourth precaution is in the inter- 
pretation of labels. The mere presence of an 
APF supplement “from the residue of strep- 
tomycin or aureomycin fermentation” as an 
ingredient of a commercial feed or of a 
concentrate is not meant to imply that 
enough antibiotics are present for growth 
stimulation. 


(5.) The addition of antibiotics or other 
drugs to a feed may increase the require- 
ment of some of the vitamins. Other pos- 
sible detrimental effects may be discovered 
when more research is done. For this reason 
a word of caution is given to “take it easy” 
in attempting to apply what is known about 
antibiotics to practical farm use. It has to be 
recognized, however, that the products are 
already being used with good success. 

(6.) The last precaution is that anti- 
biotics may not always help all starting ra- 
tions that they are added to. It depends up- 
on the ration and the ingredients that it con- 
tains since the ingredients may already con- 
tain stimulating compounds. 

Also, keep in mind that antibiotics are not 
vitamins, they are drugs. No one antibiotic 
or other drug can be expected to always be 
better than another. Results will vary due to 
differences in species, environment, and feed. 
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Members: 


ATTENTION Feed Manufacturers... 


CANADIAN REFUSE SCREENINGS 
HALLET and CAREY Co. 


Grain Exchange Building 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


American Feed Manutacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


THE ANIMAL PROTEIN 
Safety FACTORS 


DiGESTER 


507 


MEAT AND BONE SCRAPS 


THE MINERAL Safety FACTORS 


[707d 8- P.L. SPECIAL PREPARED 
STEAM BONE MEAL 
horous-Calcium —Trace Minerals 
eee 
Nutritionists agree that natural in- 
gredients from animal sources are 
essentials in the best feed rations. 
Continuing scientific discoveries only 
sont to emphasize that fundamental 
act. 


N HALLENGED | 
FOR A HALF a 
When better r feeds are 

these- ingredients) 
quantities, Wt 


BE SAFE WITH RED W BRAND 


Oklahmoma City AlbertLea (maha Chicago Kansas City 
Los Angeles Denver Cedar Rapids Dothan 


PROFIT 


From These Profit Brands: 


| 

| Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 

| Tankage & Meat Scraps 

| Gorton A & D Feeding Oils 

| Blatchford’s Products 

Nopco A & D Dry Vitamin Products 

| Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meals 

— Cottonseed — Soybean 
ea 

| Servall Stazdry Poultry Litter 
V-C Phospho-Tobacco Fertilizers 

| Royal Oak Charcoal 

| 

| 


Blue Ribbon & 
Western Condensed Buttermilk 


Anderson Chick Boxes and 
Hatchery Supplies 

Clear Quill Feeds 

Clear Quill Poultry 
Concentrates 

Mt. Airy Gran-I-Grit 

Leader Peat Litter 

Fish Meals 


Waterloo Mills Company 


anufacturers and Whole le 


Selected Quality 


MOLASSES 


NATIONAL MOLASSES Co. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ORELAND, PA. » OGONTZ 8337 
SHIPMENTS FROM GULF & ATLANTIC SEAPORTS 
TANK CARS e TANK TRUCKS e DRUMS 


RE “RAND | 
| a 
TANKAGE | 
| 
| | 
| 
e 
PLANTATION 
SLY, | 
i 
©1050 


CATCHIN’ THE CUSTOMER 
| WITH BLUE RIBBON No.1 L 


\ 


DADGUMIT! You know | Baye 
always buy BLUE RIBBON! Ge 


0 


BLUE RIBBON 
CONDENSED WHEY 

with Vitamin D added | 
Here’s the WHEY for more prof- 
its. It sells more because it offers . ) 
more. BLUE RIBBON WHEY is | 
not only high in lactic acid, milk 


sugar, milk mineral and Vitamin CONDENSED 
C, it is also highly fortified with HEY | 


Vitamin D, a vital bone builder 
overlooked in most whey products, 


BLUE RIBBON 
CONDENSED BUTTERMILK 
Fortified with Vitamins D & G 


Profit-wise steck-men always de- 
mand BLUE RIBBON CONDENS- BLUERIBEG 
ED BUTTERMILK. They know 
that its high vitamin and mineral : 
content means healthier faster- 
maturing stock...and that BLUE CONDENSED 
RIBBON saves grain because 

BLUE RIBBON increases’. the 
utilization of the grain proteins. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


336 Livingston St. 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE CENTRAL WEST STATES 


DUR YEAR 


This Fall...NOW 


Get this new High-Potency 


WISCONSIN 
BIG FOUR 
MASH 


— the up-to-the-minute egg 
producing ration— "Stepped 
up" with APF and Antibiotic 
supplements (sources of BI2, 
aureomycin, streptomycin, etc.) 
in accordance with latest nutri- 
tional discoveries. 


BIG FOUR MASH is now avail- 

able in either crumbles or mash 

form. 

Get new business and extra profits with fast 
selling WISCONSIN MASHES. 


>>} BURLAP AND COTTON 
VACUUM CLEANED FOR 
ECONOMY . . . PRINTED 
FOR INDIVIDUALITY. 


Packed in usable dress prints or plain white bags 
Coupons for valuable premiums in every sack 


NORTHERN MILLING CO. 


Wausau Since 1883 Wisconsin 
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| these BLUSE RIBBON PRODUCTS 
Sie | 
| 
FORTIFIED for HOGS-POULTRY-TURKEYS-DUCKS 
cowpense? 
THE MERCHANTS CREAMERY CO. | 
| 
S) 
BAGS \ 
BIG FOUR 
4 
~~ Cy, EGG MASH 
4 
§ 
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DONT LET GRAIN 
HOKE OFF YOUR FEED SALES 


Sk Your Customers 


Youll Ways 


» YOU'LL PROFIT from the sale of Murphy’s Concen- 
trates to the farmer who self-feeds his livestock or who 
mixes his own livestock and poultry rations. 


») YOU'LL PROFIT from your grinding and mixing serv- 
ice by selling to the farmer who brings in his own home- 
grown grain to be mixed with Murphy’s Concentrates. 


Murphy’s Concentrates 


NOW you can have the answer for the farmers who say, ‘‘Look at 
my big grain crop—why should I buy feed?’’ For no matter how 
big the supply of corn, barley and oats, these still do not provide 
all the nutrients livestock and poultry need for good health, steady 
development and profitable production. 

That’s where your sales of Murphy’s Cut-Cost Concentrate 
for livestock and Murphy’s Vig-O-Ray Concentrate for poultry 
come in. 

With Murphy’s Concentrates feeders can provide the protein, 
mineral and vitamin substances needed to bolster up farm grains— 
and you profit by having Murphy’s on hand to sell. And for those 
customers who want formula feeds ready-mixed, you profit by 
selling these, too, ground and mixed right in your own mill with 
Murphy’s Concentrates. 


2 YOU'LL PROFIT from the sale of ready-mixed feeds, PROFITABLE YEAR-’ROUND FEED BUSINESS 


’ ¥ made fresh withlocally-grown grain mixed with Murphy’s can be yours when you have Murphy’s Con- 


Concentrates according to the Murphy Mixing Permit. centrates on hand to sell. 


YOU CAN 


SELL 20 DIFFERENT KINDS OF FEED 


BY MAKING USE OF MURPHY’S MIXING PERMIT 


Write us today for full information on the exclusive Murphy's Mixing Permit which enables 


you to supply your customers with formula feeds mixed with MURPHY’S CONCENTRATES. 


ENTRATe | 
| 
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This big double page, 2 color advertisement method, is the big news in the King Midas Fall 
P Consumer Advertising Campaign. In large space 
newspaper and farm paper ads, in consistent hard 

hitting radio spots, women will be told to “see 

your King Midas dealer for directions on how to 

make “STEP-SAVER”’. Customers will be com- 

ing in asking for “STEP-SAVER’” recipes . . . be 

ready for them—stock and display King Midas 

Flour and the ‘““STEP-SAVER’” recipes available 


exclusively from your King Midas representative! 


“The Golden Touch” 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


at) *© 1950, KMFM DIV. VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. 
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